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ABSTBACT - 

The purpose of this book is to provide background 
information on adiiinistration of financial aid and financial aid 
resources. Sections are written by experts in financial aid who 
represent various geographicsil areas as well as the various sections 
of postsecondary education. Sectidnso cover: (I)*' history of 
* institutional aid in the United States; (2) role and functions of the 
financial aid officer; (3) organizational structure of a financial 
aid office; (4) how an institutional' aid office really works; (5) 
history of federal involvement in financial aid; (6) federal 
programs; (7) history of state involvement in financial aid; (8) 
state programs; (9) student resources; and (10) institutional 
financial aid resources. , (Author/KE) 
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More than a year ago, the College Scholarship Service Committee on 
Financial Aid Guidance and Publications commissioned a resource 
book for financial aid administrators. Experts in financial aid who 
represented various geopraphical areas as well as the various sectors 
of postsecondary education were assembled. Each one of these repre- 
sentatives was asked to write, about a particular aspect of financial 
aid administration. We are grateful to the individual authors for their 
outstanding conti-ibutions which are presented here. 

The purpose of this book is to provide background information for 
the many new financial aid 'administrators who enter the field each 
year. It will also be useful as an assigned text in graduate courses in 
departments of student personnel, guidance counseling, or higher 
education administration. In addition, experienced financial aid ad- 
ministrators will likely find it profitable to compare their own think- 
ing with that of other members of the financial aid community. 
• The College Scholarship Service continually seeks to serve financial 
aid Administrators through the development of financial aid services 
and through contributions to the literature that directly benefit^those 
already working in the field' and also those who are preparing to enter 
it. 

Geralds. Coutinlio 
. Ohairman, CSS Committee on I-'iriancial , 
Aid Guidance and Publications 
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History of Institutional PinaAicial Aid • '- ^ 

in t^ United States / 

byRexfardG.MoonJr. . / 

Higher education and charity hayq always gone hand inthand, and no ^ 
student in American higher education has evel: paid the full cost of 
. his or her education. ^ 

No matter how sophisticated, well-organized, and institutionalized 
programs of student financial aid-nrcoHegcs^nd universities appear 
to be today; no matter how oictensive the rules and regulations may 
seem; no matter bow discriminating and precise the' philosophies, 
rationale, and practices -student financial aid originated in the elee- 
mosynary attitudes of th^i early sponsors of institutions of higher 
education. Every institution that was ever founded had plans to ad- 
mit students who could not pay, to forgive students later who would 
not pay, and to keep its charges low, even if it meant payless faculty, 
impecunious administrators, and unheated buildings. - 

No matter how high its charges may be today, no institution started \ 
out, even in the earliest days when higher education was considered a 
privilege only for the f^w, with an intention to set records in the fees 
they charged, nor do any of them feel very comfortable with the high 
charges they must currently levy. Over the' years, higher education 
has been a victim of national economic circumstances on the one hand 
and long-standing charitable instihcts on the other. The real dilemma 
of American higher education is that we w^nt so many to go to college 
but must charge them so much to'do so. The history of the develop- 
ment and change in student financial aid in institutions of American 
higher education is the history of 300 years of struggling with this 
\problem. ^ • ' . 

Today the United States is unique in the world in terms of the com- 
plexity of motives, practices^ procedures, plans, and aspirations that 
guide its postsecondary education system; it is no wonder that the 
student aid programs that are underwriting a lot of this education 
should be equally confusing and complex. 

Why should one be interested, other than from simple curiosity, in 
the history of student financial aid in higher education institiftions? 
One of the main reasons this book has a chapter on this subject is to 
suggest to studqnt financial aid administrators that they should be- ^ 
come more familiar with the history of student aid developments in 
their own institutions. Student aid traditions go back to the bej^inning 
of the institution itself; student aid was one of the earlfest ways in 

• • • 
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which institutions went about trying-ao serve their basic objectives 
and purposes. If one studies the history of a particular institution's 
financial aid activities, it is usually possible to establish a timetable of 
institutional responses to changing constituencies and to shifting 
social pressures and concerns. Until very recently student aid served 
institutional .purposes, and student aid money was institutional 
money. Not yntil the GI Bill was enacted at the end of World War II 
did other. thEh "college money" play a very large part in the nation's 
student aid^^SS09ts. 

An importjuft point to keep in mind is that the history of student 
aid in Americioin colleges and universities was made by hundreds of 
institutions acting independently of one another. Institutional de- 
velopment in student aid matters evolved very irregularly and hap- 
hazardly; it has never lacked a spirit of competition ^nd a strong de- 
sire for i&elf-^rvival. This means that a great deal of the history of 
student aid muat be generalized not only because of the unique char- 
acter of each institution but also because there are few published 
accounts of what Went on in student aid in the early days. Anyone 
who desires to know more of the history and development of financial 
aid should first be his own historian, and ^Iso read Frederick Ru- 
dolph's book. The American College and University: A History (New 
York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1962). ; ; 

Any history of student aid must start with thg fact that 6he first 
endowment gift to Harvard College, and therefor^ th'afirst |n'Ameri- 
can higher education, was to establish scholarships. Thfe ^ft Was 100 
English pounds. College Management magOizine teceptly e^stimated 
that 1.5 billion dollars would be paid to studerits in one acade^Ttnic year 
through the colleges from their own and other sdUrcbs to help stu- 
dents with their bills. One half biljion dollars of piS| money js un- 
funded -that is to say, coUegeia are more than evep spending money 
they don't have for student aid-one of the oldest ttiadi|tions in Amer- 
ican higher education. In this respect history hEs riepeated itself 
over and over for more than 300 years. 

On^ of the greatest dangers in writing a history of student aid is 
oversimplification. Student aid has usutlUy been a very practical 
educational topi, centered in an institution that has a specific purpose 
it wishes to achieve with money allocated to help students. The pur- 
poses have not always been-altruistic. Various biases, prejudices, and 
parochialisms have all been supported at one time or another. 

The main purpose^ of higher education in general have gone ' 
through numerous developmental stages. The earliejst included prep- 
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aration for certain careers that were deemed especiallyimportanfeto 
a developing nation; in religion, in education, and in public service. 
Student aid had a practical role to play. M9ney was given to colleges 
and by colleges to assure that"the young nation did not want for lead- 
ership in political and spiritual matters, although careers in these 
fields were not always open to all comers on a completely egalitarian 
basis. Gifts to colleges in these early days provided many restricted 
types of grants for students who chose the professions; students who 
•came from certain religious or ethnic backgrounds; those Who came 
.from certain areas of the country; and those who agreed nol; to do a 
"great many of the things that were disapproved of at the time. It 
was believed that finding and educating such people was the. colleges' 
responsibility. The colleges accepted the job and the money that was 
nee.ded to do it— usually regardless of what other conditions "were ^ 
laid down by the donors of the money. 

Colleges also had their own ways of creating instant student as- ^ 
sistance. They still do. There were scarcely any limits to what was * 
done to help students during the initial wave of Jacksonian democ- 
racy. Every conceivable type of task ha& provided opportunitiea for 
.student support including the actual building of the college, waiting 
on tables, tending the fields from which food for the colleges' students 
came, as well a;s the teaching of fallow students. The early period of 
social concern in America was also one in which miany new colleges 
were funded; the competition for students began to influence the un- 
organized but resourceful student aid practices. Ingenuity played a 
great part, but so did the eagerness of presidents to find students. If 
colleges had student aid officers inthe early nineteenth century they 
most often carried another title as well: that of president! 

One of the most resourceful practices that persisted throughout 
much of the 180(Xs was the sale of what-became known as "perpetual 
scholarships." For $500 a donor could buy higher education for one 
person in perpetuity. Many did. The eagerness to get students to fill 
colleges took an important place alongside concerns for "equality of 
opportunity." Student- aid money — and gimmicks -played important 
roles. 

The pressure to find 9tudents felt by the emerging independent in- 
stitutions became more acute with the advent of widespread and low- 
cost public higher education. Public higher education was itself a 
scholarship, and independent institutions developed loans, employ- 
ment opportunities, and programs of special giving for scholarships 
and other student aid purposes in order to maintain their competitive 
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position throughout the nineteenth century. There, has "^een no end 
to this battle— it goes on to t^s day. . \ 

While state governmeilts gave tuition money to veterims of the 
Civil War and during the following 76 years started programs to sup- 
port education for^certain needed professions, student aid during the 
ninete^enth century* came primarily in one of two forms: low-cost or 
no tuition at public institutions, or in numerous grants, prices, jobs, 
and occasional loans in the private institutions. 

A description of the evolution of institutional student aid would not 
be coiji'plete' without including institutional special-interest student 
aid ^orts aimed ^t securing notjust the numbers of students but the 
particular types of ^students the institutions wanted. There were 
strings attached, of coursg: students received-awards because of their 
athletic ability, musical talent, beauty, brains, professional inter- 
^ests, and. so on; and the scholarships were continued as long as the 
students' special talents and interests held out, and no longer. This 
type of award still exists in sigtiificant numbers of instances in botjh 
public and independent institutions. Some are well funded and *^are 
also restricted; others come from the great pool of unrestricted in- 
come. Athletic scholarships especially are still quite numer(^us and in 
some colleges have become a terrible drain on resoUl'ces. 

Probably the greatest discovery in the development of student aid 
was that a college did not have to have scholarship^ money to give 
scholarships. Reducing the cost to the student and calling it a scholar- 
ship was all that was needed. This practice, which is still prevalent, 
may account for more than half the money given in scholarships and 
other aid by independent colleges. In many colleges today the student 
aid program is completely unfunded except for state <3r federal 
money. 

The shape of recent events in our colleges and universities relating 
to student aid has been greatly affected by ex^rnai influences. The 
.laissez-faire days of student ajd were coming to a close during the 
1930s. External events, not the least of which was the Depression, 
began to affect education institutions. Other influences included: 
simple agreements that colleges negotiated with other coUeges-s- 
mainly with respect to athletes; the philosophical and administrative 
conditions that donors have passed on with^their gifts; the social 
pressures of a changing society; the fall, rise, and now again fall in 
the numbers of students seeking to enter college, and the competition 
for them that has resulted; the administrative requirements related 
to federal and state programs and the relative importance of public 
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vs. private money; the atfvent of cooperative membej^ship services 
such as the College Scholarship Service and of adr^inistratiye ser- 
vices such as the American CoUe^ge Testing iProgyam; the develop- 
ment of financial aid adniinistration into a recognised profession, and 
of professional associatiOjrra and activities as w^U as professional 
literature; and massive/federal and state efforts to deal with student 
aid issues. 

While the beginning of the modern era in institutional student 
fimincial aid Qannot be pinpointed exactly, it probably occurred some- 
time right after World War II when millions of veterans returned to 
some kind of education institution or training program, largely at the 
federal government's expense. While this and related happenings did 
not alonoi shape subsequent events in our colleges, they were highly 
significant. Millions of students attended college gr other postsec- 
ondary institutions, and a kind of student financial aid had made it 
all possible. Conditions for receiving the grants were minimal. A 
unique kind of equality of opportunity for higher education had 
finally been realized, and a standard of access had been established 
against which subsequent efforts are judged even today. 

The new era (what we might call the modern history of institutional 
student financial aid) has been shaped more by external events than 
by intornartr^itutional needs and decisions. To a great extent ex- 
tcniril rvrntn hlr''" -Yfrtg!;^ the colleges, and it is in responding to 
themHhatnmijI of the ener^es and resources of our colleges are now 
directeSt!^ , - - / 

Although institutional student aid practices slowly evolved for 
more than 200 years -though not always in an orderly way and cer-' 
tainly with great variation among institutions -a real revolution has 
occurred in the last 25 years. A whole series of events have, to a very 
great degree, determined the modern history of institutional student 
aid. 

The first\f these extents hils been the gradual shift of student en- 
. rollments in higher education from the private to the public sector. 
As this shift began after World War II and- accelerated with the' 
growth of community colleges and the development of comprehensive 
state systems of public'^higher education, colleges became more geo- 
graphically accessible to the vast majority of people. Physical barriers 
to college attendance we're broken down. It became easy tp get in, 
inexpensive to attend, and one could do it close to home, 

A second event has been the onset of inflation, and particularly in- 
flation in higher education. Costs have ri^en faster than has family 
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income., At \o me private institutions, costs have increased as mucKas^^ 
six times siWe. the late ^1940s. Although costs have also increased 
quite sharplyyin the^ public sectpr, the proportionate differenj^ in* 
tojtal costs between the public and the private sectors continu^oJfcie^ 
substantial. 

Especially sincV World War II, going to college has increasingly be- 
come the accepte(r^oal for rtiost young people. Repeated studies have ' 
shown that parental aspirations for college attend^ance by children 
run even higher th^ those of the student^ themselves. AWmbina- 
tion of changes in valWs and in national circumi^ances has kept in- 
Iterest in coUege-going^^tremely high to this day. First, there was the 
Depression of thel^SOs Mien college was a place to be if you couldn't 
find a job. Aftfer having b&n thei»e you might not only get a job, but a 
better one than you might\ftave hkd. Then came the i)ostwar pteri^d 
w^en going to college, ^t le^t for milJiDrLa. of veterans, was a wky to 
"A<M|l5t"JbQ civilian jife. The cmlege-g^oing pressure and promise of^Aie 
eV*y and mid-1950s was to get a better job and earn morfe mon^y; 
repeatecj studies had shown tha\ with every year of additional school- 
ing ab^ve the twelfth.grad^otal lifetime i&come increased by thpu- 
sands and thor^sandsof dollars. When the Russians sent up Sputnik^, 
Atnericans moved quickly to accelerate college atten^fance and 
strengthen teaching and science education. The first majorofederal 
program of student aid— in thei form of low-interest loans -was of- 
fered in the name of national defense. Student aid through the col- 
leges had become a direct instrument of national purpose/ 

By the early 1960s it was an established fact that oAly one-llrge 
segment of pur society had not really been able to shayAin the bene- 
fits of higher education in proportionately reasonable numbers. These 
were ^he members of the major ethnic minority groups irl the United 
States who had been excluded frpm higher education for reasons of 
both poverty and prejudice. The- change in attitude of ^ur colleges 
toward Ifhis later development ^was possibly the most dramatic pd^- 
* ^e event iri higher-education since the Morrill Act. \^ 
i events created increased demand for postseco/idary edu- 
cation^nd institution^ were built in great numbers to accommodate 
this demand. Colleges expected to increase enrollment each year as a 
matter j>fjpride and practi<Jal economics, and in most cases they did 
so. Scholargliips, loans, and jobs secured students for private institu- 
tions; the federal government increasingly aqcelerated its use of stu- 
dent 'aid to promote national objectives bnd expected pyblic and 
private institutions first tQ^be part of the educational cold war, and^ 



then the war on poverty and prejudice. The institutions responded 
affirmatively to these chaU'enges. 

All these eyents/and others lessMramatic,ij^^ institutional 
efforts, practices, problems, and procedures in student aid. College 
budgets for ai^hw^^T^^arid up. Loans and jobs became part of organ- 
ized aid efforts becaus^ there just was not enough scholarship money 
to go around. 

In privateHnstitu^^ns, aid *fund$ became an important element in 
balaticing the student body between rich and poor when tliere were 
mdi^e of both kinds of applicants than the colleges could accept. Corpo- 
rations became involved and dramatized thjs glamour of going to col- 
leg^l State governments entered the field on the side of;private in- 
stitutions, of the poor, of tjie gifted and th^ able, of the special pro- 
fessional interest groups, and many others. f 

Institutions of higher education, naturally slow to respond to 
changing times, found themselves being overtakeij by external 
events of mammoth proportions. Unlike past events, these were fast 
and frequent, and they wefe new and different. Student aid became 
big business on every campus -public or private. Some of the biggest 
issues were no longer uniquely public or private sector problems - 
they were everybody's problems. 

The degree to which these problems are significant is not clear be- 
cause we still have to view many of them from too close at hand. But 
again, and with the danger, of oversimplification always being pres- 
ent, these problems stand out ^s having provided the colleges with the 
greatest-challenges in the period of revolution in. whi^ we now live. 
They include: \> 
^ The selection problem, which is an age-old one: how to determine 
who will receive financial aid and the relative importance that should 
be given to need, deprivation, ability, and so on, in making the -de- 
..cision. , . . - . 

■ The management problem, which began to confront institutions 
when half or more of their students were getting aid, when loan 
money had to be collected from students who had left the institution, 
when the often conflicting regulations of widely varying public and 
private agencies had to be observed in daily administratjive practices. 

^he accountability problem, which has assumed that all institu- 
tions-public and private- have a public service role that has made 
them accountable to public authority and public opini^ for the ad- 
ministration of student aid money, for the recruitment and admission 
of certain kinds of students, and for specific performance levels. 
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■• The professional problem, which was a very natural development 
resulting from a large number oif people in colleges and universities 
all over the country taking on demanding jobs for which there was no 
training^:very little warning of th^ need; and a lot of responsibility— 
especially:^-fef-€ollowing government regulations, for getting the 
greatest number of students with the least amount of money, and for 
making judgments abouti^ople's weal th or lack of it. 

While events, dates, programs, procedures, plans, and promises all 
run together to make the qiodern history of student aid in institu- 
tions somewhat blurred, there is one aspect of recent times where the 
image is clear- the advent of the College Scholarship Service in 1954. 
Initially the CSS gr.ew out of the desire of private institutions to act in 
a frugal and orderly way -with respqct to interinstitutional competi- 
tion for students — a very expensive business. The CSS's earliest pur- 
pose was to establish standards for measuring need. It Was reasoned 
that if colleges and universities gave awards on a need basis the v 
widely sought-after student would receive from ^dLfeo which he ap- 
plied comparatively equal awards and would choose his or her educa- 
tional institution for reasons other than the amount of money each 
was willing and able to make available to him. 

The CSS's methods and messages provided a lot of good news to 
both public and private colleges that were caught up in the events o£^ 
the times. Within a few years the CSS had over 1,000 member colleges 
— as many public as private. The CSS became an informal and indirect 
regulatory body by establishing criteria for need analysis, processing 
family financial statements, and passing^on to the colleges the recom- f 
mended need figures. But the CSS turned out to be much more than an 
agency for collecting and evaluating forms, and then sending c^ut the 
results. It became a training center for the untrained and harried aid 
officer; its committees began to issue statements of philosophy that 
affected both institutional practices and national policy; and profes- 
sional financial aid administrators found that for at least 10 years 
their own needs and those of the institutionally oriiBnted arid char- 
tered role of the CSS often overlapped. The CSS also turned its atten- 
tion to improving public information and understanding and even to 
getting some public sympathy for the colleges in matters of student 
financial aid. Much of what had previously been done in secret was , 
brought into the open. Special attention was given to increasing the 
role of the school counselor in advising students on financial aid mat- 
ters; interpretive data increase^^d; predictive information about ad- 
missions and.stu4,enT aid was made widely available on an institution- 




by-institution' basis for hundreds and hundreds; of colleges. Rpseatch c 
relating to the processes and p^blems of adihinistrative ma^iters in / 
student aid and also to the dimensions and dynamics of family firian-r' 
cial circumstances was undertaken. • • i 




jobs and loaps as well as §^holarships. This iig^trpie for the funds that 
haVe come from the government as well as those from the private . 
secior. This criterion h$s been continuousiy'i»aintained, although/ 
t^^ay in the present desperate race to stay ajiy^, sornecollegfi^^^a^^ 
now reverting to **merit" awards in order to secia^e a studerrfbody! To 
the^cblleges and the aid officers that have be^n Integral parts of the. 
CSS belongs the credit for this breakthrough lii; improving pr^ctice3 \: 
and knowledge in this very important field. ^ 

Although the colleges and universities still pl^y' an important sei*^ 
vice role in the nation's efforts to equalize higher educational opy 
portunity, it is the major federal programs that are increa^ii^gly 
awarding arfd determining aid funds outside -the institutions: Al-*^, 
though the colleges are still very much involved, they are increasingly '-^ 
regulated by government rules and standard^. Institutional approval ^ 
of the actions of others (for example, service bank6 and agencies) has. 
replaced the power of selection artd-determVnation of awards. Howj-^ ^ 
ever, along with this loss has come a great deal of mOney-^ever 
: enough, of course-but still a great deal^^and it is helping to slistain' 
high levels of college attendance and open the doors to higher Educa- 
tion wider than they have ever-been open before. There has ieenj^ 
decided trend in the evqlution of student aid: more and more of th^ 
money is coming from sources other than college knd university ones 
at the same time that less and less of the decision-making responsibil- 
ity with respect to p^rocess, procedure, or selection of recipients is 
lodged in the institutions of higher education. The institution may 
pay out, monitor, report, receive, aAd collect, but the decisions about 
"who gets what aid, and how much" are now being made most<£re- 
quentty in legislative halls at the national and state Idvels. ^ 

The role x>f the college or university in financial aid matters^ still 
undei:going significant change. Where the chj^nge will lead is no t yet 
clear. However,' previous trends suggest a declining influenV fojjihe^ 
colleges or universities except as they act as service agencies for 
government. The trends also suggest that other purposes will be 
served. This is not all good or all bad. If or^ehas continuing inflation 
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1 op- 
aving 



along with a national -commitment to equality of educatio 
portunity, this issue is much less important than the fact of 
thgmioney when and where it is needed. The federal and state^eovern- 
ments are indeed providing the money. Equality of opporplnity i^f 
very difficult to achieve, but education institutions and goyernm^|lt 
bodies working cooperatively in student aid matters is prc/bably^jtjbe 
best way to bring it about. 
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Role and Functions otthe Financial Aid Officer 

by Walter North i 

Before considering thfe Tble atid functions of the financial aid officer, 
it will be useful to examine the basic framework in which he works. 
Some conclusions may/be drawn from considering how financial-aid 
to postsecondary students has developed oyer the years and how the 
role and dijties of today's aid officer have emerged. 
* / 

Historical HevetdT^taent of the Role and Its Functions 

In the Tate fiftiej&''iind early sixties the character of student aid 
changed dramatically. This happened primarily because of the emer- 
gence of financ/ally significant state and federal student aid pro- 
grams and the ^rplifei^ition of those funded by foundations and cor- 
porations -although* tiie^e latter have, recently begun to dwindle 
away, their iivfluenc^'is still felt. 

■ Where education institutions had once determined student aid 
policies and^practic^si almost alone, other groups. assumed the domi- 
nant role in determining who had access to aid and defined the terms 
of eligibil}xy. 

■ An emphasis on s6cial- action goals in preference to the traditional 
goals of education institutions emerged and has continued to be domi- 
nant. 

■ These changes reduced the effectiveness of student aid as an in- 
strument of uistitutionar Vfecruitment and retention of students or as 
a,means of supporting other institutional goals an^ plans. 

• In dernanding the designation of a single institiitional representa- 
tive for their programs, outside aid sources contributed significantly 
to the centralization pf;All student financial aidi activity in one ad- 
ministrative office withiri education institutions. 

i Especially recently, and particularly among the federal programs,, 
^he use of funds to support education and training beyond high school 
^^sf-^b^^ include proprietary and vocational-technical 

Tktstitutioii in addition to the "traditional" two- and four-year col- 
leges and universities. This fact is likely to influence significantly the 
role of student aid in higher education. It wi^also likely influence the 
character of the proprietat^y schools. 

■ One of the primary goals of publicly, funded aid programs was to 
change the pattern of educational access in the United States in order 
to help solve a wide variety of social problems. As a result, enroll- 
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ments in postsecondary education institutions from the lower income 
segnjents of th6 population increased. Concurrently, a steep rise ini 
the cost of eiducatioh occurred. ^ 

■ A need emerged, and continues to exist, for full-time attention, on 
a sophisticated basis, to the/subtle and crucial complex activity that 
is financial aid administration in order to provide information and 
services to students seeking ^nd needing assistance in financing their 
education; to serve the nqeds and meet the requirements ^of nonin- 
stitutional aid sources; and to provide institutional administrative 
person^nel with ^in expert to advise in decision- and policy-making 
matters related to student economics. 

The contemporary aid administrator, then, occupies a role that is a 
result of certain internal neqds of education institutions as well as of 
forces that impinge on the institutions from outside. 

No job description^existed ior the position of financial aid officer at 
the beginning of the sixties when institutions were first called upon 
to administer significant amounts of money in the form of student 
assistance, and it was necessary to develop one gradually over a 
period of several years as new requirements developed and functions 
of other administrative offices began to be taken over by the aid office* 
Also there was neither rule nor custom for placing the position in the 
organization and relating it to other jobs within the institution. / 

Events moved ipuch too rapidly to wait for a consensus to develop 
or to design a theoretical model and test it by study and disctission. 
Government and other outside agencies that most influenced the 
creation of the position within the administrative structure of the 
colleges and universities originally refused to stipulate what qualifi- 
cations financial aid personnel should have, where or how they should 
be placed within the organization, or the facilities and prerogatives 
ai4 officers should be given in order to do the job that was needed. 
Consequently, a number ' of different administrative patterns der 
veloped. And still other .patterns Will likely emerge aiS a result of the 
newly establisjhed eligibility of proprietary school students for federal 
programs and their potential eligibility for state prograrfis. 

Institutions have usually improvised designs that seemed logical 
locally without any real understanding of all the functions and 
processes that were involved. Subsequently, attempts were often 
made to refine the initial assignment by copying from other institu- 
tions in whole or in part in an effort to reorganize; and by creating 
ad hoc relationships between the aid, officer and other institutional 
administrative personnel that frequently deviated, from i^e opera- 
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tional pattern implied by the official, formal position of the aid officer 
as specified in tfhe institution's organizational chart. Such informal 
patterns were usually ii'ooted in the personal ch(lracteristics of the 
individuals involved, arid sometimes when personnel replacements 
occurred, these informal patterns could'^not be continued but new 
patterns had to be establishcfd. And they were often quite different 
from the original. . 

Surveys have yet failed ta identify any conclusive, dominant pat- 
tern of placemuent, rank. Salary, competence, or qualifications for 
financial aid ad^ninistrators. In some education institutions^today 
aid officers function as vice presidents (with or without the title) while 
in others they function as little more than clerks. Perhaps the'most 
frequent placement-though by no means the one most logical and 
proper in relation to what tlje aid officer does-is within the jurisdic- 
tion of either the chief of student personnel or the student services 
officer. However, other placements are found frequently enough to 
prevent a generalized acceptance of the idea that placement within 
student personnel is altogether appropriate. Aid officers are some- 
times structured withih the admissions office; they can be affiliated 
with the chief financial officer, or associated with the office of the 
academic dean, with the alumni office, with the development office, or 
elsewhere. Some fihancial aid officers report directly to the chief 
executive officer of the institution. 

A specific recommendation for placement within the educational 
administrative structure, l^^r preri^atives the office should have, 
must await more "clinicar'1llea|*0h l^i has yet been done as well as 
more stable circumstances. For many {Masons the JtpproachJx) the 
role has been one of responding to a"^continuous flow of new d^lop- 
ments rather than a deliberate, planned effort to determine what the 

* needs are and then provide for them as effectively as possible. In spite 
of all this, however, one must accept the job as now being clearly es- 
tablished within educational management and administration rather 

' than as something temporary. The quest^^ is not ''Is it here to stay?" 

• but rather "What should the office be ifke to meet adequately today's 
requirements as well as those likely to develop in the future?" Al- 
though it seems reasonable to suggest that the role of the financial 
aid officer will be as different in the 1980s as its 1970 form is from that 
of the 1960s, ite future form is difficult to delineate with much preci- 
sion. It is probably safe to say that it will be a growing rote of increas- 
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instftution should develop a concrete concept of the role that is appro- 
priate for its own needs, character, and requirements today. 
, In accepting variations in the formal definition and placement of 
the role of the aid administrator, there are certain needs that the aid 
process, the students, the institution, the sources of the aid funds', th'^ 
financial aid personnel, and other administrators all have for which 
adequate generalized proyision^s must 'be ^ade regardless ofr how 
these are dealt with in any particular institutional structure and 
process. j "^-^-^ 

As the position of financial aid administrator hfas developed in con- 
temporary postsecondary education-the demands of the job*having 
becom^e increasingly more diversified ~ it. has become more difficult to 
place it in tferms of conventional educational administration and man- 
agement classifications. Of course there are many positions in educa- 
tional administration that cut broadly across several areas of the 
,organization, but few if 4ny*cut across so many and with such deep, 
pervasive effect on the entire fabric of the institution. The aid officer 
cannot effectively serve the many interest groups involved if com- 
pelled to operate through narrow channels. In the absence of a gen- 
erally accepted definition and model for iJlacement, a free-ranging 
role that is very flexible and brddd with ready access to colleagues 
above and below should be established. 

Administrators should recognize the great diversity that exists in 
the functions that fall within the range of work of the aid administra- ^ 
tor in comparison with the specialized nature of most other adminis- 
trative assignments so that special attention will be paid to the need 
far freedom of movement' and action as well as to the various quali- 
ties, skills, and competences needed by individuals chosen as financial 
aid officers. Although from a superficial point of view student aid ad-^ 
ministration may seem to require few 'talents and skills, if all its 
diverse activities are considered along with their far-reaching im- 
plications and consequences it will be clear that the work is very de- 
manding and requires as much taient and nm^nagi^ment ability and as 
much knowledge and understaijxlihTpr of the^ole educational process 
as does any position in educafional administration. The selection of 
personnel is, therefore, highly important, and because there is no 
training program from which to draw prospective appointees, admin- 
istrators within whose jurisdiction the position falls should encour- 
age and support continued professional development by the person 
given the assignment. * 

At the same time, it is necessary for personnel already in the job or 
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preparint to come to it to develop an awareness of its dimensions and 
demand/ and try to respond to them imaginatively and creatively. An 
attempt/should be made tarelate the specialized duties and goals pf ' 
financial aid to the larger function and objectives of the institution, j 
the students, postsecondary education in general; and the role of eftur 
cation in the larger society. Few financial aid officer^ undertake their 
assignment with such a large concept 'of the role, and few survive / 
unless they develop it. The futuV,e promises to be even more demarid- ' 
ing in mis r^pect than the past has heeii] Clearly, thes^ premises are 
so extJnsW^ffl^their implications that it is impossible to develop them ^ 
fully Heife^ut the absence o'^f such* expositix)n should not be intet- ' 
preteq to mean that the propositions are invalid or untested nor to 
miniir ize their importance. Nor should the absence of a complete dis- 
cussion be interpreted by aid officers to mean that aid personnel can 
iimor» the principles pr succeed by paying oply cursory, attention to 
them. 

,It ife likely that newly appointed aid officers will find these^observa- 
tions^meaningful onl| they accumulate experience in the perform- 
ance of their duties and as their contacts vC^ith other aid officers de- 
velop, f 



Major Fun6tioixs ' ^ 

The various functions in which the aid officer is involved may be 
grouped into thrpe broad categories. These m'fiy algo be though^ of as 
student aid hibas of purpose or as groups of goals^ toward which the 
aid process is directed. Whil^ these functions? areas of p^urpose, or 
groups of goals are often interrelated, they are'by no means totally' 
compatible and mutually supportive. In fact, they conflict in many 
ways, producing numerous dilemmas the aid officer must try t^o re- 
solve. They also influence significantly^ the attitudes of the people 
with whom the aid officer works. 

For the aid officer to neglect ane set of these obligations in prefer- 
ence to another reduces his overall effectiveness. On the other hand, 
the effort to keep in balance the varioua^urposes or goals of student 
aid usually produces "certain antagonisms in people who have vpsted 
interests in 'student aid, because even when their goals have been 
served well they are inclined to think they linight have iDeen served 
even better if their own wants had been atte^ed to exclusively. 

The basic title ''student aid -administratpV" or "student assistance 
officur^' is misleading as a-description. It is not so much inaccurate as^ 
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it is incomplete, for it emphasizes one set of functions, failing to iden- 
tify the others. T,he functions arid responsibilities that have been 
grouped together in the position haVe created" a much more diverse' 
and subtle enterprise thaivlabels such as Jhese indicate. Its complex 
aqtivities carry obligations that extend far beyond the individual stu- 
dent. Frequently, people administering the programs that are the 
soWce of much financial aid money tend to forget the campus scene 
with wl^ich the aid officer is seeking to cope and make demands on 
him that are unreasonable in view of his other, equally important re- 
sponsibilities. , - ' 

' The aid officfer presides over a'great tangled web of activities that 
.extends far beyond the campus. This requires th^^t he know more than 
need analysi's technique and that he do much more than determine 
awards, forward- information to the business office for credit to stu- 
de'nts' accounts, and conduct occasional examinations to determine 
continued student eligibility. 

Job titles generally used to designate financial aid officers imply 
that the student is the central point of the process. The student is the 
most important concern, but the ajd officer is the focal point In his 
' office the forces'all come togethef^in a great swirl of conflicting and 
blending interests and plbjectives. His skilliin working these all to-^ 
gether anfl in resplvin^ conflicts as they develop can make the posi- 
tion a very influential one: Tlie ability to do this depends on the aid 
officer's having a variety of slcills as well as havings along wth that 
of his colleagues — a wide concept of his role. 

The conflicting elements of the aid officer's role and the demands 
placed on aid personnel, in terms of tasljis to be accomplished and 
skills required to perform them, may be illustrated as follows: 

1. The sources of student aid funds view the aid officer as their 
"agent on the campus" to see that institutions use funds in a manner 
conforming to the terms t>f the particular prograrjjis and to execute 
'certain operations locally that the donor cannot carry out on a na- 

. tional basis. Most donors do not see their operation as being of service 
to institutions, at least not directly, and do not judge^^he aid officer by 
how well he serves the institution or even by how well he serves stu- 

' dents; instead, they judge him by his degree of success in meeting 
their own particular requirements. A federal or state auditor is not 
very impressed by the fact that institutional goals, or those of stu-* 
dents, have been met when there has been deviation from the terms 
of the publicly funded program, j, 

. 2. The institution, on the other hand, identifies the aid officer as its 
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agent. He performs services for students and for aid sources but aK 
ways 'in terms of and toward goals of the institution. Administration 
and faculty colleagues, ds well as others affiliated with the institution, 
promote their wishers rigorously and judge the performance of the aid 
officer strictly in terms of measuring his contribution toward achiev- 
ing, them. Not unlike a state or federal auditor, colleagues are little 
impressed by the' performance of the officer iij serving students or 
outside progratns if^ in the process, the school fails to get the number 
, or the quality of students it hopes f oy. 

/ 3. taught between these two forces'in ^uch a manner ,jihe aid officer 
/ generally finds both the institution and the donorS explaining their 
actions in terms of "genuine concern for the student and the par- 
ents." While there is little to Acquaint the student and the parent 
with the other prevailing sets of obligations and purposes, there is 
much to encourage them to believe that the aid ojBBcer is th^e to 
serve them excrusively. Any failure to do so on th^ own terms is, of 
course, inconvenient, frustrating, ajid a cau^e^r dissatisfaction. If, 
as a result of eligibility as determined by. the donor o^he institution, 
a student is 3eriied as much help as Jie ^esires, it is theVid officer who 
is perceived as having denied the^^needed" assistance. iH^ aid officer 
becomes accountable, whatever the explanation,, because iWi^ihe one 
directly involved and direclly fivailable. 

While these thr6e potentially conflicting expectations describe a 
large part of the role and function of the financial aid administrator 
in postsecojrdary education institutions today, they do not exhaust 
the imp()rfcant relationships in which the>aidj3j5ministrator finds him- 
self the center. 

4» I'he studetit aid officer has emerged as a new kind of fiscal officer 
in colleges and universities, and the experience of higher education 
suggests that the same will also be true in other kinds of postsecon- 
dary institutions as t\fey become more and more involved in student 
aid. This is not to say that the aid officer has already replaced (or that 
he will do so in the futjire) the traditional fiscal officer. But the aid 
officer does perform certain fiscal duties that the traditional fiscal 
officer cannot be expected to undertake.. 

The financial aid officer should understand completely^ the institu- 
tion'« fiscal operation and establish an effective relationship with the 
institution's fiscal officer early in his tenure so that each understands 
the problems and potentialij of the other. To extend the explanation 
of the fiscal role-of the aid officer, note should be taken of the audits 
that aid programs /nust undergo. Time was when there were no reg- 
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ular audits and those that did occur were focused on tracking the 
dollar to make qertain it had not been stolen. With the advent of out- 
sid^^'prog^jams, however— especially state and federal ones-audits 
have became a regular procedui*e^ Now they not only track the dollar 
but also seek to Ascertain if funds were userffor the purpose stipu- 
/ lated. 

5. In his work with outside aid sources the aid ofl^cer emerges as a 
new kind of fund-raising or development officer for the institution. 
He isVaising funds foi; the institution just as surely as is the gift- 
development officer. By filihg ah Application for federal student aid 
funds,' fo/ example,' m^ny student aid pfficerg secure more money for 

' the institution than is produced by any one of the school's gift-raising 
personnel during the whole course of the year. But that is not all. Al- 
though institutions "do hot make applications for funds in most of the 
state student "Said" programs, proper attention paid to the potential 
relationships of students to theso fund sources can also produce sub- 
stantial amounts for the institution. In 'fact,'the total amount^from 
state sources in a year can also exceed that secured for the institution 
by any one member of the fund-raising staff. 

• Although owners of proprietary schools may t;hink thjs irfeleyant, 
the fact is that by 'deciding to partipipate in student. ai9 programs 
they have actually introduced the fund-raising function intb their 
ot)grations. . ' ^ \ » ^ ' 

6. In his normal routine, the aid- officer serves as the second most 
important public relations officer of the institution. If his role fs real- 
istically conceived in its largest dimension, the aid officer will influ- 
ence the public image of .the institution as much as will tht* forpially 
designated-public relations officer.. Not only will he deal with ques^ 
tionSibfelating to the financing of an education at*th6 institution of 
which he. is a part but he will communicate. to others a quality and 
character for the» institution, encourage or discouraj?e benefactors of 
the school, and reassure on discourage the cooperating^qtside aid 
sources. ' 

7. The aid officer is obviously involved with the admissions ancl re- 
^tention effort, but hjs or she i? by no^means just an auxiliary to or a 

sdbordinate- of admissions officers, the faculty, or academic coun- 
selors. One is not likely to work in student assistance vei'y long before 
becoming-aware of the extent to which others rely on student aid to, 
carry out the institution's recruitment goals. The fact is often ne- 
glected that the entering student expects (or sj/ould do so) to be with 
the school all the way to the completion of hiA educational program 
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and that financial aid Ts an important factor in determining retention 
rates. Because of the' long-term irrf^licatiorts of financial aid deci- 
sions, it is important to determjtje whether or not the institution can 
hon^r* the Obllffatiofi it undertakes when it makes an award to a stu- 
dent for thb full period of his educational program. 
' 8. TheoS^udent aid officer is ah integral part of the school's entiris 



student personnel effort. In the 
encounter numerous problenls 



course of his duties the aid officer will 

^ that are related to the institution's 

othet student personnel activities. He must be able to work ^th stu- 
dent' economic problems and aid questions in the context of widdy 
varying concerns without making judgments regarding what some 
students do in their personal lives. He must always' attend to the 
specialized functions of student aid independently of his own per- 
sonal a|:titudes, feelings, or pre: udices. Also it is extremely4mportant 
for him| to be abfe to recognize ;he limit of his abilities and resources 
and bo ivilling and able to call upon others to advise and help students 
with problems he is not professionally competent to handle himself. 

In thi process of carrying out his primary duties, the aid officer 
$hould ailso act as a ''listener" for the administration. He can 'become 
a ba^tomieter of tbei clim'ate on campus. and its changes. In the IdGOs 
many aid officers failed to do this; both students and institutions 
would have been served better in the comple)^ set of conditions that 
existed on cajjipuses at that time if more attention had been paid to 
this part o^^^Tie aid officer's role, i 

The relationship of the financial aid office to many of the other op- 
erations in a typical education institution -the r^iatrar's office; the 
alumni office, the buildings and grounds department --could be ex- 
amined with profit. Perhaps it is enough to say here that the compe- 
tent aid officer tries to keep himself informed about deyelopmen]ts in 
all areas of postsecondary education and how these are specifically 
relevant to the institution he serves, and that he should also develop 
a detailed overall picture of What is going on within his own institu- 
tion. 

The aid officer should understand the implications for financial aid 
and for aid-related questions in the areas of concern of each one of his 
colleagues. ''He should make recommendations in a way that will as- 
sure appropriate attention is paid to them, and he should try to re- 
solve' all questions to the general benefit of the institution and its 
students. At the same time he must maintain the integrity o^the aid 
funds he administers. 

This broad concept of the financial aid administrator's roje in edu- 
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cation institutipiis issnot likely fea be realized unless th& aid officer 
dedicates himself to developing his o^n skills and competencies. The 
.aid offi,cer must keep constantly in mind that to perform adequately 
in his job he mxwt be a pirofegsional educator, not an aid technician. 
Although this concept of ihe aid officer's role is disturbing to many 
educational ^ministrators and to some financial aid officers, past 
experiende' has shown that .it is. only when such a concept is widely 
accepted on campus that financiaPaid becomes an effective instry^ 
fnent of institutional policy. It should be noted also that this has oc- 
curred only where the aid. officer has functioned as an educator and 
educational administrator instead of as a technician or clerk. The aid . 
officer must not only accept his, role as the institution's expert on Stu- 
dent economics with all that implies but must also devote much effort 
to attaining the several skills and competencies needed to do that well. 

V^at are the aid officer's obligations to the sources of the aid funds" . 
•thatjie lises to assist students? There is no way that aid officers or in- 
stitutions can shirk responsibility to aid sources unless they can do 
without the funds or are not conceri>ed abotit what amount of trouble 
ig likelylto develop as a result of ignoring the responsibility. 
^9. Regardless .of ^the source, the manne]r in wKich it operates,^r 

. whetherdt is aiddn this form of gift,' loan, or work, there are foinctional 
responsibilities on the* part of the aid officer that he cannot escape 
but in which students and colleagues usually have little or no inter-* 
est. There falls to thd!*aEId officer ah Qbiigaticj& to manage the funds 
placed at his disposal so that maximum resulta^may bQ achieved for 
all parties concerned, ^-idore^ources are far too scVrce in every institu- . 

- tion to be lavished recKlessly, In f^ct, they^ shottldlalways be used very 
frugally. But, the meaning of frugal must be cle&rly Uixder stood. One , 
is hot being frugal with aid when one skimps on the award and pro- 
vides astudent w^th some assistance but not enough tote'ach hislong* 
rjange goaL ^n fact, such action is, instead^ a waste of .aid because it 
does not achieve tfi^whole purpoag^or which it was awarded. Aid 
should, be offered in arhounts. large enough to allo\\r the student to 

^arry" his educational nro^aTm through to completion, and in this 
sense 4t is better to aid one studerit suffiqieritly than to aid twQ ^suffi- 
ciently, At the same time, one is not frugaTin the usebf funds wfhen 
awards^tia excess^pf need are m^de ^nd some students go without be- 
cause tliere are not enough funds to go aroun^s * .* 

10, There is an obligation on the part of the aid officer to assure 
equitable consideration of applicants for the funds placed ^t his dis- 
posal. The officer is expected to administer student assistance accord- 



ingto the terms of the funds! donors without introducing special addi- 
tional qualification tests of his own or of his institution. AH students 
should have, equal access to consideration for assistance. Obviously, 
when a donor h;^s stipulated that funds are to be used to assist a 
woman student, men are ^lot being dealt with mequitably if they are 
not considered for an award from that source. But to deny the funds 
to a woman majoring injjifitory bec^tt*se the institution prefers stu- 
dents majoring in other subjects wowtliot be appropriate. , 
w 11. The Anancial aid officer is accc^untable to all aid sources to use . 
the funds as instructed and to be prepared to demonstrate that fact to 
the satisfact^ion of the donor. The officer should seek out eligible stu- 
dents and idescribe what^ assistance is available to them. He is respon- 
sible to the donor f or spending tHe funds as the dortor intended. 

Clearly, these functions cannot be performed without-hard work on 
the panrt of the officer— hard work in becoming familiar with the de- 
tails of multiple sources of funds having many diverse functions, 
.thoroughiiess in evaluating the applicant pool to find eligible candi- 
dal)'es, and care in assigning the funds to achieve the goals intended. 

The student is important, not only f or.his own sake but also because 
he is the ineans for attaining certain social goals desired by both the 
fund sources and the institutions. In other words,, all the responsi- 
bilities "described in this sectipn may also be tRought of .as respon-^ 
Sfftilities to the student. But tj^e aid officer is also accountable to the 
student in other ways. 

. 12. The-functions of the aid officer should be conducted in such a 
way that the student's sense of dignity and respect; are preserved. 

While no one. is really oblivious to this duty, it is nonetheless true 
that much aid activity takes place under circumstances that do not 
protect the student's dignity « , 

13. Aid should not be used to exploit the ^^iwiefit." Because of enroll- 
ment problems or, other institutional co'hcerns, stu(ieiits should not be 
encouraged to borrow excessively in the absence ef sufficient aid 
funds. As the student's educational finances counselor, the aid officer 
must be trusted to advise the student wisefy and to the studeht's ulti- 
mate interest and well heing/lt is easier to illustra^^tlji^ point with 
reference to loans than to other forms of assistanceTlTthe student is 
enrolled in a program in which he is not successful in a fnanner con- 
sistent with the indebtedness he is accumiilating^ he should be con- 
sulted even at the risk of offending institutional colleagues. .If, after 
examining the situation, the student wishes to continue, the decision 
must be respected, but he shrduld not be encouraged to continue to 
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borrow heavily in the face of the possibility of dismissal or with- 
drawal for ^^demic reasons. Although retaining the student may 
well solve som^^ancial problems for the institution, it should not be 
done if it means breaching the faith the student places in the aid 
officer to advise him wisely on financial matters. 

Summary 

The role of the aid officer requires that^e create and maintain rela- 
tionships of mutual t4||pjt and respect with all parties concerned with 
financial aid and keep m balance all their conflicting interests. It is 
not a role to be performed in a whimsical manner nor one that should 
be carried out with any prejudice in favor of one party over any other. 
Nor is it a role that can be filled adequately on the basis of good inten- 
tions alone. It demands great skill from a person working as a profes* 
sional educator with rigorous concern for human values in the w)\ole 
vdst context of p6stsecondary education. 



Organizational Structure of a Financial Aid Office 

by Eunice L\ Edwards and J ames E, Ingle \ J y 





The general organizatioii of the financial aid dffice must be developed 
and designied in relation to the role and functions of the administrator 
and the financial aid program within the framework of the goals and 
objectives of the particular institutior^. Although different institu- 
tional objectives will require different organizational arrangements, 
some aspects of office organization will be common to all. 

Staff Size, Selection, and Trainingr ^ 

Staffing the financial aid office is necessarily related to the size and 
scope of the responsibilities of the office. Tjiese will vary considerably 

r from one institution to another. Ideally; an institution's financial ai4|^ 
office should administer all types and forms of aid available to stu- 
dents. In order to do this, the staff must be lar^e enough to allow suf- 

» ficient time for ^QUijseling students and parents, consulting with ' 
members of the administration and other qoUeagues, for fund devel- 
opment and utilization, for selecting recipients and making awards, 
maintaining records, preparing reports, efvaluating results, and re- 
search and planning. V 

. Because of the variety of tasks-amd responsibilities of thq financial 
aid:office, it is difficult to state precisely the numbers of professional 
and clerical staff needed to operate the office most effectively. Deci- 
sions regarding the number of staff people needed and the training 
and competencies they should have must be made by each institution 
in relation to the volume of aid applicants and the responsibilities and 
programs that have been assigned to the aid office. A Design for a 
Model' College Financial Aid Office (College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1973) suggests the following minimum levels of staffing for 
institutions having various numbers of applicants for aid: 

"Under 500 japplicants: a full-time director, one full-time secretary 
or administrative assistant, and two half-time student assistants or 
equivalent. 

"Between 600 and 1,000 applicants: a full-time^ director,"^ one full- 
time administrative assistant, two full-time clerical workers, and four 
h alf-time stuafent assistants or equivalent. 

"Between 1,000 and 2,000 applicants: a full-time director, one as- 
sistant director, two secretaries, and six half-time student assistants 
or equivalent. ' . 
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'between 2,000 and 4,000 applicants: a full-tim^3Trector, two full- 
tim^' assistant directors, one f^U-time administrative assistant,4J bLre 
fuU-tiime secretaries, three full-time clerical workers, and eight half- 
time/student assistants or equivalent. 

"Cuz:er 4,000 applicants: ^Plfull-time director, three full-time assis- 
tant directors, one full-time administrative assistant, five full-tiilte 
secretaries, four full-time clerical workers, and eight half-time sti\ 
dent assistants or equivalent." 

Some large institutions have defined staff responsibilities along 
program lines: for example, an assistant director for gifts and grants, 
an assistant director for loans, one for work-study, and so on. Other 
large institutions have, focused on operational aspects: an assistant 
director for administering freshman awards, another for returning 
students, another for graduate students, and an assistant director 
for research whose responsibilities include keeping records, writing 
reports, and so on. 

Regardless of the specific organizational structure, staff responsi- 
bilities should be defined clearly. In developing job descriptions, a 
numlfer of factors must be kept in mind. Care should be taken to pro- 
vide adequate time for student counseling by the professional staff 
members who ^re given that responsibility — students siy)uld always 
find counselors easily accessible; decision-making powers regarding 
awwrds should b^LiH^arly de^acrib^d; program responsibilities should 
. be defined and clarified; lines of communication wijbh other offices 
should be provided for. The ultimate responsibility for all of the of- 
fice's activities and the coordination of the work of all the staff mem- 
bers should rest with the director of the office, whose primary concern 
must be how the office can best meet the needs of worthy and deserv- 
ing students. 

Once the responsibilities of the professional staff have been defined, 
attention should be directed to those of the clerical staff. Appropriate 
assigning of secretarial and clerical responsibilities to po'ovide ade- 
quate support for each professional staff member and to assure the 
smooth overall functioning of the financial aid office should be the 
goal. 

Perhaps more important than the number of staff members needed 
is the characteristics and previous training and experience they 
should have. As noted, it is difficult to establish the size of staff 
needed; it is equally difficult to deal specifically with particular quali- 
ties staff members should have, although some general observations 
do appear relevant to the selection of financial aid personnel. Very 



few institutions have established training programs specifically for 
financial aid administrators. 

Financial aid administrators should be as carefully selected as are 
directors of admissions, deans of students, placeilient directors, or 
any other professional administrators of education institutions. They 
are not only involved with students as direcftjly as are other student 
personnel administrators, but are often called upon to deal with stu- 
dents in a more confidential manner. Although the financial ^id ad- 
ministrator must be able to manage large sums of money in a busi- 
nesslike manner, the primary concern should be the student. Student 
financial aid is a student personnel function not a business function. 

Financial aid administrators should have had some experience in 
working with students an^ a fundamental understanding of their 
needs and objectives as well as of the education process in generaL 
They also need to be able to work cooperatively with the institution's 
other administrators as well as with its faculty. ^ 

Too many institutions are still slow to recognize the tremendous 
amount of long-range pDanning, record keeping, research, reporting, 
counseling, and public relations activities engaged in by aid office 
personnel and fail to provide funds for staff training. This in turn pre- 
vents efficient operation of the programs, with the students and the 
institution the long-run losers. 'V 
"flCI^Uraining needed by stfifff members will vary according to the 
particular jJS^ition'i" major^esponsibilities. The National-Association 
"of Student Financial Aid Administrators is currently engaged in iden- 
tifying'the core courses and experiences that professional aid ad- 
ministrators or financial odid counselors should have Ifad to function 
effectively. In the meantime, however, several studies of the training 
of those already serving as aid administratofs have been made. 

In 1968, George Nash* found, in a nationwide study of aid adminis- 
trators, that their training ranged from those who had doctor's de- 
grees (17 percent) to those who had no baccalaureate degree (7 per- 
cent); more than 50 percent had completed^ master's degree. It Would 
seem that a maker's degree is probably a desirable requirement until 
the particular coih>aes and experiences required for certification as art 
aid administrator nhve been established. Experience indicates that 
knowledge of bookkeeinng, counseling techniques, organisjational 



L George Naah and Paul F. Lazarsibki, New Administrator on Campus: A Study of the 
Director of Financial Aid^ New York:\^ureau.of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, 1968. \ 
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skills, awareness of cultural and economic backgrounds of Ethnic mP**" 
norities, good communication skills, and some basic courses in psy- 
chology, sociology, and economics are all of value to financial aid per-* 
sonnel. « 

Effective counseling of students is a major function of the profesi^ 
sional . staff of the student ^id office. It is especially important when 
the aided population has large numbers of historically financially 
distressed, low-income/minority students who need help in under- 
standing how to make a budget, how to manage their money, the real 
purposes of Iqans, and so on. Counselora shoukl bje able to recognize 
hidden problems and know how to refer students to af)pronfiate out- 
side agencil^. It is therefore crucial that counseling is included in the 
training of professional staff members of student aid offices. 

In addition, the workshops for aid administrators sponsored by the 
College Scholarship Service, the federal government, student finan- 
cial aid associations, and others are of inestimable help, especially to 
new administrators. Attendance shoul<3 be a "must" for ne^^^^jbaff 
people preferably before tney begin their service — ort at least as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Mastering the federal regulations and guidelines that govern fed- 
erally supported student assistance programs is, of course, of major 
importance. 

Minim^y^^the semiprofessipnal workers should have had atjeast 
. three years of college, should have a" thorough knowledge of the baajc 
principles and practices of student aid, and also of their particular 
institution's policies and procedures that apply to it, along with a 
workingifnoVledge of federal student aid regulations. 

Each professional and semiprofessional staff member of the stu- 
dent aid oflice should be encouraged to keep abreast of the constantly 
, changing field of student aid administration by reading professional 
materials, current books, magazine articles, and so on. New officers, 
as well as those who are more experienced, should participate in work- 
shops, seminars, conferences, and other meetings devoted to the 
examination of the problems of student aid administration and fi- 
nancing and become actively involved in the effort to find workable 
solutions. 

Recent studies of salaries of administrators in postsecondary edu- 
cation show that the compensation of the aid administrator is shock- 
ingly inadequate. This probably contributes significantly^ to the fail- 
ure of many institutions to secure and/or retain well-trained, full-time 
administrators. In its 1972 survey. The Chronicle of Higher Education 
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found that the salary of thcaid administrator, when compared to 
other college administrators, rsETifcetT just above the lowliest officer - 
the bookstore manager- and the 1978 survey did not show any signifi- 
cant improvement. 

Office Administration Budget * ^ 

One of the primary responsibilities of the director of financial aid 
should be the development of an adequate budget for the administra- 
tion of his office. He must be able to define his needs, document them 
in terms of cost-effectiveness, and present a case for adequate fund- 
ing in the face of often conflicting institutional priorities. The aid 
officer must be able to 'demonstrate the returns to the institution 
through his opefations-that the monies allocated to financial aid pro- 
gram administration are in fact generating income to the institution 
in the same way that those allocated to the development office or to 
the admissions office produce institutional income. 

Salaries of personnel, inadequate as they may be, are generally out- 
side the control of the financial aid administrator and fixed by institu- 
tional salary schedules. Consideration must be given to the following 
cost categories in order to develop an adequate operating budget: 

1. Supplies; The cost of paper, matferials, forms, etc., must be de- 
veloped in relation to the size of the Vi|a program, volume of applica- 
tions, renewal policies, and so on. 

2. Printing. Must include the cost of application materials, records 
forms, public information brochures, and other publications. 

3. Postage and mailing. Estimates must take into account the vol- 
ume of mail (this should be documented on the basis of past experi- 
ence), and increases in postal rates should be allowed for* 

4. Travel. Adequate funds should be provided for visiting secondary 
schools and community colleges, attending professional meetings, and 
for conferences with donors and sponsors. 

6. Memberships and subscriptions. Allowance should be made for 
subscriptions to professional periodicals and journals, weekly infor- 
mation sources such as Hioher Education and National Affairs, and 
the Chronicle of Hioher Education, as well as certain types of institu- 
tional memberships. 

6. Equipment. The financial aid administrator should plan for the 
purchase and replacement of office equipment in vie\y of any antici- 
pated changes in staff size.. • J 

7. Data processing. Internal ch^ges for institutionally provided 
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services or billings from commercial data-ppocessing centers that pro- 
vide assistance in research, reporting, and record maintenance 
should be taken into consideration, * 

< * • 
Work Scheduli^er 

• * 

Whether tjie financial aid office operates on a rolling basis, applica- 
tions beirtgaccepfed, processed, and awards made throughout the 
year or on a fixed cycle with award decisions being made only a few 
times during the year,* the administrator will need ,to develop and ^ 
maintains an annual office carendar,. Careful planning is absolutely 
essential if all operations are^ to be completed successfully. An ex- 
ample of the type of calendar that should be prepared is outlined be- 
low. - , 

Although timing and sequence may vary from institution to institu- 
tion, most of the activities will be necessary. at all institutions. For il- 
lustrative purposes, the calendar follows the fiscal yean It is worth ' 
noting, hovi^ever, that activities of the aid^office usually fall into an' 
award c^cle that is Continuous and do not necessarily follow a set 
parallel sjach as fiscal or calendar year- An office calendar will serve to 
focus on major priorities. The calendar oij^rlined below doe^s not at- 
tempt to include all activities. * 

A Representative Annual Office C/Uendar 
July^ 

Consider late applicants 
Continue processing awards 
Begin preparing for fall term 
Complete institutional annual reports 
Follow up on summer school awards 

Review awards for conning year; adjust Bbr outside awards 
Review previous year's operations in ordei;to plan for next yeaV 
August — 

Process fall term authorizations 
Prepare specific work^study assignments 
USOE Fiscal Operations Report due 

Begin preparing materials for revision and/or uftdatiiigbf financial 

aid application, announcements, brochures, etflL 
Review awards and fund balances to determine amount of avaifable 

funds remaining 
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September (fall semester begins)-^ 

Coordinate disbursement of awards with appropriate offices (for ex- 

ample, the business office and the office of admissions) 
Assign work-Study employees to specific jobs 
"Follow up on awards and actual enrollment of recipients 
Continue adjusting awards and making new ones * 
Print applications and announcements for year ahead 
Distribute information to secondary schools 

Set up alphabetical files (application, PCS, FNAR) for next processing 
year 

Review fall term awards to see that necessary forrtis havQ all been ex- 
ecuted and all necessary records completed 

Coordinate application procedures for coming year with admissions 
office 

October- 
Begin secondary school visits / 
Follow up on awards and conduct conferences with first-time recipi- 
ents , 
Prepiire federal applieatioaf or f unding^ . ^ 
Revise and print student information brochure 

Conduct preliminary review with departments using or needing work- 
study students 
Annual CEEB meeting • . 

November— . 

Distribute applications for spring semester 

Check mid-term academic reports (if applicable) 

Produce profiles and other reports required for the fall semester 

Forecast, with admissions department, candidate volume for coming 

year I 
Financial aid committee meeting 
Review policy and procedure statements and manuals 
Review procedures for awarding aid to include potential packages 
Continue secondary school visits ' 
Review record files for completeness 

December- 
Make new awards for spring semester 
Review fall semester awjtrds fpjrtfontinuation 
Compile fall grade reports 
Send donors fall grade^?^orts 
Process spring tenn^thorizations 
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Obtain approval of policy procedure statement for coming yejsir 
S6t up potential work-study jobs for spring semester^ 
Attend financial aid need analysis workshop 

JanwaT^y— (spring semester begins) ' . 

Complete authorizations for spring semester 
Complete awards for spring semester 
Coordinate disbursement of awards 
Make specific work-study assignments 
'Conferences with recipients having academic problems 
Check on school enrollment or recipients 
Prepare office operational budget for coming year 

February--' 

Review 'files for completeness 

Act on pending cases for spring 

All freshman applications for coming year due 

Check for completeness - > 

Start processing freshman applications 

Write don6rd on continuing awards » 

Attend regrional Financial Aid Association meeting 

Submit bperational budget for coming year 

Submit request fox: institutional scholarship and iaid funds for coming 
year 

Advertise application period for returning students for coming 
year 

Continue secondary school visits 

Determine availability of funds for coming year 

Start awarding or denying aid to entering freshmen on continuing 
basis 

Distribute applications to returning students for coming year 

Financial aid committee meeting 

Act on any pending cases 

Distribute applications for summer session 

Organize for summer and next year's College Work-Study Program 
Coordinate selection of awards by special committee 

April- 

Begin processing applications from returning students for 
next year 

Begin processing summer school applications 
Establish priorities and policy for summer school awards 



Notify all entering freshman applicants who completed financial aid 

applications for next year 
Examine records for completeness of information^ 
Begin compiling statistical data for annual imports 
Complete final review of office operational budget for coming year 

May (end of 3pring semester) 

Begin assigning awaj?ds to returning students for next year 
Begin to check freshman acceptances against offers 
Assign summer school awards 
Review satisfactory progj?eds of aid recipients 
Attend spring meetingdf statelissociation > ' 
Prepare status report for financial aid committee 

Compete ^issignment of awards"to returning students 
Send donors annual progress report of fund and academic reports of 
recipients 

Notify donors of newly selected recipients 

Complete summer school awards 

Begin adjusting following year's awards resulting from changes in re- 
sources (outside awards and soon) / 

Financial aid committee meeting- status report and review of year's 
activity C • ' 

Begin preparing annual reports 

Assign summer College Work-Stiidy Program jobs 

Physical Resourced Needed 

In planningtha schedule of office activities, thefinancial aid adminis- 
trator should consider the physical resources required. 

It is impwative, even in the smallest offices, that the directdf and 
any others responsible for counseling students hav^ private offices. 
This is necessary to maintain rapport and confidentiality ^yhile coun-f 
seling students. Students and parents are very sensitive about dis- 
cussing matters as personal and confidential as their finances. " 

The financiajkaid officer must also give attention to the actual place- 
ment of workers within the office and to the arrangement of office 
equipment. Adequate space must be provided for a reception area. 
This area should be at the entrance to the office and the receptipnist 
should be assigned duties not adversely affected by frequent interrup- 
tions such as answering the telephone and receiving callers/Secre- 
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taries and staff responsible for major /clerical functions should be 
located where there are few interru/tions. Files should- be easily 
accessible to those staff members who have the major re^Q^sibility 
for maintaihing them. Staff members should be able to move easily 
throughout the office without uiinecessary loss of motion. 

Care should be taken in chposing the location of the office! It shoufd . 
be located near the main fipw of student traffic where it can be reached 
and found easily. It in al^o helpful to lo(\ate^the financial aid office 
near other offices that serve students such as the admissions office, 
the registrar's office, an^ the business office.- ^ _ ^ 

Forma, and Publtcat/ions 

The forms arid publications used in the office must also be considered 
carefully. These, too, will vary according to the size of the^operation. 

Regardless of the numbers of kinds of aid available, it is wise to use 
one basic application form for all financial aid awards rather than <lif- 
ferent forms for each kind of .aid. If a national needs analysis system 
is used to gather financial information, information collected through 
the national form should not be duplicated^n the institutional appli- 
cation. The financial aid oHicer, however, should be certain that'the" 
basic application is sufficiently comprehensive to gather all informa- 
tion needed to rtiake fair and equitable decisions. The aid officeV may 
wish to utilise an abbreviated form for renewals and may wish to 
color code the application to make it easily identifiable. 

In addition to the basic application form, other forms are needed to 
maintain accurate and up-to-date records"©^ the financial aid opera- 
tion,. The actual forms needed will deperjcPon the size of the jiid pro- 
gram, kinds of aid awarded, availability of data processing facilities, 
and the overall scope of the aid officer's responsibility. The functions 
of an aid office demand that good comprehensive records be kept. II la 
the aid officer's responsibility determine what forms are needed to 
produce and maintain the required information and develop methods 
for storing it conveniently. 

The aid officer should also be concerned about the quality and kind 
of publications produced by his office. These include a printed state- 
ment of policies governing the aid program; a brochure that provides 
information about what aid is available;"renewal procedures, eligibil- 
ity criteria; and flyers or brochures /or use in secondary schools. Pub- 
lications should be atti*active in appearance and also be dear and easy 
to read. Aid officers should also examine any other institutional pub- 
licjations that include descriptions of the financial aid program or tha-t 



relate to it in any way. All publications should be checked annually 
for accuracy and completeness and to determine if changes in text or 
form'at are desirable. A manual of procedures and practicesrf or- stu- 
dent employment is also necessary to inform studept emplqyees and 
their supervisors about the operation of this program. V 
/ E^s^ntial to the operation of any financial aid office are the develop- 
ment ahd%aintenance of procedures adequate for the determination 
of student elifiribility, fiscal reporting, research, and e^lu^tion. In^ad- 
di1;ipn,.th.Qroufeh auditing mustralsobeprovidecl for. ' ' 

The efficient, smooth operatioTa of an aid offi'ce will be achieved mo^ 
readily if procedures for its operations are developed carefully and 
are clearly understood by all office personnel. To this end, an indexed 
"Manual of Procedures- ' should be prepared that includes, in addition 
to descriptions of all office procedures, copies of all form letters used 
in correspondence as well as copies of all forms and record-keeping in- 
struments used by the office. The "Manual" sihould be updated regu- 
larly, and sainjpJes of any new forms used by the office should be in- 
• serted as tmy are adopted. Staff members will find such a manual 
very useful, especially when personnel changes occur. 

The'office should also maintain notebook binders in which are kept 
copies of the regulations and procedures that govern each of the fed- 
eral, state, and private programs in which the institution partici- 
pates. This information should be indexed for quick reference and 
should be easily accessible to anyone who may need ft. 

Research and Reporting Responsibilitiea 

The underlying purpose for the preparation of reports is to sumjna- 
rize activities, provide an accounting of funds, supply information foe* 
the institution and other agencies, and for evaluation of programs. 
The maintenance of ^ood, concjJ| usable^j-ecojj^ds also provides a 
sound basis for conducting reseaWi on various aspects of programs, . 
students, and institutional goals in financial aid. ^ * 

The extent to which reports will be required will be determined 
largely by the institution and by th^ agencies tl\at provide funds. 
Most financial aid administrators will ^rid it desirable to prepare an 
annual re^urt of^the year's activities.- The annual Report should bo 
shared with the president, the vice presidents, othef administrative 
personnel such as the dean of students and dean of admisfsionsnhe 
financial aid committee, the alumni and development office, and other 
members of the faculty. The annual report vwill serve aa a record of 
' the year's activities, provide the aid administrator with an oppor- 



? ti^nity to^ofnment on the stfefigths^and weaknesses.of the financial 
aid- program, and may "pro^^ for pfojecfeing and substan- . 

. tiatirig future needs. The aiiriruSlnrepoi^ include brief state- 
nients regarding each of^Jie following: purpose and functions; voluine 
of appikants^ numl?er of aw.a^-ds .made -both cumulatively- and" in 
each.program; totall dollars awarded in each prograip and cumula- 
tively; number of applicants with unmet need^ and amotints needed ^ 
to meei these needs; demographic information on studehtrreceiving 
aid and on denied applicants; b?ief commjerit on stajff responsibilitierl; 

.^jind activities; the financial aid dii*ector's evaluation^ of operations; 

'latid projection of future needs (financial aid resources, staff, and oper- 
ational budget). Even though preparation of the annual report may be 
time-consuming, it is of immeasurable value a^ a means of informing 
key administrators wiihin the institution of the role of the financial 

' aid office, the extent of its service to students and the institution, as 
well as its needs. ^ 

^ Almpst all financial aid administrators will need to prepare yearly 
reports to dopors. Such reports should be brief but should include 
names of all recipients, amounts awarded, and a reportrron the re- 
cipients' academic progress. ^ ^ 
^ Federal and state agencies require annual fiscal operations reports. 
The types of information these must contain is determined by the 
various agencies. Aid administrators should familiarize themselves 
with the nidstt JT^cent reports of each kind so th^t appropriate records 
can be maintained to provide easy access to the material when it is 
needed. ' i 4 

Maintaining a good record-keeping system and systematically pre- 
paring reports will enable the office to conduct various types of re- 
search that are likely to be requested. Such research is invaluable in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the total program as well as specific 
aspects of the prograJm. In carrying out its research function, the 
financial aid office should conduct studies on: 

1. The impact of the aid program on students, as a group and as spe- 
cific subgroups 

2. The extent to which the aid program is meeting the goals and pur- 
poses of the institution 

3. The relationship between kinds of aid and academic iirogress 

4. The effectiveness of the selection process 

5* The actual costs of attending the institution 

6. The availabihty of summe^ jobs and a reasonable expectancy 
from this resource 



7. The availability of resouirces outside the institution 

8. The allocation or availability of resources as compared with other 

Similar institutions ■ " . ^ 

9. Management and operations, including cost-effectiveness 

Listing-of potential studies and research topics could go on ad in- 
finitum. Those enumerated above are^ merely representative of the 
types of research that would be helpful to any financiarai^l^ce. In 
determining specific studies or research topr<;;sraJnancial aid^fficer 
shQuld give priority to those particularly needed to enhance \the 
services at his own ihstitution. t 

Data Processing , , ^ 

In recent years^there has been a significant growth in student aid ac- 
' tivity-in the kinds of student aid available, in the requirements for 
the various funds, and in the number of information-gatheringforms 
students must file. As a result, the responsibilities and the work load 
of the aid office have increased significantly so that it is wise to use 
computer assistance as much as possible » , 
Computer use may 'not be suitable if an institution's student aid 
program is rather small, processing only about 500 applications of 
which only 300 to 400 students will receive aid. However, numbei^ sig- 
nificantly larger than this may indicate economies of time and'inoney 
can be made by using a computer service. If ,an institution does not 
have the necessary computer equipment available on its campus, it 
may wish to consider renting the services of a system located nearby. 

Many service agencies can assist the financiaLaid officer in deter- 
mining the need for and in estabhshing an automatic data processing 
system. National public accounting and management consulting 
firms can provide guidance and, assistance in systems analysis and 
design problems. Manufacturers of automatic data processing equip- 
ment will also provide assistance in developing, implementing, and 
operating such systems. Service operations are available on a con- 
tractual basis for the institution whose data processing needs are 
small and for which an internal system would be uneconomical. Such 
service oper^itions will prepare the programs, undertake the process- 
ing, and provide the finished information at the request of the institu- 
tion. They offer one way in which a small-volume operation can obtain 
the advantages of a large-volume system without buying equipment. 
It will be necessary for financial aid officers to improve and develop 
the skills and tex^hniques of automatic data processing. A systems 
analysis must be undertaken to determine whether an automated 
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system will result in an improvement of the processing and a savings 
in expenditures of tin^e and jftioney; he .mOst analyze the type of auto- 
mated system that will best meet the needs o^his institution' and of 
his program; and he must assist in the design of a systematic pro- 
cedure for the implenpentation of siich automated systems. Outside 
assistance is avail|tbl0, but it is the financial aid officer whe^as the 
best grasp and the closest'contact with the^ongoing operations of the 
financial aid program^ and it is he who must take the lead in devel- 
oping the program to meet anticipated ne'^^ls. 

One of the advantages commonly cited for the use of automatic data 
processing systems is that they are less costly than ^e 'manual oper- 
ations; This is generally ti'ue in the long run, although initial expendi- 
tures to establish the system may far exceed the cost of maintaining 
present opwations* Tl^e cost advantage of automatic data processing 
systems derives from tl^ir ability to handle increasing volumes afid 
complexities V minimal>ttdditional costs.. The long-range expendi- 
tures for expaiis^inga^ will be reduced by automation, even 
(though the imm^amt0""e5cpenditures may increasffe; for instance, a 
projgrai^i designed to handle 1,000 aid applications'can accommodate 
4,000 without increasing the cost fourfold. 

Another advantage of machine operktions in financial aid programs 
is the opportunity to integrate the aid program with the institutjion's 
other automated procedures. When a college has developed an inte- 
grated system, much of the information needed' by the financial aid 
officer may already , be available in the system from other sources 
within the institution. The admissions office will have made available 
complete information concerning an entering freshman's high school 
perfoi'mar|.ce,.test scores, vocational goal, extracurricular activities, 
and preidiqtions of his academic success. The records ofece will have 
added information ^bout the student's actual performance in college, 
his progress toward his degree, and other schools that he attends 
after gradtiation or withdrawal. The business office will have data on 
his past financial record, his other current obligations, and his repay- 
ments following graduation. Utilization of this information can re- 
duce ^he demands on the financial aid officer for the maintenance of 
records and the demands on the student for the duplication of avail- 
able information. 

The research potential of an automated system is a major factor to - 
be considered in evaluating its usefulness. Information can be re- 
tained over^n almost indefinite period of time, and can be made avail- 
able for any anticipated or unexpected future need. Manipulations of 



large amounts 6f data, which are not physically possible in a manual 
operation, can be accomplished without difficulty by an autoirfated 
system. Longitudinal i^tudies can be conducted, and the entire popu- 
lation rather than a small sample can be surveyed. Mapy of the ques- 
tions now unanswered in day-to-day operations of the financial aid 
office can be resolved through research conducted with the assistance 
of automated data processing systems. ^ " 

Concern is frequently expressed that the increased reliance on ob- 
jective and automated procedures has depersonalized tl^e administra- . 
tions of colleges arid universities. Computers are frequently singled 
out as responsible for the problem. Actually, automatic data process- 
ing can result in increased personalization of the services of the fi- 
nancial aid office. With time-consuming, routine tasKs handled by 
automated systems, the financial aid officer has more time to deal 
with the personal problems of his students. He can spend the time 
formerly given to preparing reports in talking to students. He can be 
aware immediately if a student encounters an academic or financial 
t)roblem and can arrange to deal with the problem in a personal way. '/ 



How an Institutional Aid Office Really Works 

by NormoM E/Beck and Donald R. Ryan . 

• 

The actual tasks to be performed by the personnel of the financial aid 
offlqp will vary according to the specific responsibilities a^sig:ned to it 
and ,tjhe programs under its jurisdiction. However, there is a central 
core of activities that is necessary to achieve successful administra- 
tion of the obligations that are basic to any aid office. The most com- 
mon of these include: * , * 

■ Counseling about typical student expenses, financial aid opportu- 
nities, arid money managerriejit 

A. Conductirig^regul^riy scheduled, meetings to ^ovide needed infor- 
mation to specific groijps 

1. prior to admission to^ollege 
a. potential students, both first-time freshmen and transfer stu^ 

dents who request information 
^plicants for financial aid 

c. parents' groups ' 

d. local scholarship donor groups 

2. during the students' college years 

a. aid applicants 

b, aid recipients . ^ ' 
^ c. students planning ^vithdrawal o^ transfer 

3. prior to graduation 

a. aid recipierits 

b. potential applicants to graduate and professional schools who 
' . request information 

B. Conferring with individual students, on the initiative either of the 
student or of the financial aid administrator 

1. student expense budgeting 

2. personal and family situations that^might be related to financial 
aid needs and opportunities 

3. mon^y management 

■ General administration * ^ ' 
A. Supervising office functions 

1. developing and reviewing financial aid applications and forms 
used in the administration of aid programs ^ * 

2. establishing office routines and procedures to be used in mjain- 
taining and storing records 

3. assigning duties and supervising office pefrsonnel 

4. organizing and implementing an in-service training and devel- 



/ opment program for office personnel 
B: Reviewing state and federal legislative changes to assure institu- 
tional conformity with provisions • - . - , 

C. Reviewing applications for financial aid 

' 1. evaluating financial status of the applicants in connection with 
aid programs thai require demonstration of fimincial need 

2. evaluating supporting records of the applicants; e.g., personal, 
academic, etc. ^ 

3. determining eligibihty of the apditants for consideration for the.^ — 
several types of program^ jw^fhm the three major forms of aid ^ 

D. Allocating resoufrces^of those students ^^ ) s &^*tj; receive assis- 
tance ^ f 

1. selecting applicants to Whom aid will a;warded 

2. determining the amount of aid to be awarded each successful 
applicant : ^ 

3. deciding for each successful applicant how to package two or 
more forms of aid, and in what combination of amounts 

4. notifying successful applicants of the amounts and the forms in 
which aid is being offered to them and any conditions of the offers 

5. informing the successful applicants who accept offers regarding 
the procedures they must follow* to secure disbursements or to 
hav^ awards properly credited to their accounts at registration; 
how to continue to remain eligible; and how to request renewal 

awards , 

6. notifying unsuccessful applicants why the applications were 
(Jenied, suggesting alternate means of meeting expenses, and 
explaining procedures for reapplying for aid in the future 

E. Authorizing the disbursement of funds 

1. reporting to the appropriate fiscal authority on the campus the 
amountandformof each award made . * 

. . 2. auth'orizing the transfer pf funds to the student or to the stu- 
dent's account 

F. Reviewing and planning 

1. evaluating the functions and activities of the aid office 

2. preparing planning memorandums for aid office activities in 
future years 

3. preparing proposed budgets of student aid funds 

4. preparing budget requeslis for the staff and the operation of the 
aid office 

5. preparing recommendations on the institution's policies for stu- 
dent financial aid 
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6* attending and participating in meetings concerned with develop- 
ing institutionarpolicies on financial a id y/ * 

■ Sttidgnt motivation and resources development (in cooperation with 
tl^£Ladin4s&ions ^nd the development offices) 

Visiting secondary schools and community colleges — — 

1. participating in meetings and discussions on the general topic of 
attending college 

2. assisting in programs and activities designed to stimuiW in- 
terest in attending a particular college " ' 

B. Conducting workshops and other informational activities on finan- 
' cial aid / , 

!• faculty and students within postsecondary institutions 
secondary school and 'conynunity college administrators and 
faculty ^ \ 
S.secondalpy school and community college students and their 
parents ^ 
- 4. community, civic, patriotic, and fraternal organizations 
C* Developing resources of aid 

1. continuing to cooperate and to consult with representatives of 
existing sources of funds 

2: meeting with potential donors and sponsors of funds 

■ Research and evaluation 5-^*^ 

A. Initiating and continuing^to evaluate the aid program oOJr^nsti- 
tution ^0f^ 

B. Conducting and encouraging studies on the impact of the^ajd pro- 
gr^m on the institution " l^^fjfii^^^ 

C. Summarizing applications ' 

h at the close of each awarding period, or at least annually, re- 
viewing applications for financial aid ^ 

2. gathering data on sujsh characteristics of the applicant group as 
sex, ethnic background, family size, income and assets 

D. Preparing necessary reports ^ ' 

1. annual report to the institution 

2. reports to agencies of the state and federal governments both to 
recapitulate activities and to initiate requests for additional 
funds 

^. annual report to the donors or sponsors of funds 
Some of the activities included in this itemization will be common to 
nearly every financial aid office. Some require special skills and abili- 
ties that are quite different from those heeded by other administra- 
tors on the campus. Therefore, specific suggestions are included in 



order to help the administrator develop plans for talent search, re- 
cruitment and selection of recipients; administration of j^jciv ate Schol- 
ar Ship, ^hd -»gr ant programs; employment -program development; 
"pactfi^ng" graduate and professional sttident aid programsr and 
^^smance for foreifen^ students. Some comments about the legal as- 
pects of financial aid administration are also included. 

Employment Programs and Job Administration 

Student employment has become a^n increasingly moce important 
part of student self-help. In addition to part-time employment oppor- 
tunities provided by the institution there is alsp part-time work avail- 
able in off-campus1)usinesses and in community agencies. The College 
Work-Study Program, established under the Economic Opportunity 
Acl of 1964, has also made student employment opportunities avail- 
able both on and off the campus. The decision about whether or not a 
student should be employed during his time in colle.ge should be made 
when the initial financial aid packaging is being worked out. Such 
factors as whether or not a student can afford the time to work (tak- 
ing into consideration his academic schedttl^^and if the work that is 
available would constitute a usefuLjedclcational experience are deci- 
flions that can be made only after€areful study of the student's social, 
economic, and educational history. The amount students can earn 
will, of conr8e;'crepend on the hourly wage rate and the number of 
hours the student is free to work. In public institutions-part-time^ 
earnings are often large enough to coyer the total cost of the stu- 
dent's education; however, in many instances, especially m institu- 
tions where expenses are high, such employment may meet costs only 

partially. „ m - y 

Some institutions consider student employment a form of financial 
aid only when the jobs are paid for from the funds of the college or 
from funds administered through the financial accounts of the insti- 
tution. However, many institutions have broadenetl the meaning of 
employment as a form of aid to include all work opportunities for 
which the college assists in job placement or where the applicant re- 
ceives preferential treatment because of hifi status as a student. For 
* example, some colleges have standing agreements with certain local 
employers for placing a given number of students each semester in 
part-time jobs. Other institutions may have large cooperative educa- 
tional programs that provide for employment one semester and study 
the next. The kinds of jobs that students have been and can be di- 
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rected to are limited only4)y the economic conditions in the campus 
community and the ipgenuity and imagination of the financial aid 
administrator and tKe students. Eligibility for employment and the 
amount of rerpiuneration may be determined, as with grants and 
loans, either with or without requiring the student and his family to" 
report financial data in order to show a need for funds. Employment 
may be for a specific arid announced dtiration, controlled by a number 
of hours to be worked each week, or it may be for an unspecified dura- 

. tion limited by the time needed to complete a given task. 

Many institutions make such employment available to any student 
who wishes to work, whether or not he has financial need. In those 
colleges, it is usually held that employment itself is an educational 
experience that will provide a woAhwhile supplement to formal class- 
room instructiOh. Many institutions set aside a number of positions 
or a certajh payroll dollar amount to be used for students who demon- ' 
strate financial need. Among such positions are term-time jobs assist- 
ing members of the faculty, administration, and service staffs; vaca- 
tion employment; student agency arrangementjs (tfirough which 
students operate service enterprises on the campus for profit); and 
what might be termed casual labor jobs (such as baby-sitting and 
gardening) that can provide income in small amounts to meet un- 
anticipated expenses. ' ' 
.Where possible, emphasis should be placed on institutionally con- 
trolled an<^ financed work. These jobs are the most accessible tathe 
financial aW administrator and the most convenient for the students. 
Developing an employment progranjj4o meet tl?e need of the^eatest 
number of students,>^ho^vever, Yil^'o neq.uijrfes effort in assisting stu- 
dents with e^plojrment duangdrlitnme^ancl other vacation periods, 
off the campus alg^well^ks on the caihpus. Ttiei primary app/oach to 
employment must bg^as part of the fi^nancial aid package, although it 
is clear ttfat a stucJfent also benefits fronj working both as part of his 
matujratlon process and as a means of eJcploring various jobs. , 
* The financial aid administrator is concerned with part-time em- 
ploymentifor students during^ the^ academic'year, and fuU-fiime em- 
ployment during the various vacation pejriods. The placement office 
devbtes its activitieB to assisting studtents in finding jobs that begin 

. upon graduation or permanent withdrawal from thp institution. Th^- 
peifsonnel oftice |^as as its responsibility the selection, employm^rvC 
and evaluation of the regular, ftiU-time employees of tlie institution 
itself, The personnfelofHcSe may be concerned with both academic and^ 
nonacademic empl6yfees or only with those thjit^e nonacademic. ' 




Many studies have been made of the effect of employment on aca- 
clemic performanc.e. Generally these studies indicate that more stu- 
dents can work (both during the academic year and in summer vaca- 
tion?) where programs of assistance are provided by the institution. 
• If the employmerftprogram offers help in plamiing student schedules, 
if jolj3 are arranged in segments of 8 to 15 hours per week, and if 
coiinsel is provided to individuals as problems arise, students may 
earn a^aubstantial share of their college expenses without undue aca- 
demic i^train. 

Measuring the PotentialjContribution from Employment 

Student employment has perhaps, become Jbhe most promising ele- 
> ment in the financing of ;>iigher education to^ay. It merits partfcular 
attention from colleges and universities because it has shown great 
gotehljial for.grpwth. It has been'-suggested that combined vacation 
and term-time yearly earnings of students can range from $2,000 to 
$3;00tf' where strong* effective, year-round empfloym^nt assistance is 

available. ' * ' • 

In fi normal academic year of 38 weekis, students might be expected 
to work 34V^eks att 10 to 15 hours per weok,'Qr*a totabpf 340 to 510 
honrs. Assuming that students might also work 12 of the 14 weeks of 
the.sumjner vacatioli ^t '40 hours per week, one finds that needy stu- 
dents might work 450 Jio 4?Q hours in the summer, for a total of 'abojit 
800 to4,000 hours l^er year. At wage rates of $2.50 p^r hour>.;Btudents 
cifc earn $2,000 to. $2,500 per. year, and in ai^^s of higher hOuHy rates 
they might,gross $3,000. Ii|^me.tj[ixfes %iri* the* cost of living during 
Slimmer employment must then be deducted from earnings to arrive 
at the amoujut available for college expenses. • , <r \ 

' Iti is clfear, therefore, tijat potential earnings a?*e significant and 
that colleges alid universities haVe much to gain from-ithe develop- 
ment 6^ employment prog^Ajns. ^ T 

6rk^nizp,tion of student ]|§mtH«)J'ment 

The fbllowiiig elements appeay to.-be common to most puccessfuliem- 
ployment programs: . . • ^ . . • ,. 

^' L The institution m,ust lifccept the responsiljililrtfor creating 0. cli- 
mate inVhich^employera wilhin the Vjollege Or jjrfiversity are fcecep- 
tive to the id^a of employing atudents. Without question, J;he most 
severe ttfnitatiqn on the pbility of the student to work during the aca- 
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demic year is the number of hours per week and the p^rticular^hours 
in any day tliat he can woyk. Unless employers within the university 
are willing to accept the extra effort involved, in supervising, train- 
ing, paying, and scheduling student workers,^© program cai^-ie silc- 
cessfuK < » ' 

2, In addition to creating a fayorablcrclimate, it is essertti^il that the 
institution accept the financial commitment for establishing an em- 
ployment program and that it provide salary f<^r staff tjo develop wtfrk 
opportunities. Any institution could benefit from a^full-time.Btaff 
member to administer its employment program. It is important that 
one person be given th^ responsibility fai^kecuring work and the free- 
dom to develop jobs wherever he sees fit. Real assistance to students 
requires offMingf ihe widest possible variety of job opportunities arid 
the highest^pssible rates of pay, Tb reach this goal, the student em- 
ployment officer must develop new areas, of job opportunities, fill 
requests ^rom employers, for stadent workers, and educate students 
in the responsibilities andbenefits of employment. 
^ The comment is occasionally heard that students do not want to 
work. This comment is generally related to the fact that some jobs are 
going unfilled. It is significant' that similar comments ^were made 
about the early loan programs of the 1950s. They simpiy were not 
attractive' enough for students in terms of cost, repayment proce- 
dures, or convenience. Students and parents needed to be educated tp 
accept this form of financial aid. A similar job of educating students « 
in the advisability of employjnent is also necessary, - 

ijn his efforts to persuade employers to work out convenient sched- 
ules for students, 'adequate i-ates of pay, and opportunities to utilize 
or develop skills, the employment officer jivill find it advantageous to 
exer^t effort in understanding and meeting the problems of the em- 
ployer. 

It is only reasonable to expect that employers will want the support 
and ajssistance of an employment officer in whom they have confi- 
dence, if they are to risk theirown prim^ responsibilities by taking on 
that task with student help, Thjp employment officer must be avail- 
able to consult with employers, to counsel students who are not meet- 
ing their employme^nt commitments for one reason or another, and to 
secure immediate replacements when necessary, Fpr instance, he 
musl be able to handle the likely situation that up to 10 percent of the 
students workini^f will have to leave their jobs before .completion of 
the work c9ntract, for arty pumber of reasons, including academic 
problems arid schedule changes. ' • ^ 



3. It is important that student employment be an integral part of 
the fimincial aid prop^aixi. In nearly every instance in which ^ strong, 
year-round employment program has been developed, the major 
impetus has been supplied by those concerned ^th helping students 
meet the expenses of education. 

4. The employment officer will want to establish ^ose working rela- 
tionships with a number of offices including: 

The academic advisers. Th6 process of helping students to make 
reasonable work schedules, and the anticipation of potential aca- 
demic problems can be greatly eased by consultation with advisers^ " 
who are generally Wiell aware of the difficulties of combining study 
and work, of the demands of extracurricular activities, and of the 
problems caused by heavy laboratory commitments. Early consulta- 
tion about particular students can avoid problems of extfm panic and 
mass exodus from jobs during other periods of academic pressure. 
Pew problems alienate employers more than the sudden departure of ^ 
ipembers of their work force. The advisers will also be familiar with 
the social or cultural problems faced by students in adjusting to a 
new community. ^ » , 

The personnel office. The personnel office staff can bp extremely 
helpful, not only as a source*of information on new work dpportuni-' 
.ties, but also as the office responsible for establishing wage rates and 
hiring policies. The personnel office cfin be instrumental in selqcting 
and promoting department supervisors sympathetic to the use of 
student workers, and it can perform a valuable service in negotiations 
with unions by maintaining the right of the institution to employ 
studdnts. • . 

The career placement officer The placement staff can help students 
obtain career-oriented summer jobs as well. If both offices are helping 
students fihd summer jobs, an arrangement can be worked out to 
avoid conflict and embarrassment of employers. One such arrange- „ 
ment is for the placement office to administer placement of students 
in work of a career nature,' &nd to have thie financial aid office admin- 
ister thq remaining summer jobs. A free exiJhange of information be- 
tween the two offices can l^ad to advantages for both, and particularly 
for the students. - ' 

Many other offices within the university may from time to time be 
utilized iJs a source*of special assistance in developing job opportu- 
nities. For example, the business or service departments may provide 
help in the establishment or operation of the small sales agencies that 
, exist in someiorm at most institutions. ^ 
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Orgranization within the Financial Aid Office 

Organizatipn of the employment program can 1)e efFec^vely estab- 
lished in a number of way/ One of the simplest is to divide the effort 
according to the needs of the employers into regular part-time pm- 
ployinetit during the academic year (her6inafteir referred to as term- 
time employment); and summer employment. 

This division talces into account the time the student has available 
for employmentj^ the season of the year in which he seeks work, and 
the kinds of employers he will be dealing with. The bulk of term-time 
employment will likely be found within the university, whereas most 
of the students will have to find work elsewhere during the summer 
vacation. 

Te'hn-time employment This form of employment msCy'be further 
divided according to whether, the jobs call for a regular weekly com- 
mitment of time throughout the academic year, such as work in the 
dining halls, or are occasional opportunities calling for a few hours 
of work', kuch as snow shoveling, babysitting, or lawn mowing. Some- 
what differeht procedures and effort^are called for in administering 
these term-time programs. ' . . ' 

As has been indicated . earlier, a prime source of term-time jobs is 
the personnel office. The personnel staff will be able po indicate which 
jobs could be broken down into hourly segments small ehbugb to be 
managed by students, and which jobs could be mastered by Istudent^ 
Other valuable sources of inf6rmation about job possibilities are tmUt 
secretaries to department heads who generally kno.w what typos of', 
personnel are required by their departments^ . 

Major sources of unskilled' labor opportunities are found in the 
dining halls, libraries, janitorial serviceis, grounds-keeping depart- 
ments, and in clerical duties su<Slt as filing and mailing. Virtually 
every office will have some rteed for routine, unskilled help. • . 

Although most of the worl? ope"ti to students in an institution may 
be unskilled, a constant search for semiskilled and skilled job oppor- 
tunities should be made. Additional jobs supervised by the office may 
include research aide? for the f^iculty, teaching aides, and studelit 
sales agents. . ^ , - 

Faculty aides. These jobs are often the most exciting and useful for 
students desiring to work with faculty members on projects close to 
a student's field of concentration. Because of the academic iiftplica- 
tions of this work, jobs of this nature are among the Arst to be se- 
lected for inclusion in the College Work-Study Program. Particular 



care must be exercised in selecting students for these jobs, since fac- 
ulty members usually require that the students meet certain criteria, 
including interest or background in the field and relatively high aca- 
demic standing. 

Teaching aides. This popular job gives undergraduates who are con- 
sidering teaching as a career an opportunity t9 explore the field while 
.earning money teaching at the elementary and secondary levels. Stu- 
dents must be selected with considerable care for this work which is 
carried out under tHesiJpervision of the local school authorities. 

Student sales agents. Enterprising students have sold newspaper 
and magazine subscriptions to their fellow students for generations. 
In recent years the trend has been for the colleges to organize stu- 
dent Hales agencies, partly as a means of controlling the access^ of 
salesmen to the student body and partly as a means of providing 
useful jobs for needy students. These agencie/operate both on and 
off the campus, and th^y have numerous advantages, They often pro- 
vide a very high income per hour of work- Good salesmen often earn 
$5 to $8 per hour. They provide flexible daily and sea9onal work sched- 
ules. Often a student can sell enough items in the Qarly fall to permit 
him freedo'm fron^ work for the remainder of the year. Total earnings 
possil^le-for student sales afeen£s are generally higher than any other 
student oCcUpation. Agency operations provide a great variety of jobs 
apd work experience for students wTio may desire a career in buai- 
ness. These jobs may include small business^maiiagement; bookkeep- 
ing and accounting; selling by direct call, by advertising, and by tele- 
phone; writing for publication; market research and report writing; 
and collecting accounts Vciceivable. • 

Generally such special jobs require particular attention and sep- 
arate records. Most often these jobs are exjJ^rimentarin nature and- 
ar^^tntended to meet the needs of a particular segment of the student 
body. They often i;ivolve a particular skill, occasionally provide more' 
flexible work schedules, havejjigher wage or income possibilities, or- 
are closely allied to the Student's field of concentration or careei^goal. 

^bff-cami)us employment during the academic year is less satisfac- 
tory many i^tudentVbecause employers generally require longer 
'^hpurs, and work locations .are less convenient. Availability of ofT- 
-campus emplo:^fRfnt opportunities will depend a great deal on the 
location of the college. Unskilled laborrofTportuni^ies in nearby com- 
munities may include maintenance and delivery vfStX^ of various 
sortja, retail sales qpportunities, jobs Us guards in buildings or as' at- 
tendants in parking lots, jobs in restaurants,- and so on. Particularly 
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useful sources^of jobs will be retail stores at holiday seasons and 
during odd hours on evenings and weekends. Excellent results can 
be obtained if the employment service is organized, so that it can 
locate a specific number of student workers on short notice. 

SumTher employment: Employment during the sumpier is the other 
major subdivision of activity in the student employment pflSce. Finan- 
cial aid officers have become increasingly aware of the contribution 
made from term-time jobs. Wtyle they have also expected a contribu- 
tion from the student's summer earnings, toQ little effort h^s been 
made to help students find suinmer empFpyrhent. The assumption has 
been that students have been able to obtain eniployment in the past 
and that they will continue to be able to do so. Unfortunately, many 
students are without experience in job hunting and in the face of in- 
creasing i^nemjployment are finding it extremely difficult to obtain 
useful employment. , 

By organiz^ing sumyner employment programs to assist students in 
finding work, the institutions will both pfrotect a source of funds they 
h^v^ depended oh and take advantage of a resource that has consid- 
erable rpom for growth. - * • , 
' While it is true that studehts are facing severe competition and in- 
creasing unemployment: in the unskilled labor market, it is also true 
that labor i& iy short s^upply in many skilled and semiskilled areas. 
Thus the furiCTion of the employmj^nt office in helping students ob-^ 
tain summer jobs is quite, different from placing students in term- 
time jobs. Many colleges have been able to control number^ of jobs 
that could be guaranteed to students during the academic year, but 
most summer jobs must be sought from nonuniversity sources. '!^he 
burden of obtaining employment in the summer must therefore be 
shifted to the student. Instead of supplying him with a specific job, 
the employment officers must provide the student with job leads,^l/h 
information about potential sources of work, and with guidance in 
evaluating his needs an3 making a strong presentation to employers. 
The employment officer must; in effect, educate students in develop- 
ing skills that will appeal to employers. ' 
^ Perhaps the most important part of the summer employmeptTpro-'^ 
gram is that of helping studefits to discover talents and toT^evelop' 
skills that will enable them to find employment in any l^bor market. 
Skilled students can usually secure jobs ihat pay higher wages than 
can students without such skills. 

The college itself provides a great range of facilities and people 
who may help students develop skills that will be in demand by em- 
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ployers. Professional or vocational training departments could offer 
s^hort basic courses in various skills to students who may "be enrolled 
in jother departments. For example,' a hotel management program 
might Assist in training waiters, bellhops, desk clerks, and short-order 
cooks; a computation center could provide short^courses in program- 
ming, data processing, and perhaps machine maintenance r the agri- 
^culture department could offer simple courses in lawn and garden 
care, landscapi'ng, andNtriee pruning; the information or news Office 
could^^ve training in pji^qigraphy and news release preparation. The 
opportunities for special col^irses within the faculty and service de- 
parttnents are widespread, ^\ ' . 

In many instances student&nnay improve or develop skills while 
working' in these departments on a subsidy from the College Work- , 
Study PTOgram. To the extent that students may then obtain employ- 
ment latier at higher-wFages, the College' Work-Study Program funds 
will have been used most efficiently as ''seed" money. - 

Numerous typ^s of bjisinesses need additional unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers during the summer. Firms with seasonal activity,, 
.such as air-conditioning installation and service, marine supplies 
manufacture and sales, landscaping and lawn care services, and fruit 
and vegetable packing operations frequently can use students during 
the stmimer. City recreation pi*ogra:ms, day and overnight ^amps, re- 
sort h^l^ motels, and private' clubs may also be sources of )&ps if 
students haVe the appropriate skills. 

Other summer em^pl'oyers may ^include property insurance com- 
panies, resort owners' associations, tourist information centers, and 
private and public historical or recreational facilities such as zoos, 
amusement pa^ks, exhil^its, and guided bus tours.of the city. Informa- 
lidh on the locations of tourist and recreational facilities can prob- 
ably be obtained from the Junior Chamber of Commerc^, tourist in- 
formation bure aus, or state employment serviqes. ' 



AdminiStDation of Job Programs 

It iiin the administration of a year-round employment program that 
ihp need for an employmei^ officer, with some staff assistance, be- 
comes clearest. If the etnifloyment officer is to be of real assistance to 
the students he fnust'provide h^l) with fc»6th term-time and summer 
jobSfhe'^niust h^ve ^ome infiuene^ on wage rates; he should be avail- 
able f6r counsel and advice; he shoiild provide opportunity for special 
training cou^eVfor students; he must be constantly in touch with 



employers, both on and off the citmms; and he should be able to de- 
- . velop experimental programs to provWte^he widest possible variety 
of jobs to mdet the varied interests, abiliutes, and needs of the stu- 
dent?.^ » / • 

^ In approaching any employer, the college employment oflScer should 
know the disadvantages as well as the advantages in hiring students. 
. Increased supervisory time may be required to train, schedule, and 
o * oversee the greater number of part-time personnel required to do a 

job. Turnover may be high among students for a variety of reasons, 
^ including examination panic, academic diffictUty^ ^Ind simple changes 
in plans. Considerable effort must be exerted to ma:int|iin a stable 
work force. The employer may view studentsja^ unreliable because 
their primary concerh is with their academic programs. 
.On the other hand, students cah present real advantages to the 
employer. In some instances cost savings will result because the stu- 
dents can work odd, hours, evenings, and weekends, when the em- 
ployer might have to pay other employees for overtime. In the dining 
halls, for example, students can work only as needed at each of the 
three daily meals; otherwise, two shifts of full-time help might'be 
required. Students can be ^extremely effective supervisors of other 
students, thus relieving the burden on the employer. By being con- 
versant with all student problems they are often able to foresee and* 
cope with diflSculties that mi^bt arise and cause students to miss 
worl^ When a well-organized program provides counseling and evalu- 
ation of work performance, students are likely ..to be more reliable 
than are other part-time workers. 
; Significant elements in the administration of job programs incjiud^: 

Coordination of jobs with other forms of aid. To provide students 
with a means of meeting theic expenses and an overall view of re- 
sources available to meet their total financial needs, the finartcial aid 
office must treat employment as an integral part of the student as- 
sistance program. 

Some employment programs will assist incoming freshmen in ob- 
taining jobs for the summer immediately preceding matriculation. 
Since freshmen and sophomores generally find the job-seeking pro- 
cess most difficult, this service can be of real value to them. 

Interviewing^ counseling^ and placement^. The most important ele- 
ment in any successful employment program is unquestionably the 
amount of guidance given to students to help them plan i<easonable 
work schedules, takirig into account the many factors that may later 
conflict with term-time eifiployment. The^^ factors include class and 
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laboratory schedules, academic achievement, financial need, extra- 
curricular activities, athletic schedules, and the adjustment required 
by the student's particular social, educational, or religious black- 
ground. ^ 

So many factors, are involved that afFect the student's abilitj/?to 
work that the employment program should be designed to proyidc^ 
maximum flexibility in hourly, daily, and seasonal work schedules, 
and the greatest possible variety of job opportunities. Foreign stu- 
dents find certiain kinds of work beneath their social status; ^lack 
students often identify certain kinds of work with the limitations tra- 
ditionally placed on them by society; and students accept wor,k that 
conflicts with extracurricular schedules. Students have also been 
known to take work schedules that left no time in the day for lunch. 
Needy students have taken on too heavy work loads because of their 
financial need and. have thus assured failure in the classroom. Stu- 
dents have accepted routine, low-paid work infhe dining halls with- 
out realizing they possessed skills, such' as bodkkeeping or computer 
programming, that would have made them eli'giblefor better jobs. 

By interviewing students in the early fall of their freshman year, 
the employment officer can assist thetA in planning schedules that 
take advantage of any skills they possess, foresee problems they may 
encounter, and educate them in their responsibilities to their em- 
plojrer. The interview ^is an excellent time to explain to the student 
the expectations an employer has and the emphasis that the em- 
ployment office will place on the student's meeting his obligations. 

The interview is the appropriate. time to consider whether to advise* 
a freshman to borrow instead of working in his first semester if the 
adjustment problem is severe or the student has questionable aca- 
demic preparation. It is also an excellentiime to devise a schedule of 
work for the athlete Who needs fiunds, but who cannot carry on, a job 
during his sport season. Having jobs available that permit such 
• schedules is a gre&t asset. Sales agencies are excellent sources of 
such employment because many of them complete their program 
within a single season. For example, the small sales ageificies often 
solicit only for a few weeks in the" fall: Often they provide sufficient 
earnings to permit a student not to work the rest of the year. 

^ Training and skills courses. The process of educating students in 
finding work, in taking a^antage of any assets they have, and in 
meeting responsibilities^ to employers is one that is rarely paid atten- 
tion to by^the secondary schools or by parents. The fact is that the 
typical student knows nothing aboat the process. Consequently the 
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employment office must play major role in educating students in 
where to loolc for work; in how to analyze their interests, needs, and^ 
assets; in how t6 present their strengths effectively to an employer; 
aijd in developing further any skills that will generate better jobs, 
more convenient work schedules, or higher pay. In addition to per- 
sonal interviews, an effective method of, educating* students is con- 
ducting seminars in job-htintihg to discuss the preparation of r^sumds, 
the writing of letters of application, and hinti for making a good im- 
pression during employment interviews. 

One institution begins registering its students in September for 
both term-timef and summer work. Seminars may then be given 
^during the fall in preparation for summer work, so that students may 
apply for summer jobs during Christmas and spring vacations. Many 
summer jobs i^equire application in November or December, and it is 
fi:MUently fjmnd that the better summer jobs are filled by January. 
BecMisiJifee student often is at an institution distant from th evoca- 
tion at which he desires to work, the caliber and .extensiveness of his 
correspondence may determine the kind of work he obtains. 

An individual's r6sum6 can also be an effective tool for the employ- 
ment officer to use in opening up new job areas. By mailing several 
individual resumes to a prospective employer, the employment officer 
can often lead the employer to think of* specific highly qyalified indi- 
viduals in more sympathetic fashion than is possible with a general 
mailing seeking "job openings." " 

Hequesting that students supply information about past summer 
jobs they havelield can also provide excellent additional job leads for 
other students. Some colleges maintain notebooks of jobs that have 
been held by former students as a source of job leads. 

Courses in skijls that students will find useful in locating term-time 
or summer work are particularly important in securing summer em- 
ployment in areas where the studen^ncounters severe competition. 
' Controlling, reporting, and evaluating student performance on the 
job. If the employment officer is to maintain good relationships with 
employers and if he is to provide information on the results of the 
program, he will need an effective system for registering students, 
eojitrolling their referral to employers, and receiving information 
from employer^^>n^e^tudent's worlcperformance and tenure on the 
jobr — ^ ^ " 

, Because the effectiveness of supervisors and their syirfpathy to- 
ward student workers vary greatly, it is important that the employ- 
ent^office tajce^hatever steps ai*e necessary to insure student job 



r'esponsibility. In particular^ the^mployment officer should have final 
authority in allowing students to terminate jobs. This restriction is 
advisable because the employer may feel he must let a student em- 
ployee leave his job whenever^he thinks he needs time to study, and 
thfBn the employer may cjjmplain to the employment officer that stu- 
dents are not reliable. 

Some institutions have used job responsibility sheets that explain 
to employers the obligations of student employees. This statement 
usually includes such factors ''as what action to take in the event of 
illness, ho^ to locate substitutes if an examination conflicts with 
WDrk, whom to see if the student desires to leave a job, under what 
'conditions a student may terminate a job, and to whom information 
about the student's job performance should be reported. Reports from 
employers on student performance provide an excellent basis for 
counseling and assisting students regarding future jobs. There is no 
question that the student is more responsible about meeting his job 
obligations when he knows a report of his performance will becoi^e 
part of his^record in the financial aid office. Moreover, a report on the 
student's jab performance can be an excellent recommendation for 
upper-class financial aid awards, because-it is indicative of the effort 
the student has made to help himself. 

Publicizing job opportunities. Prompt notificatit)n to the students 
of job opportunities for work during the academic year or during the 
sum.nfier can serve to educate them in the usefulness of the office and 
in the variety of jobs available, as well as to provide employers with 
prompt service. Publicity can vary from simple notices on office bulle- 
tin boards to notices in the dormitories and announcements in stu- 
dent newspapers. One institution publishes a weekly p§ge of em- 
ployment opportunities and information, and this is distributed to 
every room in the dormitories. Another institution broadcasts infor- 
mation about available jobs from the campus radio station. 

Since the employment office is primarily a service operation for 
both students and employers, its ability to bring the two together as 
quickly and conveniently as possible should be its most important 
characteristic. Many employers advertise good jobs with several in- 
stitutions, and the first students to reply to an opening usually have 
the best chance of getting the job. A major part of the employment 
effort lies in educating students in how to go about the process intel- 
ligently. 

Finding the right student for the right job. The student employment 
branch af the financial aid office should not needlessly duplicate forms 
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and request information already provided in the student's admission 
and financial aid applications; at the same time, it is essential to keep, 
records on student job applicants and what skills they have. 

In addition, if a student with a special skill fills out a card naming 
the skill and indicating where he may be reached, the employment 
staff is then able to locate a number of students possessing a desi^d 
skill whenever the demand arises. The catd may be kept in a file 
cording to the type of skill designated. References or testing should 
establish the quality of the skills a student lists. A simple typing test, 
for example, can determine quality and speed in this skill* 

Often students have no idea of the number of skills they already 
possess or can develop easily. One of the greatest services an employ- 
ment officer can perform for students is to stimulate their thinking to 
see how many jobs they are really well-fitted to fill. 

Loan Administration, Including^ Collection Activities 

Loans are sums of money offered with the requirement that they be 
repaid in whole or in part with or without interest. In recent years, 
loans have become a more generally accepted method of financing 
higher education. Since 1958, When legislation establishing the Na- 
tional Defense Student Loan Program was passed, students and fam- 
ilies have Jearned to rely heavily on loans to meet education costs. 
Application for loan assistance may or may not call for the applicant 
and his family to report information about their financial situation 
in order to show a need for funds, and the amount made available to 
the borrower may or may not be contingent on the amount of esti- 
mated need. Some loan programs require that interest be paid during 
the time the student is in college, others not until after he lea\^s. The 
major sources of loan funds are federal and state governments — 
these include loans made by commercial lenders and subsidized under 
the Federally Insured Student Loan Program. 

Some student loan programs available from organizations and 
agencies other than the institutions of higher education do not re- 
quire Extensive on-campus administrative activity; for example, tui- 
tion loan programs available through commercial banks. The educa- 
tional institution's involvement with such programs is minimal, 
frequently being limited to attesting to the lender that the applicant,^ 
or the applicant's child in the case of a bank loan to a parent, is a 
registered student. Other external loan programs, such as the Fed- 
erally Insured Student Loans that are also available through conj- 
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mercial lending institutions, require that the institution provide an 
aissessment of the student's financial need that may be as detailed as 
that done by the institution for its own programs. 

In addition to loan funds provided by sources outside the institu- 
tion, many colleges provide long-term and short-term loans to stu- 
dents from their own resources. Long-terni, low-interest-rate loans 
are repayable shortly after graduation or withdrawal although inter- 
est does not accrue as long as the student continues to be enrolled. 
Short-term or "petty cash" loan funds permit colleges to satisfy the 
emergency needs of students (for example, grocery or rent money 
until payday) in an efficient and economical manner, typically, these 
funds provide small amounts for short periods of time, such as "$30 
for 30 days." 

iDLstitutional Loan Funds 

An institutional loan is one belonging to or entirely controlled by the 
college. Many colleges have had their own loan funds for years, but 
some colleges may have all or nearly all their own funds tied up in 
their contribution to the National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) Pro- 
gram. There is, however, read need for institutionally controlled loan 
funds. 

^ With a large enough fund at his disposal, a financial aid officer has 
power and flexibility which he might not have with only NDSL Pro- , 
gram loans available to his students. With long- and short-term loan 
funds from the institution he can make much needed loans for a few 
months or a few days. He can lend to a hard pressed student whose 
parents cannot technically be considered needy. He can respond 
quickly to sudden emergencies when there is no time to investigate 
need. He can support a college policy of encouraging an educational 
summer or year abroad. He can make loans to foreign students not 
eligible for NDSL Program loans. He can require earlier repayment 
or charge a higher rate of interest if appropriate. 

In these and other instances, institutional loan funds will give the 
financial aid officer flexibility to meet genuine student needs and 
ideals, and to promote the educational philosophies and policies of 
his college. \ 

Sources of InstUutional Loan Funds 

Granted the usefulness of an institutional loan program, the ques- 
tion remains: If such a fund does not exist, or is too small, how can 
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money be found for it? Gbviously the financial ard officei^ task is to 
set his own sights) ajid then try to set the sights of\hiSsupefiorsf If 
he can get the priority, a fund drive among alumni'^ gind friends can 
proyide the capital for loans* Many colleges haye found that a High, 
priority can f)e^verf?to a Wd^ drive^ and 0iat a wcAl-mariaged loan 
fund has a special attracti^rofnes^ to (fpnors because ij i^ constantly-be- 
ing replenished, by coUec^ofts; A compntatiVely small lo^n fund'pan 
provide slj^ific^nl'assist^Jl^oe td^many'skideats for a long time^dn the 
future. A'^loan s^^gests [greater sejf-relianc^l than a gVant and £hu8 
has additional app*eal#fbr m&ny donor's/ ' ; " ' . 

For short-ternT l9afis; another Rossjbility existTs. Wany treasury 
portfplios have 'MobsCJ' chaA^ge ^CQ0UT(l§"-liqji^d funds that are idle 
or are in special 30-;^6p^ oB 90-day Recounts vy[ith afeailk^ Using these 
funds for short-lerln einergehgy'Tfil^iis tO'^B^udeiJts ca^ provide in- 
terest irtcome comparabfe yn$h other shoi^*^rm inV^BstmQnts, sCnd 
can^ay large dividends'in p;'evenVmg studJgnts frojn ?i[rocppitig out of 
school because c^f tfempdrary shof ta^es ojF f url4s,' ;^ 

Special AdministrativQj^roblhms • 
Application forms for institutional' Ipaj^ will vai^' from those^de-^* 
signed for the KfDSL jProgram to tfhe (iej^ee the- institutional lociaprrfJ 
-gram varies. A brief'simple application may be 'all that short-term,' 
emergency, or high-interest, np-neerd loans requii;e. An appficatton 
for foreign students, however, may require the addition of questions , 
about the home economy, the currency exchange rate, whether the 
currency is --blocked or loans rfre unp^yable^' whether the student 
plans on practical training in the United States after retdiving his 
degree, and wheth<jr he has a United States sponsor, n a 

'bifFerent fiinds^ interest rates, and dwe dates of notes require dif- 
ferent, additional records. A "full-spectrum" pro-am Is* time- 
consuming, compliqated, and relatively expensive to'adwnistor. 

The operatiori of An institutional loan prograifn» esp|e<?ially wKen it 
parallels *the NDSL Program, tends "to pyramjd loan^ op' the indi- " 
vidual borrower, with t'he consequence that repayjnent may bp diffi- 
cult. A yoimg school teacher, for example^ may ^ilve real;difficulty 'in 
^meeting two sets of loan payments .rupning concurrently. On^the 
other hand, a amall lo^nfund^at a ^ommynity college can be tied Hip 
.fojr'a relatively bngti^ne if deferment is'^made for senior college Und 
.^aduate school, aVid the college runs th^ risk of ha^Ting the ht>rrower 
^give his first loan a low ptioyity* for repaiS^ment. Limits'n^ust*l)e eel, 
and c}ear and present* danger of disaster to the studertt must be 



est^lisHed. Trt^'future ability, as jvell willingness, to repay must, 
be^ considesred, A crilciaj. administrative^ not to say philosophical, 
'guefitioh arj^esT^n jHidging the marg^hal effects of additional debt 
I iCgmnA the possibility of forcing a student to drop out for lack of 

funds* ' ' . * ' . ^ ^ .' 

In most respecjis, institutional loans will be administered m -the- 
sajme way aa under the 'ndsL Prqgrl^m, Accountfog and disburse- 
ment pyocedifres should b^e exactly the d^imer, for the care required in 
the handling of one type of loan iarfeitjlerj^eater^nor less than that 
required for the other. AppBcation prodejiures^can-b'e tlie same, and 
if .they are,'t"h^iin^ncial aid officef '^^who has a doippletelcnowledge 
of available funds, special restrictions, and p^rticiilar fea^res bf one 
fpnd or another -cah Secide wfiicl) loail \s mpst ad^fantagel0us to the ^ 
sttident. • 0 , , . , ' , • 

InstitdttionmLog^n Collection * ? i - • 

Tiie risk in ^making student loaYis^has- gejierully been judged "to be 
very row.,One of the dldest instittftioni^l loan funds' in't^he tfnited 
* " States*h^is a record of w1:ite-o|fijrfrom all causes, including d^ath, of 
* ^niyo ^bout 'one-tenth of 'i'.iferQent. Fo^ mpre than 30 years student 
^ borrowers 'have repaid, their loans ahead ;of the date they were due 
to'tjie^e^rtent of Abqut-30 p^j'cejit. • ; ^ 

It can even be^Jirguetl thAtstjudgnt Joans should show somewhat 
greatef- loss and delinqiiency,jf college^ and financial aid officers are 
being* siifficiently adyenturoUa. pmiting loans,, to uppdr-cla^^S stu- 
dents with t?h^ straijgest academic averages ^siy' improve collection 
^ raUs, Uut it does not necessarily provide a!d where ai^ is mdst^needied. 
'^'^But even when'sbmewhat greater risks afelaken, the college carv 
anticipate a good collation record when sound prpcedures a^e fob' 
lowed. ^ ; ^ ^ ' 

The esi^entials df ,good^/collection are contained in gqQd conln^nica- 
tidn with tlievstudent both "while he is enroled and during the monlhs 
% ,or year^!he,i^ repaying the loan. Withholding transcHptsx)r.referral 
tp lixi attorney are ex:treme stepi that shodfd not^ften \)e il6?;essaEy. 
' InstitUtionaJ toan^, like loans und^r-tW^ NDSb. Program, need 
properVare a^d mana^ment by the aid ofRicej arfd by the business 
office, whicji may m£\nage^thfe invested dapital/if any, of the fund afla 
whifeh may be ,rfe8pon3ible for* keeping accounts, n\aintaining fund 
• , ireiordd, and supervising collections.* Thp lioah officer, o^* financial aid 
^ V^^fficer, id als^ e^Qpected lo keep good records ^nd t^ be ajert to the con- 
^dition 3f funds* Hdr should knp^y the financial conditjon^of his student 
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..borrowers, be aware of changing need, and note the incidence of 
Unmet<»need* He should know how much he can lend'at the present 
time^t andte able lo tell his superiors how.much he will nee^ or ghould 
lend in the f utuye: He should be guided by the needs of his students, 
ihe requirements of effifcient administration, and the purpose \and 
philosophyof hisiffstitiifibn. ^ / , . 



Commercial Loans • ' . 



Although today guaranteedloans account for the major part of credit 
arranged for college Expenses, coipniercial loans also jRll a smaller, 
more specialized need- These loans, which'generally "carry ,a h'ighei^ 
interest rate, are designed to spread the bulk payment of ..college 
cQstsover a period of time. , - ^ ^ 

^ For many ^families, these commercial loans re'prej^ent arway to pro- 
vide the parental contribution that may be cohsidfered available for 
annual postsecondary educational expen;3es but cai^ot be provided 
from current income. Because gf growing inflj^]tion\nd the conse- 
quent "squeeze of tjie njiddle-class," these-commprcial loans to par- 

^ents'are becoming increasingly important. The financial aid adminis- 
trator can^recommend loans gf this type to parents as an ecojibmically 
feasible alternative to .too heavy student borrowing or student work 
schedules that are too demanding. ' , * \ . 

Many families reach the middle-* a^*d upj/er-in'come levels only a 
few yearp before the first child is ready for.college and thus have ho 
large accumulation of liquid assets that can readily be called on for 
college e^cpen^es. Thi*^jbype of fam^Jy is o|ten found to Have most of : 
its accumulated wealth invested in ^ home* an automobilp, andfsimi- 
lar nonjiquid assets. With the discr^ionary, income the family has 
available, however, it; can pay for college expenses on amanthly t)asiS 

, if.given a plan tailored t^ its npeds: ^ ^ , ' 

Initially, colleges themselves developed and operated time-payment 
plaYis that usually invblved deferred^ payment of. college costs. HowV 
ever, as the demands for monthly payment progffuris grew as a-result 
of increasing tuition charges, colleges found that their costs for oper- 
ation of the progra^^ns mounte^d rapidly.- They becamq particularly 
concerned about the cost of borrowing mpqey for their immediate ' 
operations to replace tuition payments tl^'twere defejfifed. They also, 
were'fac^d with borrowing to cover cost^^df clerical, accounting, col- 
lection, iind administrative procedures involved in the time-paymer|t. 
plans, plus the cost of losses resulting f^rom^bald deVts tvnd the dq^ith . 



- ^or disability of the parent. Jhese (Tosts, which could be cha/ged ,only 
to the genet&l operating J)udget8 of ther colleges, produced further in- 
cre^es in tuitiop^andjn turn, more^demands for deferred payment," 
, ^*»nd greater' expehseg. , . , / , , 

, " To m^et these needs, two ifi^jor types of private planfs were devel- 

• oped by commercial institutions. The first involves prepayment _of 
' ..coUegk^xpenses by the family,^ w0i po loari inyolve^d. The parents 

»gijee tfo make. monthly paytft^nts to the "company, /beginning some. 

• .• months befof^he student fi^t enters the colleg^ Throughout the 

• - four college years- .the patehts will continue t6 pay/the company suf- 

fiicifejt&'toims tQ cover ^cadeijiic term charges h^foide the money is dis- 
^ ^ buried py the!somrtony to the college. Insurance on the lif^ of the 
. head, of the -fafnlly, accompanied by a^isabilitj/ clause, guarantees 
■r-tjtftatf 'in th^ evenjt of histr-her death or disability^ the student Will 
ifeceivethiefiill amouhtbf the contract. • ' j ■ ' 
I ■* k^^bi- a program" 6f this type th£, cojnpan^ has. none* 0/ its own funds 
' .jnvested.'for It is in reality a forced savings p.l^in, which in additioh 
• ' pyovidps the family ade^at§ edubatipnaHnsunaii^e.' Costs under this 
*. plan normalli^Mnclude\n- initial •memb^jshilJ ffe&, jv jmonthly charge. 

■ ' f6i^€he in^^ahoW a siAaiyet^yice fee. y 

Tt|6 second. type »f.coTqm^rcial^llih coligis'ts of regular instailment 
,'lo«itls,gi'fe''nted>or paymeWt'bf college cfxpenses. Some of thes'e require 
the* participatipn^of the cdll^ge, 4rhile others enter into direct loan 

* 'Aeretfmentip^wjijr\.piiren1iB. Sotne are nationwide; others serve only 
. families from' the bank's customer area. Occtfsionally loans. of this 

V \ype ^ave interest rdtes lower than copl'parable.install'meht loans; 

• '/ 'Others cMry rates tha^ are nbt'«^idvantaeeou6 to tfie family. » 

* '• a-liTtanciaraid officer to knoW^-which plan,df any, he shou-ld 
- recotnnj'nd far. \iSe at his institution? Clearly, -a .common basis for 

comjmrisftti- is -"eeded. ^efe the. new federal Truth I'n Lgnding Act 

• • provides, Some assistancfe in fnaki-ng comparisons. The annual per- 

■ centaga rate, ils re^uirfed,by thi^ legislation, provides a common base 
• for judging the \:o3t 6f money 'm measured by a pimlile intfrest rate. 
' However/ sinqe 'rfiany variables must be taken into consid^ation, 

, 'it is impossible to make a quick calcu^tion 'of true costs. Insurance 
."t charts mJxy W-way "O^ be included in the cost, and actual feoVerapfe 
rval4p.a ftort con^pany.to cojjipany. Certain-plans require, tiotal prepay- 
' . iment; 6b"h'ers, partiaKprepayment; and still others, no prepaymenl^ 
' * All these f-aptors QontriBute td th^e overall cost. , . . . - \ 

■ '. programs sKoyld also'be carefully weighed in the light of the Sub; 
je'ctivQ requirements of a. family. A parent who'owns a sm's\ll, highly 
' . ... ^ . ■ 
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competitive>d^ines8 may not want a critical sui^ey made of his per- 
^ sonal credit standing, and would therefore favor a higher-cost plan 
thatdid not require credit review. A parent in failing health, "unable 
"^to secure insurahce through nprmal channels,^rould favor a program 
^ that itttCluded automatic irisurance coverage, even at a higher cost. 
Tiie^ personal, intangible benefits must be weighed before recom- 
. . mendings a commercial loan program to a family. 

. ' A financial aid officer must, hpwever, assure! himself that the true 
• interest charges of the progtam he/ recommends are at" least as favor- 
able *as those involved ij/ an /alternative arrangement, such as re- 
financing n home mortgage. Other factors lhat should be included ip 
the. financial aid officer^evaluation are the availability of banks par- 
^ ^ ticipatipg.in the recdmme^ided plan, the amount and cost of the in- 
^ stirance coverage, thfe size of monthly payments (including interest) 
in delation to the total amount paid to the college; and any hidden 
■ . charges (such as late payhient fees and penalties for cancellation of 
^ "the contract)^ ^ 

.Typically^ the effective rate of interest on cojyvmercial loan pro- 
y-' grams ranges from 12 to 18 percent. Consequei^ftly, other sources of 
educational loan funds should be investigated. / 

Tha diverse problems facing higher educ^ti^ today demand di- 
Ver&e^resources. It would be unfortunate if the development of new 
prograpis were curtailed on the mistake]/^ issuYnption that existing 
programs fully satisfy the needs of students and their families. Com- 
petition among the various lending institutions and the influence of 
the federal gov.ernment have reduced the abuses that w^re present 
^ in some oarly/com'mercial programs. 'National/ state, and local agen- 
'cies are continually refining their plans and offering new ones to help 
parepts, students, jind colleges in various ways. These developments 
. "should be encouraged by^the colleges because they provide additional 
. ways to finance the* Cost of their students' educatioii. , • 

r Financial Aid I*aokagring " a' 

The term "fihancial aid packaging" and^its underlying concept has 
become a'h integral" part of financial aid. .administration. The State- 
ment of Practices of Finanaial Aid Administration of the College 
Scholarship Service states that the financial aid administrator must: 
^ "Acknowledge and meet the full need through a combination of grant, 
loan, and employment determined through consideration of the stu- 
dent'B individual circumstances and alpilities to the extent possible." 
^ ^ ^ " • / 
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The Higher Education Act of 1965 and this Statement of Practices 
mandate that the financial aid officer, after determining the need of 

'an aid applicant, develoip a financial aid package using a combination 
of all available resources at tfte tnstitutign to meet aH of each stu- 
dent's individual needs. \ * 

Before an institutional aid admljiistrator can construct a finaTTcial 
aid package for a student, decisiAns, must be made regarding; the 
amount of grant assistance and the amount of scflf-help the insti-' 
tution wishes to provide for various 1^at|gorie8 of students. Such 

^decisions must include the Teotisideratibti "of th^ appropriateness of 
self-help for entering freshme?) or fpr students from minority or 

^economically disadvantaged backgrounds. Can such students aflTord 
to work in theii* initial year when they are Jbrying to adjust to a heavy 
academic program? Does, the student's academic program leave 
enough time for him to perform adequately in a jol^? Should long-term 
loan»>be given to "high ijisk" students in their early/!ollege years even 
though they may not be able to complete: their education and never 
repay the loans? Will the reasonably expected future earnings of a 
potentii^l loan recipient allow that student to repay the loan? In de- 
ciding oathfe malceup of the financial aid package, the aid officer must 
keep constantly in mind each student's needs. 

So that, {ill avxiilable resources may be considered in putting to- 
gether studgnt aid packages, it is essential that all student aid pro- 
grams be bentralizedin'one office. 

' In a study ^conducted* by the General Accounting vofee in 1971 of 
the coordination- of the federally funded programs of financial as- 
sistance; it was found that adrafniatratiVif coordination continfied to 
be a problem.' The report recommended that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare "direct the Office of Education to . . . require 
institutions of higher educatioji' to eiitablish procedures for coordi- 
nating assistance provided unSer f*ederul student aid programs which 
require a sharing wf financial need with any assistance provided 
under the Guaranteed Student Loan, Program and other sch^p^ 
administered aid programs. This recommendation was tiiad^y^)ier 
finding that financial aid administrators at nearly all thfyipc^^i^ 
tions surveyed awarded aid to students without regarc^o whethmy 

1. 0%c of tho Comptrollor (k'^uonil, Nerd for Impravrd (Un^diuntiat) of FcdcrMy 
AmiHicd Stttdfht Aid Vrnammti, in IriatHtutionn ofUiohcr bldtifatiou, V^ixn\\\{\\^UmJoS"u: 
Omccof Education, 1972. : ^ ^ ,X / 

2.0p.rt7.,p.23. n\ ^ 
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the ^tudent had requ^ed or obtained loaAs under the Guaranteed 
Student Loan *jProgram. The General Accounting'Office ^Isp found 
that financial aid offices frequently were not provided with informa- 
tion about students who received aid from federal, state, or private 
programs that were administered by other offices on the same cam- 
pus. ^ ' ■ ' . ■ ' . ; ' 

One way to determine pr^qper proportions of ^id i« to make self-help 
^ specific 4)roportion of any^award package, varyirig the proportions 
of job and loap^aceording to the talents, credentials, and vocational 
goals of the student. This pattern, involving a more or less fixed pro- 
portion of self-help,'worki5 best when needs are not too great. It can 
do great dnjustice if applied insensitively, for then the heavtest bur- 
den of job&^d loans will go to those with the least financial security 
and oftep^o those who need the most encouragement to try to gain a 
college education. Thps, if this pattern is used as a Jbasis for pack- 
aging, it is important to establish a reasonable niaxiirium for self-help 
and increase gift aid for the stujients with the greatest need. 

Another approach is to begin with loans.and jobs up to a maximum 
in relation to college expenses, before adding any gift aid. This pat- 
tern tends to provide only loans and jobs to st^i dents from the most 
favored economic backgrounds, on the theory that they are generally 
the best prepared for college and thus better able to 'wojk and to 
borrow. Gif t^id is then reserved for those with the^reatest need. 

Another approach is to require'^self-help froni 'students only after 
thef have com'jileted their freshman year. Then, after the student 
has demonstrated his ability to achieve academically, the amount of 
cgift aid might decrease as each additional academic year is com- 
pleted, the proportional amounjt of self-help being increa,sed. Existing 
guidelines for participation in some student aid programs, however, 
might prohibit an approach of this type if participation is contingent 
on self-help from all aid recipients. . , 

There seejn to be three identifiable approaches to packaging finan- 
cial '^aid.,They are not fully differenti^ed^^however, fior are they 'char- 
acteristically followed by any particulW group of aid administrators.^ 
They can be summarized as follows: \^ ^ 

1. The "ladder" approach assumes*^that th^ BEOG assistance avail- 



3. Much of this discussion follows from the "Preliminary Report to^tt^ Deputy Cpm- 
^issioner for Higher Education" of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Us6e Task Force on the Management of Student Assistance Programs. Washington, 
^ \p.C.: HEW/Usds, December 1973/ V' . 



abl^ to needyistjidents through the federal government is the "bot- 
tom stei^" on a ladder ofvfinancial assistance. The n^xt steps are the 
other' forms of grant aa*istancfe made^ailable through the federal 
government, st^te pro-ams, private Iburces, and institutional re- . 
sources. These bottom steps of grant aid kre followed by employment 
assistance, then by subsidized loans such as the National Direct Stu- ^ 
dent Loans, and finally by more expensive types of borrowing such 

^as the Guaranteed Student Loans. This approach implie^s a general 
philosophy that grant assistance nbrmally should be exhausteH be- 
fore term-time work is expected, that work Should then be added as 
necessary, and that lo^ assfstance should be considered^ only as jj^ 

iiast resort in filling the student's need gap. . ' .\ ' 

2. The "combinations" approach more 'traditionally 4ccepts-the 
grant-wor,k-loan Student aid "ladder? as\ point of departure from 

' which the aid administrator constructs a package.to meet a particular 
student's specific needs. T^i6 aid administrator who adopts this ap- 
proach draws freely from all sources to meet the. student's need. 
There is no particular order in which the various resources should be 
exhausted. ° 

3. The "self-^elp" approach Jbegins with the routine, inclusion of a 
large portion of self-help as the bpttom rung of tfiej^iddfer. This ^nay 
be in the form of student savings, summer jobs^ term-jbinie jobs, or 
loans combined with t)ie federal BEOG as the basis on which all other 
aid is- granted. This approach resei-ves grant aid for those students 
wha would be financially unable to attend the institution even ^fter 
having accepted reasonable amounts of loan and work assistance. 

With all three of these working concepts, theJafBasic Educational 
Opportunity Grant is used as a "bottom step" arfdthen all olher^tu- 
dent aid resources are considered in relation to it. 

V ' 0 

Foreign Student Aid Programs 

The key to a good foreign student financial aid prograim 'lies in ade- 
quate financial planning by both the in^itutionNojd the applicant 
before the student departs for the United States. Foreign student aid 
applicants require special attention because they are not eligible to 
apply under most sfate^and federal financial aid programs. Advanced 
planning, however, requires a coordinated effort among several of- 
fices at the institution. Normally, the financial aid administrator, the 
foreign student adviser,^nd the admissions officer will all be involved. 
The process gf^administering financial aid programs for foreign stu- 
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. dents is quite different from that of administering, programs for 
students who are, Unitexl States citiz^ei?s. , / 

. Resources for the support of foreign students come priiiiarily from- 

^ p four sources. These are: the student and his family, the government 
(in this case the country of which the student is a citi^^en), various 
^genqies th^t^nance international education progra;his, and' the 
Educational thstitution itself . 

As part of their applications for admission, foreign students sHould 
be asked to indic^ate the amount of monthly support, in United States 
dollars, that they c^n reasonably expect to have available from t^eir 
own funds, from'family contributions, and from monie$ donated from 
other private sponsors! Care shouia be taken' by the financial aid 
administrator to evaluate as, accurately as possibVthe contribution 
' from these sources since many foreign stuflents are overly bjitimistic 
about support of this type because of their eagerness to obtain ad- 
mission to an American education institi^on. Any statement ob- 
tained from the student's family or sponsor should specify clearly the 
length of time for which the support will be guaranteed, as well as the 
exact amount of money that wilf be available. Arrangements must 

♦ be made in advance for students to have access to the necessary 
. funds at the beginning of each tetm' as well as at i-egular intervals 
/ ^throughout the year. Despite every, precaution on the part of the aid 
administrator, problems in the transfer of money to the United 
States must be anticipated. Various international economic develop- 
ments will sometimes cause foreign governnients to suspend the 
transfer of currency ou^t of their countries, pledges made in good faith 
by their pitizens to support students in American colleges and univer- 
sities notwithstanding, The aid administrator must be prepared to 
find alternative sources of support for the foreign student When re- 
strictions of this type are made. , 
In preparing a budget for tHe' foreign student, Ihe financial aid ad- 
^ ministrator must Jnsure that the aid award will sustaii) the student 
completely for the-^ntire period that he or she is in the United States. 
Special areas of cpncern include' the need to provide for all incidental 
expenses, clothing, travel,. and maintenance — including during vaca- 
tion periods. When the budget is presented to a prospective sponsor a 
timetable should he attached that includes all dates on which large 
tuition and fee payments will come due. Estimated monthly mainte- 
nance costs should also be included. ' , >^ ^ . 

Since institutional funds for the support :of forieSgn students are 
usually very limited, the education institution should define clearly 
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the^ specific goals and purposes of its international student program 
A poScy statement denning the objectives of the international stu 
dent program- will Tie%-tbe financial aid administrator to ^st.ablish 
priorities ifor award ftmds. Pdr^ example, an insldtufjon nia^ 
use its interhlational student/program fo^id foreign coujitr^__ 
creasing iihe numtei^f professional ►a^d tec^ 
their population- ToL^rv>this^urpos^^ mayldecide to 

awafd financial al^^for^gnlta^r^ hold "j" visas only. A 

"j'^ visa requires. that^e^tudent return to his native country on the 
completion of his prcJgtam^f studies^ 

With the difficulties for^igh studefits'sehcounter in obtaining em- 
ployment and in repaying Joans, institutional support to the f oreign 
student aid program should be made primaib^ly in the form of gift aid, 
-Pbreigh students often have-more difficulty ih obtaining employment, 
. than the Americag^oOlege student because oKjthela^Q^age barriers 
and, because of th^e prejudicial attitude that Viany eniployers and 
their' clientele hojd against all "foreigners." I^reover, thermal 
policies of the Department of Immijp-atian..aa^^^^^ *' 
' actually prohibit employment of ::fareign^ studjp'ifK^^ holding 

certain types. ■ \ 

The intent of the studeilt visa is to'assist those ^vho qualify aca-. 
demically and financially \o proceed with a particular educational 
program. A person entering the United States on a stu^nt visa can- 
not accept employment without, special permission fronVthe United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Service, t'ailure ^ibtain Bii: 
official clearance to work may endanger the student's immigration 
status. To i)e. granted permission to seek employment, a foreign stu- 
dent must show that the intended work will not interfere with 
time academic Idad, and that the work is necessary to. provide 
tional funds for school expenses. Permission for employment during 
school vacations is also required. ' ^ • 

The law -also states that permission to hold campus employment 
can be granted to foreign students by the international student ad- 
^ser acting as an agent of the Iitimigration Service. To work 
campus, howeyer,'the foreign student must personally cMain permis- 
sion directly from the Immigration Office, and this must be -dorrencm 
' a yearly ba^fes.The status of the current labor market in the United 
States is alsoln^ortant since foreign students are often the last to be 
^ hired and the first to be released when the unemployment rate rises. 

Wohile short-term loaM can be of real use to foreign students in 
meeting current expenses when payments from hom^ or'Y rom sup- 
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porting agencies are delaiye^, Ipnger te ^Moans wilh jp^ymepts;de- 
layed until after graduation sfioul^ be awarded cautiausly. Th.e ex- 
, - chai\g^ rate between United 'States and foreign cur^encieis can make 
the rei^a^ment of a'Joan overly burden^pne if the^'deat is trying to 
XBpay tB^foanr-f r^HTi a salary ^r^din hisii^ve country upon grad- 
. uati^. Furthermore, the Collection pf any loan by a lending institu- 
ti&i may be difficult .or ifnpossi^^le if the recipient 'chooses^ hot to 
D . cooperate aftei" returning home^l f « , 

Many foreigh cofintries who have nSt yet 'developed adequate insti« 
tutions of poStsecQndary education provide for alVqr ^art, of^the ex^ 
pe«iseS of their citizens to study abroad.- Arrangec^ieintsljPpr financin 
students from tiiese countries are Usually made t>hrough the foreigni 
nation's Ministry of Education or iis em*bjassyjnihe.^n1tedistatea 
In addition to the* direct pa;yment of educational'expenses-by forei 
governments, there are a number of private oj; quasi-gb^ernment^ 
agencies that support educational programs^fo^^ntef national slbu- 
dents. Quite often these agencies seek eooperatiye aVrangeii&^ents 
with American universities. In the United States hutoy service cliibs 
and churches are also willing to supt)ort' foreign stuoh^ts at a local 
education institution. ; ' ^ 

In summary, foreign'*students should not te admitted to ah^nstitu- 
tion unless the financial aid administrator has reasonable procif=«that 
they will be adequately financed during their entire educational prd> 
grapi. Since a foreign student must meet all expenses incurred while 
in this country, carejnust be taken to prepare "adequate budgets^and 
to provide for the receipt of funds from outside sources at th^ appro- 
priate times. If the institution's foreign student aid program is to be 
effectively and efficiently administefTOTthe goals and objectives of its 
tftternational student program should be clearly stated. A policy 
statement of this type will also help the aid administrator to coordi- 
nate the. institution's funds with ^resources provided by outsitle 
' agencies. 4^ \ 

Grraduate and Professional Student Aid Programs 

The evolution of graduate and professional student aid programs in 
the United States has not paralleled>ttiat of the undergraduate as- 
sistance programs. Perhaps the greatest difference between financial 
aid program^ designed to assist, students at the graduate /mid the 
under^aduate levels stems from the degree to which need is em- 
ployed as a variable in the selection proces^. His,torically,^Afnerican 
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. sQCiety has sought to provide free, or very low cost, education in the 
elementary' and secondary schools and has heavily subsidized grad- 
uate and professionial study, but for some reason the financing of 
undergraduate education has been left primarily to the parent and 
the student. 

Some authors have suggested that th^re exists an historiqal lag in 
nhe introduction of the need factor into the awarding process of 
graduate financial aid. The necessity for a rationing device in the 
awarding of graduate aid, they argue, came later because the surge 
in graduate enrollments di'd not reacl^ the colleges and universities 
until the 1960s,' whereas the undergraduate colleges began to experi- 
ence large increases in eni:ollments during the 1950s. 
The donors of finatlcial aid resources at the graduate and profes- 
" sional level purs\ie a variety of purposes and goals. For example, the 
federal government has used this vehicle for manpower development, 
^te-^ti^^ien^nat^^ defense^ to promote international goodwill, to 
^develop certain resfe>^rch capabilities and specific disciplines^, to en- 
courage teaching in^s^^O-^^s, to educate certain federal em- 
ployees, and to pro^d^geiier^^d to students who seek an advanced 
education. The sta{e governments have used aid to graduate and pro- 
fessional students as a way of rewarding individuals for ^rvices pre- 
viously rendered orXpromised to the state or country, to* attract 
personsjyith' selected sfcilla^J^ the pursuit of certain cur- 

--T^^ufSms, and to sup^portedTO^ion in general. Likewise, institutions 
of higher learning have sought employees as well as students, have 
promoted their graduate programs, and have attracted top academic 
, talent with their graduate aid programs. 

This apparent duplicity in. the purposes of awarding graduate aid 
can also be seen in the terminology used to describe it. For example, 
the term fellowships or assistantships may be used to advertise gift 
awards for which no service is required of the recipient. On the other 
hand, these terms are ako used for grants that are, for all practical 
purposes, employment contracts. In some instances differentiation 
has been attempted by inserting words such as "teaching'' or '|re- 
search" before the generic terms "fellowship'' and "assistantship." 
In other instances, identical graduate financial aid stipends are des- 
ignated as awards or traineeships. The point is that the terminology 
used in describing graduate financial aid is much more inconsistent 
than that which has been developed and adopted in the last lO.years 
for similar undergraduate aid programs. 
It should not, therefore, surprise the financial aid administrator to 
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find that the various donors -the federal .goverhment,Hhe various , 
'state^overnments, institutions, and private donors-are not con- 
sistent in the terminoloiK^ they use or the selection process they 
employ. Whether the current differences in the awarding of financial 
aid at the graduate or undergraduate levels are the result of sound 
value judgmentsj^wliether they are the result of differences in the 
supt)ly and' demand of aid resources at the two levels, or whether the 
differences are historical accidents is perhaps an academic question 
to the practicing aid administrator. To counsel the graduate student 
properly, the aid administrator must be aware of the sources of finan- 
cial aid available and the criterirto be used in awarding each type. 

The aid admiriistratcgf should be particularly cognizant of those 
programs that benefit students applying to graduate programs 
within his own institution. He should also have available in his office 
sourcestof information regarding aid available in graduate schools of 
other institutions. There are a number of these source materials avail- 
able. Among them are the Annual Registrar of Grant Support which 
is published each year by Academic Media. The National Academy of 
Sciences in Washington, D.C., has published a brochure entitled A 
Selected List of Major Fellowship Opportunities and Aid to Advance 
Education for United States Citizens. For funds available at particu- 
lar institutions,''the aid officer may want to refer to the American 
Council on. Education reference entitled A Guide to Graduate Study 
Programs Leading to the PhD Degree. Individual college catalogs are 
also an important source of information, and these are normally 
available in the college library. 

In addition to being aware of the various sources of financial aid 
for graduate and professional students, or references to them, the 
financial aid administrator should be a willing participant in pcjlicy 
discussions within his own institution regarding the criteria used in 
the awarding of graduate aid. Historically, need has not been a major 
factor in the awarding of financial aid to graduate students; but the 
federal government has introduced this concept through such pro- 
grams as the National Direct Student Loan Program, the Guaranteed 
Loan Program, and the Nursing and Health Professions Scholarship 
and Loan Programs. Whether the need factor should be used in the 
awarding of institutional aid to graduate students beconles a matter 
of institutional policy. However, the aid administrator should be pre- 
pared to indicate to graduate school deans and major administrative 
• officers how $i need analysis system could be employed to help the in- 
stitution to aid a greater number of studenta. Such an assumption 
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presupposes, however, that the aid administrator has investigated 
the graduate aid program on his own campus and can demanstrate 
by an institutional analysis that funds are being awarded to students 
Who have no demonstrated need, the final decision will, of course, be 
made by the major administrative officers of the graduate program 
who must take into consideration a number of variables in their deci- 
sion; but the aid administrator should be in a position to help them 
make this decision on a more rational basis. 

If a need analysis system is to be employed to award, or to supple- 
ment the awarding of, institutional gift aid at the graduate,and pro- 
fessional level, the aid administrator must prepare student budgets. 
Student costs (budgets) are as important to the need analysis process 
as the determination of student resources. The task of preparing 
budgets for graduate and professional students is made more difficult 
because a greater percentage of these students are self:supportipg, 
are married, and have children. Furthermore, their educational ex- 
penses are normally higher and more varied than are those of under- 
graduates. This means that numerous budgets are required, with 
each having a considerable degree of flexibility. 

Assistance in preparing student budgets may be had from several 
sources. The College Scholarship Service publishes budgets based on 
national norms. The aid administrator can sample budgets that his 
aid applicants have submitted or survey a portion of the graduate and 
professional student body. In addition, he can examine cost figures 
for books and supplies submitted by students receiving aid under 
state and federal rehabilitation programs. Institutionally controlled 
costs should be checked closely as should off-campus room and board 
costs. Preparing student budgets is not easy, but it is essential if 
financial aid is to be distributed equitably and efficiently. 
' The administration of graduate and professional financial aid pro- 
grams is more difficult than that of undergraduate programs. But it 
is more challenging because the aid administrator is in a better posi- 
tion to affect the policies and procedures that govern it at his own 
institution. 

Student Financial Aid and the Law 

Financial aid administration has always rested on a legal foundation. 
The aid administrator assumes a fiduciary role in relation to the 
funds he manages. Various private and government agencies have 
entrusted the institutional aid offic|r with the administration of large 
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sums of money that are to be awarded according to criteria estab- 
lished by the donor. Since this trust relationship exists, the chief 
financial aid administrator and hig institution are directly account-, 
able for showing due diligence in executing the terms of agreement 
> between^lfhe institution and the donor. 

^During th^ last 15 years, concern for the legal aspects of financial 
aid administration has increased as a result of several new d.^Y^lop- 
ments, including a sharp increase in the dollar volume of ai^ admin- - 
istered, a greater percentage of that aid coming from federa) and 
state governments, and the new legal climate that has surrounded 
higher education ^ince the 196tfs. State and federal financial aid pro-* 
grams must, oT necessity, seek both their origin and their funding 
thrbugh legislative action. Thus, the aid administrator must look to 
,the Jaw itself, alonfe with regylations based on the law, to determine 
how the monies Entrusted to him should be spent. 

The state;,gov.emments Jiave previewed categorical, aid to students 
^ (primarily tjtosenin higher education) for years. The list of groups 
eligible for tliis (categorical aid is impressive and includes: veterans; 
widows; wveVand (fhil^ren of deceased* afid disat^led veterj^ns; chil- 
d^;en d'f prisoners of war oV solcfiers missing in action; descendants of ' 
Cdtafe^^te soWiers-^^^ medical, d^nt^Jl, ah4o;ptomptry stu-- 

dfent^parrfrf^e'dipa\*tfaiinees; ni|rsing''and pj»ftctical nurSing candi- 
dates; .^tUdent^\of , phairmacol6gy;. repreatipnal therapists; schooj 
«psychologists;.futur§^ teachers; aspiring laWy^s^anjf ciVil engineers; • 
students who larQ;blii1d or^ otherwise disabled; childr^ bf disabled' 
par6rits;,rpen(ib,er8 6i certain races; the highest rarfking: senior In each, 
high school seoior^lass; and studeftts pursuing dburses not offered', 
withip the. state. Alt^oUgfh the list j3{,e'x<ien8ive, finarrcial aid 6'ffice/s " 
are usu&lly expected to^dentify eligibly student ¥ecipieiks and -to 
administer t^He program ft^nds.^' / o • * ^ \ 

Despite, this galaxy -^t .feategorjcaJ ai/i pi^ogfams, the greatest in^' 
creases' in the finanpjVrg <)f stale 'prograins in irecent ya^^^rs ha^ oc^ 
curred because ot th4^&^el6pm^ent of ge#feral scholarship and^^rant 
programs. On^^ (fJilifornia, Marylartfd', N^w JTork, anjd Oregon hid 
state compre*hepsive, compentive aid pro^p-^ms in' 1956. By 1^^74 this 
number had grown»t^ 36 states and three territories. 'jThe District ^bf 
Columbia, eight additional states, and one t^rWtoryhave received 
federal fundiitg under, t|ie ^tate SUident Incentive Grant Program' 
and.have state progranirfTDending l^ut not yet operational. Each ^fate 
program is founded, pn* its ownjset of stsU^utes. 'Bnd the* financial aid. 
administrator must become . familiar with the regulations governing • 




"all ^eprogrfittis that Mjatf to his students. /Iv './. . - i 
.Xatrfc£interpa-e^fcio^^f the Tenth jimendmefitto'the€on^i^^^^^^ ' 

* wo^ plSce i-esp&fi^lMlttx for all'Jeyels of edu^ttoi}' with the v^^rious," ' . 

• J. stated, dll^jhou^b ed^caiionaV historians have sho>n that the framers - • 
T the Con'stftgimn tlioiight tljjey.fii^d'prpvade.d fdi; a natiqnAl*univer- • ^ , 

. ^tjLtb b^' locate9livW^shingtdh, D.C. Morte recfently., advocates of fed- . ., 
' eral2aid to iSSuc#io.Q hav«^^ini^intain^d'that tjhe federal goyernmerit 
nbt.^^lyfifiia's th^igBt to promote po^secondary educa'i^io;*, but thqt • 
' it has; under the gen'eral welfare clause, thi'd'Uty fo do -so. The Sti-^ 
' i5iJ$mft'Cfli{wt<o| tKe^^riltod States had established thl^dnterpretation' - 
<rf the Cpnfetitvition i'a a series o9 decisions handed dpWri prior ^to the 
■ , r iptQgratit)n Jbkttles of $lieI950§ jind.l960s. D/f owt'fton v. Rwe-hta (1984),* ': . 
.* V. wUljardf:Pil\}uhi<\^,^^^^^ ^-S- Civil Sevvice Com, . . ' , 

. ^^edrfeal^Bupnprltojiighe^^a^icatiojI-havAng.been^i .. 
■• as 'lejfel, vJ^t^JoWS lA-o^apis «were credited includijig the Natiooal.l?.^- - 
» feL'f St^deIJ^;.L(;^an,^Progr.am^th9t;ollege'Wo,rk^^^^ ; 
?w,i.,^oMvid'i nffi^nrt^iTiftv nrfintfRrotfriiini. thfctruarariteeg Loart,Prp: * 

^chalarshtp a»id I/|pan ' ' .' • • 
iJfanyip tilers. Eiidh o| / '* 



rm.i«,«,o .,xvv..c... _ r.,,-Opopmcally,an,d 0j)erJ^-,; 

.tiQi)A#4ncorfli9ten%makii)k:^the 4aminifitw^^ t^tal dtdj^ro- .'-4 

*^am it-^the iWtiWfToMiI^lc^^l ^xtrermel^-^^^^ No. i-xtensiVe . 




thQse stud{i!ntVnres'tf>pro.vieionS.prQvjd6d.fpr'the cancelation of aid. 
on a permanent on temporary JbaVi9.\vhei)ever, a. pQurt qrnnstitift4i?n 
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* * ♦ • ' / ' -.* • » . ' 

• -of higher learhing found the ai^irecipient guilty of iferticipating in 
.* .campus disruptions or guilty oT a felony. Subsequently, tl?eae student 

. unrest provisions have, ;at- toast in part, been declare(d'unconstitu- *. 

• tional. (iToc/c Gre^n v. Gi^nn Dumke et <ti., XJ.S. Cot^rt. of .Appeals, ' 
Ninth- Circuit), 1973.) The imi^o^iti'dn-of student urtrest provisions -biy - 
^various'.units of 'government anS the subsequent chfillen^ trfrefeula-' 
tiQns of this type in -institutions* of .higher edUcatioi/iJluatrate two 
'principles of financial aid»administratiom ' ' , ^ : '. 
' 'Pii-st,' the financial 'aid officer'.must adipini^tgr a Spbnsdrk pfo- ' ' 

• gram according to t'he dictates of ^the donoV-^-feeJeral, state, or pri- 
yate-Sn initially decMne^to .accept_the sponsor's- ^ffer. tff fu»ds. This 

■ ' does not mean, howi'ver, that the aid adm.inistratol:,'aiid the institU- 
ti<HQ^Jie represe/its, should,be reluctalif to' seek changes in such pro- 

,* grams through legisltjtion, coyrt decisions,' or meral suajsiqn when 
. tK'ef feel that_p€udents' rights hare been viol{\J;fed. " * '.. 

" FurtTiermore_, fi-nancial ai"d. sHourJ nof be enlployed as, ^disciplinary • 
, . toOj[.''-lf *he' courts fail fo -prosecute, -or if the inStitutidn.pel-mitS the 
student t6' matriculate qr to'epntiri^e'to pursue a course of sVudy, the ' 

• .*"den^8>ght to egjial consideration foj jffnancial ai^shbuld reniain 
.unQKallfenged. Any decision "regarding a atudent's right to attend . 
.shpuld^be determined by the institution's tifSclplinary process, and 
that decision should, be juade independent of the stSdent's financial ■ 

■ • negd or awq,rd. ^ - • . • * , . 
- ' Upder the current fed&'ral "and staWiricdnie tax laws, gift monies. • 
. ^iwarded to students as fi'nartcial aid for t^ie purpose of attending a 

PQstsecondary institution have not.been subjectto t^Jtation. Earlier, 
'■jCeference was nmde to tjie inconsistent -usfe of terminology in'de- » 
. ^cribmg graduate- assi^^ahtshfps arid fellowships". .Iji -many cases," 

• some peirforsnariciis requited of the recipient in the'form of te'aching. 

■ 'pr other, administrative "dutifes .which is nbf dema?»"ded of all' degree 
c^in-didates. A recent .court decjsiOa^Wic/Ia^/ J. Larse'n'and Deborq, 

. Bdrmtevn^ -Cp/nj^^issiswej-, W73)^ has estAbfiahed- that payment? 
made uwdersyph Circumstances are. subject -to federal ^licome tax!' 
The situation. irfjelation to the'vrfrious states th|xt levy an income t^x 
. wiji Val-y, but generally; the states folldw thfeje-atl of the federal trov- 
* -'lernhftent. . .• ' .'- • 

•\ ''Tffp confide'ntiqlity ofestudent^ records' has been a favorite topic of 
ediicatoBfi-for ovfer a decade, and*U full discussion of t'he topic is not 
possible heW. In making a decision about releasing student informa- 
tioti th^t is -not public, t^<i*common's^nse guidelines should be em- 
ployed.-The first is the "need to know" rule. Does the person request- 
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ing the information have a legitimate need to know it^ Furthermore, . 
was the request made in writing, or in person, by ^n official with 
proper cr^entials? Infor;nation about a atudent should never be 
offer^ed over the telephone. : " ' • • ; 

BjBcausfe of the v6rV personal imhire of a family's income and^ex-- 
penses, the confidentiality of ihfortdiition required in the financial 
aid process is particularly significant. This caution extends even to 
the relatiohship between parent and child and is the reason Tot the 
statement-on the Parents' Confidential Statemjent signed bj^ the par- 
ent which enables the financial aid administrator to discuss the fam- 
ily's financial circumstances with the student. 
Good judgment must be exercised in the release of information 
^ about' a family's financial circumstances, ahd the same diligence 
should be ShoNvn in releasing information about financial aw^ds 
since they are a mirrored im2\ge of the family's financllil strength if 
•the award was based on need. Faculty members have no nepd fbr such 
data in their teaching capacity, and o^her administrative crfl^rs will 
require this 'information only on extremely rare occasions.^erhaps 
the only exception to^this general rule may be the special service pro- 
gram directors who work closely with the aid administrator regarding 
the'financ.es of students thW are called upon to^elp. 
A similar prohibition against divulging information should be ex- 
^ tended to all secoijdary schodl, talent isearch, upward bound, and 
other service agency personnel unless the parents and student are 
aware of; and approve of,' such an exchange of information. Aid ad- 
^ministrators are frequently requested by scholarship donors to pi*o- 
vide copies of grades qr by outsfde agencies grantin^f: financial aid 
(for example, atate commissions) to discuss an a\^rd to a mutual cq,n- 
'didate. Considerable clerical time can be saved by seeking permission 
on tlie aid application to shai'^e grades, to discuss the student's award, 
or to arbitrate the student's need wi|KMegitimate outside agencies 
that contribute to the student's financial aid package. ^ ^ 

Agents from private businesses should not be given information 
without the student's and the parent's consent. This general rule 
may be violated when a written request is received from^the ie^tudent^ 
for an employment recommendation or a crecfit ratinj^^^^.^ 

The right of parents and guardians to i nf or mi)M<m about the fi- 
nances bf.theii' children JxaS long been recognized, but ihis should 
appjy only when the child is in a dependent relationship. Aid appli- 
cants coming from broken homes where a separation or divorce has- 
occurred present a more complicated, but not ungual, problem for 
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the aid admimstrator. Generally this^ situation can be resolved by 
requesting a financial statement from the legal guardfan of the appli- 
cant. Such a statement should include as an income item the amount 
of financi'al support provided by the other parent. The^financial status 
of the le^al guardian or the am^ount of aid awarded should not be re- 
leased, except under court order, to anyone other than the legal 
guardian without wptten consent. 

^ The recent development of electronic data processing capabilities 
by postsecondary institutions has prefsented these schppJ^ with some 
unique problems in insuring, the confidentiality pf^records main- 

« tained in the computer center,. Care must be taken^at access to this 
data is strictly limited to the financial aid office^aff. Foi» direct, on^^ 
line, teleprocessing systems, this normally involves the establishment 
of access codes known only to designated pe^-sonnel within the aid 
office. 

basic assumption in the awarding pf studeiit financial aid, espe- 
cially iij need-based programs, has been that the student ^and his 
family must support the casts of jjtteitdance to the best of their abil- 
ity. It is J^sumed $)iat parents, have the obligation to contribute to 

' the educiltipnal costs of their children, the amount of the family con- 
tribution being based on the family's financial strength. 

The fact of legal emancipation (students being no longer dependent 
on their parents) has, in general, been recognized in financial aid 
<5ircles for some time. To be considered emancipated, the student 
needs to meet all three of these requirements: was not claimed as a 
depejident fOr^ederal 'tax purposes, ,has not-received more than a 

.ap^ifted>tt'moimt of support (usually $600), and has n^t lived Mliomfe 

,for longer than a specified period of time. . ' 

At this time, there are two forces working together that affect the 
status^ of student emancipation. First is the movement to k)wer the 
legal age of majority. Second, parents and students increasingly be- 
lieve that society should pay the bill for higher education. Many par- 
ents are glad to be free from this expense, and many students are' 
glad to be free from parental control of the purse strings. In spite of 
4;his, htfwever, it is still true that the great majority of parents are 
willing to assist their children, and most students are not feuding 
with their families. • 

The lowering of the age of majority will mean that aid officers will 
ndt be able to defend the demand for parental financial information 
by simply stating: "You are un^er 21:^' However, it does not seem that 

.the lowering of the age of majority will immediately result in the 
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elimination of the requirement for parental financial-information in 
-the awarding of aid although it may contribute to a general trend 
away, from parental support of educational expenses. Oyier a period 
of time, the philosophical basis for relating financial aid awards to 
thaf amily's financi^tl status m^y be eroded. 

Special attention must be given to the obligation of minors who are 
granted loans as part of their financial aid package.* The age of ma- 
jority will vary among states, and many states have enacted s^^cial 
legislation that obligates minors to repay educational loans. even 
though they may npt be held liable for the repayment of other types 
of commprcial loans- ' - ^ > . 

One might conclude that a financial aid officer shbuld be a lawyer, 
but^tliat is not necessary if appropriate legal aSvice is consistently 
sought whenever questians arise thrat could involve the financial aid 
officer or his institution in a legal dispute. For the most part, a thor- 
Oligh knowledge and understanding of financial aid programs and an 
attempt to exercise prudent judgment at all times will enable the jyd 
administrator to function effectively. ^ ' • 

Private Soholiarship and Grant Programs * 

In addition to the grant aid pro-ams available from federal, state, 
and institutional funds, mo^t institutions have access to monies from 
private sources. While these monies provide valuable additional rci- 
sources to the aid administrator, they frequently require different 
administrative methods and procedures. 

Solieiting Funds ^ 
On many campuses it is not the responsibility of the financial aid' 
officer to initiate solicitations for funds. In such situations the aid 
officer should work closely with the development office in enlisting 
the^interel3t 'of potential donors to whom the idea of giving scholar- 
ships or loan fupds may appeal. The aid officer is in the best posftion. 
within the institution to outline the financial needs of students and 
the aid, officer can best describe the strengths and the present inequi- 
ties of 'the college's pro-ams. If the institution does not have a de- 
velopment officer? the responsibility for generating scholarship and 
loan fu^ids may well fall to tl^e financial aid officer. 

Many corporations and foundations provide colleges and universi- 
ties with unrestricted grants-in-aid to accompany their scholarship 
awards, thereby acknowledging the fact that college tuition charges 
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do not cover all the jactual costs incurred by the college.oIn addition, 
many corpotations participate in the employee-employer gift match- 
ing programs. In such programs tjie corporation will rxiatch oh a one- 
to-one basis any contribution made to- the institution by the em; 
ployee. , . * 

Direct Awards to Colleges ^ 
Prom the college's point of view/ grants to be administered by'^^ 
college are the most desiral^le in furthering its aims — provided tKeir 
use is not unacceptably restricted. While care is necessary in select- 
ing recipients and^in keeping accounts, the college may usually s^lectr 
ti^e type of student tt wants and provide him with aid in accordance 
with its regular procedureSjjJm;ad(lition, it can often count on such 
aid in nmking future plans, particularly if an endowment is involved 
or if the donor has announced, a long-range program. Typical long- 
range p^grams include, individual gift^ from alumni and others, 
corporate and foundaltian programs. ' . * 

Direct Awards to Students r > 

Many donors prefer, for 'Understandable reasons, to make their own 
selections and a>y^Tds and to permit the winners to have at least some 
freedom in their choice pf college. Althouj^h such programs occasion- 
ally create problems by using criteria for selection or for financial 
need different from tho§e used by a particular college, in general they 
do assist students who would otherwise need college funds. They thus 
enableThe coUe^^e to help other needy students: This tiype of program 
includes the Ns^pnal Merit Scholarship Program, the National Pres- 
byterian College. Scholarship Program, and many corporate programs 
that help^mployees' children or residents of tHei? own communities. 

Colleges anH universities recognize the great\v|ariety in purpose of 
private scholarship programs. A donor'^ prindpal motive for estab- 
lishing a scholarship 'prjDgram may be a cancern for or interest in edu- 
cation, public and community relations, recruitment for a particular 
occupation, benefits for children of employees or membeijs; increasing 
opportunity for a particul^ segmi^nt of the population or community^ 
or pure philanthropy. When a donor's purposes can4ae served be^t 
providing funds to estabTig^h^jiS scholarsl^ip program^at a pkr^c 
coUeg-e or at ^ limited^numberbf^ollegesphe usually $loe§ jusi 
Because 4hi^' arrangement allows cbl^ges to participate dire 
the seleetio^ of scholarship recipients, is naturally prefei 
.J^hem. Wh(en a donor's purpo^]^^ best served by permitting j 



of college choices, he selects the recipients for aid under procedures 
that ar^ independent, in varying degrees, of any college or colleges. 
. Colleges and universities are^ psirticularly affected by the way in 
which externally, sponsored scholarship programs are administered. 
Their award winners may or may not be receiving financial aid from 
the institutions and may require special administrative services from 
the institutions. The financial aid administrator may be called on fre- 
quently to give guidance and direction to private donors interested 
in providing funds to .students— either at his o^n or at another insti- 
^J^^on. Some of the elements that might be considered include: 
'^^^Ari independent 'committee to advise the sponsor concerning the 
policies, procedures y and adrmnistration of the program. The use of an ' 
independent , advisory committee in establishing, and periodically re- 
viewing the program to assure that the progr^'s aims are being 
achieved, -particularly when some of its member^ are 'familiar with 
the practices and problems of administering college financial aid pro- 
grams. Such a committjee can represent public and college interests to 
the sponsor and protect him in certain public relations aspects of the 
program. 

Restrictions on candidate eligibilily ^uld be publicly and ex- 
plicitly stated. Scholarship programs may have certain appropriate 
restrictions (such as limitations of ^geography) on eligibihty for 
awards. These restrictions should be made clear to all potential can- 
didates. 

Selection of recipients without regard to their race, religion, orna- 
tional origin or to their political, social, or economic beliefs. Restric- 
tions based on race, religion, national origin, or political, social, or 
economic beliefs are appropriate only in programs established by 
organizations for their own constituents. In such circumstances,^ 
these restrictions apply only to the eUgibility of the candidate and 
^ are not a consideration in the selection of recipients from amon^ the 
eligible candidates. 

Ftee choice of major field of study by recipients. Ideally, a student 
should be able to.select his major field of study freely on the basis of 
his aptitudes and interests^ not because of the availability of finan- 
cial assistance. Where awards are restricted to students who have 
expressed a natural interest^ in a particular field of study, sponsors 
are urged to continue the financial assistance to students who change 
their field of study after selection, if the college feels th^ such a 
change is justified and in the best interest pf the student. An ac- 
ceptable alternative is for sponsors to express such curricular Umita- 
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tions as preferences rather than as actual restrictionjs. ^ ^ * 

Absence of restrictions on recipients to a general field of employ ment 
or obligations to ent^r the employ of a specific organization. This prin- 
ciple i§ not intended to preclude the offer of,^mploy«TWit during sum- 
mers or after graduation by a sponsor. Corporate sponsors and pthers 
with employment opportunities are encouraged to offm* sUch employ- 
ment. But it is in the best interest of both the student aftd the sponsor 
that acceptance of such employment hot be mandatary. Undergrad- 
uate students frequently change their career objecti|ves and should 
be free to do so. , ' 

An independent committee^. of qualified individuals Vesponsible for 
the determination of educationally sound selection criteria and their 
implementation in the selection of recipients. The important elements 
are that technical assistance be utilized, especially in those programs 
where high applicant vt)lumes or unusuat selection problems may be 
present, and that selected recipients be considered to f^ave demon- 
strated their ability to complete successfully their proposed courses 
.of study at an institution. 

Stipends graduated to demonstrated financial need, Th|e amount of a 
recipient's award should be determined on the basis of nis individual 
and family reso.urces in relation to his annual college expenses. If the 
spoifisored award does not meet the recipient's full financial need, the 
sponsor should permit the student to accept other awards so long as 
the total amount accepted does not exceed his need. Srnall awards, 
essentially prizes and usually not renewable, are not considered to 
be,in conflict with this goal. > 

Public announcement of the names of recipients ojtly^Viot the dol- 
lar amounts. Since the dollar amount of a stipend based (m financial 
need is a direct reflection of a recipient's confidential financial cir- 
cumstances, the amount of financial assistance he will receive should 
not be divulged. , ^ \^ 

Coordination of announcements by sponsors to candidates with the 
general s^fiolarship -calendar of the college. When recipient^ receive 
♦^otice ofjsponsored awards on or befdre the general date for college 
annom^^ments, they are able to consider all^possibilities before being 
required commit themsejves, The spon^oj^shoutd also notify the 
college of a>^rds being made to studenta^who plan to enrojl in that 
institution\ * \ 5 / ^ 

Clear expmfiation of all conditions and responsibilities required for 
accfeptan.ee and continuation of awards at the time they are offered to 
thi intended recipient Students should be given the opportunity to 
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review the conditions and responsibilities involved in an award before - 
they accept orVeject it. Academic and oth«r requirements foi' renewal 
should be included in this statement. 

, Payment of awards through, the regular college student finaif,cial aid 
and fimil offices. Payment of stipends through the student's college 
provJaes a degree of security in the administration of a spons^or's 
fund»ylt serves also to keep the college informed of 6xternaPscholar- 
ship aw^fci;ds to its students; this is critically important to the institu- 
tion's soun5^dministrati(m of its own student aid funds. In those 
cases-where the sponsor cannot advance funds prior to matriculation, 
notification of this fact 'Should be sent in advance to the college finan- 
cial aid oflSce so that credit arrangements can be made for the stu- 
dent. 

ReasoTiabl^ requests by sponsors for information from colleges about 
recipients. Sponsors may reasonably request from colleges'^annual 
reports gn the jjrog ress of scholarship recipients. These reports will ^ 
usually consist of. a transcript and a short statement from a college 
official forwarded with the permission of the student. Spoii^sors who 
want additional or. more frequent information should obtain it di- 
rectly from the recipient. , * - 

Annual renewal of sponsored scholarships until the recipient com- 
pletes his und^gfaduate program. Sotne small, primarily local, schol- 
arship sponsors may prefer to*assist a larger number of students for 
one year than fewer students for four years. In such ca^e^, if the 
amount awarded is fixed rather than determined by need, the spon- 
sor is encouraged to agree, if requested by the college, to prorate the 
total amount of the award in a way that will best insure^that the stu- 
dent's-need js met during ^is remaining years. 

Candi^ie responsibility for gaining admission to college. Admis- 
sion to dbllegaconcerns the student and the college and should not be 
subject tl3 sponsor influence. A candidate should clearly understand 
that acceptance of a sponsored award neither relieve^ him of the per- 
sonal responsibility of applying for admission nor guarantees him 
admission. ^ 

Consistency of actions required of students by sponsors with college 
policies:^nce a student is enrolled in a college, his academic program, . 
social and personal behavior, and involvement in campus affair^/ 
should be subject only to th^ policij^s of the college. Requiring the in- 
clusion of particular courses in the student's academic program, in- 
vojvement in extracurricular activities, or personal behavior incon- 
sistent with college policies is educationally unsound. 
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The use of private scholarship and grant funds imposes many 
duties — even obligations — on the financial aid officer, and he must 
provide the time and staff to take care of them. Among these duties 
aire: . * ^ 

■ Acknowled^ng checks and" seeing that tKey are applied to either 
college accounts or student accounts, as appropriate. This requires 
close coordination with the bursar or controller. 

^ Notifying donors of the registration br withdrawal of the students 
receiving 'their funds. This requires close coordination with the dean 
and registrar. 

■ Selecting'faculty acivisers if the program requires them. 

■ Arranging visits for the scholarship donors or their represent^t- 
tives. While they usually ask to see only th6ir students and the finari- 

, cial aid administrator, it is advisable to bfave the donors meet the 
president and othei: college officials and faculty, and to acquaint them 
with the college,^eS'pecially if tbey are particularly interested in any 
area of the college's program. , . 

■ Getting students to write^ donors, ijvhen appropriate. Although 
Writing letters of appre(;iktion for an award may seem obvious to stU; 
dents, and routine to donors, the^ practice should be encouraged. A 
rapport between student and donor may benefit all concerned. Many 
students will write voluntarily; others may need an occasional re- 
minder. And, of course, reminders from the financial aid office are 
appropriate in those cases in which students are/tsked to report to 

^ donors at certain intervals. \^ 

■ Keeping in touch with the student throughout the yeiir, to be fa- 
miliar with his record and his successes and failures." 

■ Keeping track of the requirements of donor,s. The financial aid .offi- 
cer should condense for ready reference the specific and unusual 
stipulations in the terms of many of the awards he administers, as 
well as prepare a timetable to be used as a frequent reminder of 
certain requirements. 

■ Preparing progress reports on students, not only for those sponsors 
who specifically require them (and usually provide forms foi* the pur- 
pose) but for all donors or their representatives. Even sponsors who 

^never correspond with the college concerning their funds often ap- 
preciate at least in^rmal reports b^ letter. 

The institution's financial aid office tnust work^very closely with 
the admissions office,/^as well as any other offices in the institution 
that'are resp6nsible for the recruitment of potential students. Mate- 
rials should be prepared for inclusion in admissions materials that 



clearly define, in terminology that will be easily understood by stu- 
dents, ide expected costs, eligibility requirements, application pra-. 
cedufes, deadline d^tes, and whatever responsibilities the student 
£ind hi^ family will have to undertake in order for the student to 
^ttend that ir^titution. The publication provided by the College 
ScholarsJiip^^^eTV'ice entitled Meeting College Costs may be useful 
^for this purpose. 

Student ^id administrators ai^ becoming more and more involved 
in the work of identifying^ motivating, and encouraging students to 
attend their institutions, Whenciver possible, the aid officer should 
take adv£^ntage of channels of coipmunication already established by 
the institution with secondary schools and community colleges to ^ 
avoid uhdue burdens on those institutions. Financial aid- officers 
shpuld be willing to work directly with the institu^on's admissions . 
officers to provide information to students and parents on the types 
and availability of financial aid resources. 

Talent Search, Recruitment, and Selection of Recipients 

During the past decade colleges and universities have increased their 
efforts to provide expanded opportunity for higher education to stu- 
dents, from minority and low-income backgrounds. This has been 
"-^wrtfe ppssible by support from the foundations, corporations, federal 
funding, and state funding. As a result of these programs, the number 
of minority/poverty students attending postsecondary educational 
institutions has increased substantially. addition to financial as- 
sistance, institutions hnve provided a wide range of other supporting, 
services — counseling and tutoring, for example — to help these stu- 
dents. I 
Financial aid administrators must be sensitive to the communica- 
tions problems they may face in working with students from mi-^ 
nority/poverty backgrounds. The social, cultural, and economic sur- 
roundings firom which these students come often produce sets of 
values quite different from those of students from middle- and higher- 
income backgrounds. Many institutions prepare special publications 
for economically disadvantaged students that explain clearly how 
they can meet college cost3. Some have found it helpful to provide 
this informatioh also, in Spanish for potential applicants from Mexi- 
. can American and Puerto Rican backgrounds. The College Entrance 
^^"^iBxjanginatiorl Board has prepared a brochure of information and ad- 
vicelfov minority students who want to continue their education after 
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high school. This publication, Going Right On, is arrarl5ble't)n request 
from College ^Board Publicatioiji^Orabrs, Box 2815, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540. 

The number of students from low-income families \he institution 
will be able to admit will depend on the total financial aid resource 
available. The aid officer must list all income sources that will be airail- 
able to assist potential enroUees of the institution.' It should include 
all loan funds from within the institution (local, Natibhal Direct Stu- ^ 
^ent Loans, etc.) as well as from outside the institution (Federally In% 
sured Student Loans, state loan programs. United Student Aid, etc.); 
all scholarship and grant funds; and all work funds including institu- 
tionally sponsored employment. College \Vork-Stu^ly, and employment 
opportunities outside the institution. 

The decisions on the types of students the institution wishes to en- 
roll should be made by an institutional-wide admissions and/or finan- 
cial aid committee. The following questions should be considered dur- 
ing the decisipn-making process.'* Does your institution wish to: 

1. Attempt to enroll students with increasingly impressive aca- 
demic credentials? 

2. Observe admissions ratios for jnen and women? 

3. Give admissions preference to applicants from geographically 
distant areas? 

4. Give admissions preference to applicants who do not n^ed finan- 
cial aid? 

5. Give institutional grants and scholarships bused on academic 
preference as well as on financial need? 

6. Give financial awards not based on need to academically supe- 
rior students? 

7. Give financial awards not based on need to special groups of ap- 
plicants (athletes, faculty dependents, those with special talents, 
etc.)? 

8. Favor in-state or in-district students in the award of aid? 

9. Enroll minority group applicfants to achieve a specified propor- 
tion of the entering class? ^ 

10. Give admissions and aid preference to applicants from Upward 
Bound, Talent Search, and Community Action programs? 

11. Give preference to dependent students in the award of aid? 

12. Give admissions preference to veterans? 

4. NASFAA Manual for^ mini tiff nf Financial Aid Officrrn, Chapter 11, p. 23, chart III. 
1971. , ' 
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18. Observe special retention standards for specially admitted stu- 
dents? 

14. Refuse some categories of aid to students with academic defi- 
ciencies? 

15. Give preference to full-time students over part-time students in 
awarding financial aid? 

16. Consider all enrolled full-time students a^qually eligible for 
aid? I 



17. Direct specific categories of students to outs|fle loans (GLP, FISL)? 

Whether the final decision on which students should be admitted to 
the institution and which Students qualify for aid is made by an insti- 
tutional committee or by some other means, it is essential that both 
the financial aid office and admissions office be involved in the deci- 
sion. In the majority of colleges and universities there are not nearly 
enough resources to permit the granting of aid to all candidates ap- 
proved for admission who demonstrate need. The actual type of aid 
offered to students will depend on what resources are available and 
on established institutional policy. 
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History 6f Federal Involvement in Pinaricial Aid 

by Edward Sanders 

The most exacting responsibility of ftiancial aid*offiQ,ersMS to use well 
the money for student tvid provide^^ public uftej^cies.'These x^re usu- 
ally either federal or state, arid it ma^ be hoped that they will be sub-, 
stantial in amount. The aid offilyers'must distribute them by rules 
• that ranffe from disturbingly va^Cie to^annoyinffly detailed and pre- 
cise. The rules are always sgljject to'chanffe^ frequently ot] short 
notice. The njpney to be re9eived is simctim^ comnjitted at an incon- 
veniently late date, yet it^is hazardous to act on an estimate of what,^ 
^ it will be. The accounting: procedures -both for applying fdr the fund^ ' 
ar)^ for documenting their use are detailed arid tedtous. And always 
there is a certairtty that, ^ooner or la^^rriE;c*(fel*arQudftors will^de- 
•«6end. . ' • ^ / ^' 

Despite* these minor complications, most;, institutions would like 
more^/pliblic funds-rnot lefls. In fact, almcfef 'all* of them try to fftft 
^more tHan they reJfceive. <The ajViounfes they ^o rt>c^ve depend.to some 
extent on the aid officer's competence, on hi§ knowlpci^-e of the pro- 
'jyranris from which he hopes to j?et money, his'.ability to locaj#.all the 
jJtiidents in his iTi8tiJ;ution ^ho may gualify.Cor assistari'ce under each 
proj^ram, and his^killin ^e^cri^in^Jjlae students' hjbqcI^ accdrdinff.to 
the guidelines tha,t have been lai(|'db\\cn. * \ ' 

" I'he major 'proffrattts now available fi^om federal ancf st^te source^ 
are described in de^fajl-eldewherc-in this section. Except for one basic 
problem 4;hey ffive aU of the iifformj^tion an aid officer needs to^nan- 
affo tliest^ projrrams.'the problem is thaOhese profframSj'^particularly 
the f^eral profirmms,, ar^ ill- a state almost 'constant cha^ffe. It 
will be iurprisinff if some'^of the'regulations discussed here are' not 
chanp:4»d before this bo'&k can be priqted and distributed. TheMaw is 
>vhat the regulations say it is, and there are continual attempts to 
shade or modify the basic legislation by chan^inf? the regulations. 
Such^ ch^gnffes are frecjuent and diflScuFt to keep up with. The most 
important onqs are based on changes in the lepfisfative bbdies' pur- 
poses. fThese "iisjually call for S'fnendments to old leffislatWn or the 
passing of new^law^. When this happens there is usually sufficient* 
publicity for aid oSicers to hear of it. ^ , 

» The first responsibility of an aid officefc^s lo know in detail the lefjis- 
laii^ currently in^eflFect. There i.<^^a second responsibiHty (and oppor- 
^tunity) to contribute to and, participgite in the continuoils process of 
•asSessinp: tbe'eflFect of aurreqt proffraiYfs and of mx)difyin^ them when 
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it seems dSsSfole to do so. To do this it is essential to know something 
of the range o|^piiri5oses that have been perceivocf^QJtfederal student * 
aid and" tne^Viirious 'procedures that have Been developed to serve 
them. ' a • " 

Federal Purf)9ses and Procddures j * 

• The term "student aid" is g6Q&rally assurhed to^include^jrants, loans, 
and employment ofFerecl^to st^jj^gpts, to institutions, or to both. This is 
a useful but.ver^'Jimited definition. It Would \)e helpful to ^have Wn. • 
additional terni that includoc/ all *lhe xlifferenf^idevices^that make if 
possible f ors, institution3 to offei* »educ2itj[bn to students at less thati ^ 
^ »actiial»cost/Th(5 earliest federal prograrrts gave funds to institutio^n^, ^* 
thax offered Inslructfon to st^ucients without charge, but particfUlarly 
in rcfVntj years there ha^s'been a fairly ^steadly movement toward pro- 
^ Viding funds direct^-t'o students r.ather thail Vo institution's pT^higher 

edU4^ation. ' ' . * o ' ^ . ^^4^ 

The range, of ijiterests to ^wmcji. the ,f9deral government has c^e-- 
spond^d f j^n be^jflustraled /by ''a^ Brief description of soAe of the ma^or 
progran)S^'^^tIial^**^have de>$eloped aipce the early iSOOs. They also ^llu3- 
trale ^he \Vide y{jriety o£^ devices £vnd procedures that exist. This list 
is ru)t a' comjp?eliensive-Jtimmary,pbut it dc^s indic^e.thfe major pur- 
'0 pose*^ and needs t^^ wl^iclt' responses «hffVe been malde. These majoi^ 
Congrea'sional actiQ^In^clude: ' * / o 

, h Xhe est^jblishrhont of hmu mber-of traimin?^: instUutior/s |o provide?^ 
specific trdining' opt offered- 0)8ewhere,*'()r training fojP.^grotlt>^ not 
" oth^erwise provided tor^ such as the Unitdd Stated Military At:ademy 
, V* (1802), United States Na^^al Academy (1846), Gallaudetlnstituto ^or 
the Dfeaf (1864), and Howrard University (for Ne^ro6s) (1867);^ Each of 
• llhesemstitutions \^as either totally or partially supported 'by Federal . ' ^ 
. funds aftd w^? manage Aby federal agencies. ' „ . ^ \ 

"^'2. The",JiIoWill Ac|b(l862).,encour{jgedMates to* e'^ablish institutions 
o to^teach^^mong'other^Mibjepts, "a^-multure ryechanic;arts," ^y ^ 
oftering them^ substantial ^^^s^ums of 'free public lands. The states- 
organized the institutlxmsf5Vi^^ the'm, afi^^used the federal land^' * • 
th«y received to pay .•ftwK^part of jfW costs'Mn annUal operating sub- . ' 
sidy was^ authod^edin 189Q.- ^ ^ * " 

' ' y3\ TJhe Natiofml^merge w^^^ Rpli^f Adm1riistratj0fi;(1933|^,^^tl^^^ . 
, ' pbstsecondary ^titutions to ddy^lop student bm^^i^t programs 
-the students to^b^^^c^^en by ilfeinstkutio^ paid by the Na-' 
: tional-Yodth.Add'imiu lOS^and 1943, some 600,000. 
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8ti3(dents were aided — a substantial proportfiori of the total college en- 
Tollment at that time. ^ 

4. The Serviceman's Readjustment Act (1944) -the GI Bill of Righte 
— authorized an extensile program of benefits for veterans including 
uji to 48Anonth8 of ^ornial training^, with tuition and a jiving allow- 
ance paid*by the Veterans Administration. Thik general pfj^ogram has 
be^n continu^ed, althgugh ^VTth a number of inodifications^by sul^se- 
quent legislation. In 1973'-7'4 some $3,000,000,000 was distributed by 
this prograrii. . * » ' 

5. The National Defense Education Act (1958) represented a major 
.^xtension of the responsibility accepted by the fedjeral govei«jin;ent 
Yoi> the BuppoK &f hi^er^ Education through th<S authori^atio'n 6f a 
.comprehensive progi'jim. of assistance to both students and insti^iu-s 
tions. It included Ja pi:ogram' of subsidized stud§nt loar]^ arid a large 
npmber 6f graduate fellowships for prospective teachers; scifentists, 
and prbfessional hea^lth workers. , The loans were limited to the' 
amount students rifeeded^to complete tHeir programs, but the graduate 
fellowships did not take student need into account in the sizing of 
stipends. Graduate ^institutions rec(>ived a tuition subsidy, of $2,500 
I^r student. This act' also Authorized a number of additionallboneftt^ 
to institutions. . ' • • \ . • ^ r' 

6. The Higher Education^ct (1965) authorised a still more compre- 
hensive progranj of benefits offered .both to institutions anc| to stu- 
dents. It created a program of uhdergraduate grants and an employ- 
Iment program. i(t also continued tl}e NDEA loan program and added a 
program to pay iht^^est sub^icfies on lopns to studools mird'e by 
pl'ivUte lending in^tituti^)ns. |fc created a program to search for talent 
among disadvantaged students and to strengthen developing institu- 
tions. Most of the NDEA programs were continued (including various 
graduate fellowship progran1s)lind cqntinuodfunds for bpildihgs x^^nd 
equipment were pr(^vided. Thjs was. the eaiMiest legislation that ac- 
cepted as a motional puMose^ the opening of opportunity^^r post- 
secondary edlication to dlTrqualijfied students. It^-j^as hoped tfta| funds 
w^uUl be ?;oted to help make'tfiis^idea a reality. 'ii ^ 

7' The Higher Education Amfendn\ents of 1972 attempted to create 
an educational "Bill of Rights'' foileyel*yone by establishing a pro- 
gram of Basic Educational^ OpportujYity Grants intendec} to be avail-' 
able for every elif^ble candidate. It attempted to esta^ish that $1,400 
would be made available for every, stijtl^nt. This would consist of a 
family contribution (to be calculated fi^iVi-^uidelines established by 
the Commissiorier of Education) a;id supplemente^d bV a bagic grant 



to be paid to students by the Commissioner. It strengthened the 
Guaranteed Loan Program by developing an agency to purchase stu- 
dent loans from banks and commercial lenders, thus freeing capital 
so that lenders could make additional loa^ns. Earlier undergraduate 
profp'ams were continued,' although in a so^Ajewhat modified form. 
'Graduate fellowships ajid funds for institutional needs.were reduced 
•sharply, in additl'ci^^, the Act also authorized'^a number of other bene- 
fits. % . , ' " 

ft 

Ooa^0 and Sta-ateglbs of the^ederal Programs 

The purposes of the first two groups of progrgxms SQem clear enough. 
' They* <iutjiorized the development, of institutions to offpr specific 
^occtipational training needed by society and not available elsewhere, 
"or they provided special assistance to stud§nts whose nee<ls were not 
being^provided for adequately. The military academies^clearly were 
established* to provide professional military leadership training and 
the land grant colleges were created to train profes^ianal leaders in' 
other occupations^ in current term's, to meet manpower needs. How- 
ard University and GallaudeVInstitiite w^re founded to provide basic 
training foi>fJroups of people who were ignored by other training in-/ 
stitution^^. ' . , " ^ / / 

The NYA Pr6gram was one of several emergency welfare progrjxh^ 
developed in 1933 to provide supplements to family incomes. To $otne 
degree the present assistance offered to' postsecondary students 
through the Social Security Administration is an analogous program. 
The fund» distributed in' the current programs are very 1arge,,eHr 
ceeding in 1973-74 the benefits provided under the NDSil, the SlOOd, 
^ and the Work-Study Program. ^ . ^ / 

The GI Bill was conceived not primarily as an\aid to postsecondary 
education, 'but as one of several supplements to the compensatiOTjpf , 
World ^War II Veterans. However, in its early years, the progranj pro- 
vided enprmous assistance ttrlnstitutions through tuition allotments. 
' Current outlayi* make nc^stsecondary education possible for large 
numbers of stifdents feTr whom it would not be so otherwise. Unlike 
t|ie Gl^ill, howev^, littltf assistance is provided to institutions in^ 
meeti^k their instructional budgets. 

In the Wfthree prograrn^ listed, the federal govornment si^»ms to 
be/a^ceptinff^ considerably greatef^ degree of responsibility fo^ar^ 
ticipatifig/in financing the 'total, postsecondary '^educliliotr,^ 
The Namnal Defense Education Act was passed pjirw^ly as a 
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Response to the first Russian satellite^ The Congress discussed this 
as eihergeticy legislation to increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of the output of the educational systeTif on something of a 
crash basis. One observer comm^ntedr "People seemed to blame our 
failure to beat the Russians into spac^ less oti the low priority the 
government had assigned to the ^pac^ program than on the poor 
quality of algebra teaching in, American high schools." The NDBA 
was designed to do something about this. Loans were to be giv^n to 
sti\dents of promise who planned to be teachers or scientists. Cer- 
tainly there was little mention of equalizing opportunity. 

Ai^ NDBA was a by-product of Sputnik, th^e Higher Education Act of 
1965 was a fairly direct outgrowth of the Civil Rights movement 6f the 
early 60s. This law, along with the equally significant Elementary and 
Secondary E%ication Act of 1964, was passed as part of the wave 
of social legislation of the^early Jdhnspn administration when belief 
in the value of higher edification was at a peak. Whatever the curre 
judgment of the success of these acts may bfe/^he education legi 
tion 6f that j^eriod <*alled for a genuine effin*t to give every chUd a 
better opportunityjfor full/development, incmding postsecondary^du- 
:5r?ition for those who wished it. Basically' (me act was designed to in-^ 
cfSase educational opportunities for stud«ntj.who required financial 
'assistance. It wa^ believed also, howeve/, ^hat a rapid and major in- 
crease^ in the number of teachers would yoe necessary to deal with the 
anticipated growth in undergraduate cnyollments. The massive as- 
sistance provided for both students anp institutions at the graduate 
3l was primarily a response to manpower n<#eds. 

there equally identifiable causes for the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1972? Some likely possibilities suggest themselves, 
pe honeymoon of the public with higher education was definitely 
a very few years a real or alleged surplus of overtrained 
le had developed. Soaring costs were sobering both to students 
and to taxpayers, Ther0 were groups who were increasingly i^nxiilus 
to target aijl funds morci* exclusively to the most needy. 

A diflFer^nt factor was the growing common recognition that the 
multfplicity of aid programs was making \i extremely difficult to ad- 
minister them well. To some sponsors of the amendments, and cer- 
tainly to HEW, the time had come for a major revamping of the aid 
^programs, to simplify th^ir administration, and to target benefits 
more sharply. The result was a proposal by the administration to, re- 
duce the programs essentially to two: a grant program for those fjom 
families with truly low incomes, and an expanded loan program for 



everyone else. Institutions were to look for less support froni the fed- 
eral government, rhore fi'om other soprces of revenue, not excluding 
higher^tuition and fees. Continued expanrsion of facilities, particu- 
larly at the graduate level, was considered unnecessary. Although 
"The AmendmeTit,s" was not an administration bill, its drafters were 
geirerally in sympathy with these points of view. 
/It is ribw history that when the vote counting tithe came Congress 
was not willing to mininiize the oldet programs, and so took the time- 
honored way out. It voted to add the.new programs-and to fetain the 
old on^s. This meant that "the buck was passed" to the appropriations 
committees and the adminifjjtratton as to how adequately the pro- 
grams would be funded. Nevertheless, in purpose at least, the act'is a 
giant step from the primary NDBA priority for expanding the training 
of a professiomil eJito to the priority of giving *first call orl'fecj^lral 
funds to assure'some postsecondary edu^cation for everyone, g 

The^Nexr^teps 

Tfie shape of the financing of postsecondary education is not yet set-,^ 
/Ued. Perhaps thia is the place to emphasize thut the federal govern- 
ment is not the primary source of Tunciing for postsecondary edi^ca- 
tion. As the following table shows, state and Ideal govern menit^ 
provide a lAt-gor tierceihtage of the institutional i'ticome th^i^oeathe 
federal government. In, c,ombination, students;- parents, stated and 
local goverrfments pr»v1de more than one half the total, while the 
federal government provi^fes only slightly more than one quarter. • 

Evan. BO, tlie influence' of the federal government is pervasive ami 
.powerful. IVo jsslies with regard to federal i)olicie9 aeom paramount 

Tabic L Sources of Income for P^stHpcondary EdilcationJ971-72^ 



/ • Total rcrvcnt 
Sourer ' tiupport of totai^ 

Student payments for tuition and foea. $5.0 • 20.(Ky 

State and local Kovernmonts . ^ - . . n.3 31. G 

Federal Kovornrnenf H.l 27.4 

Private philanthropy and endowment income* ' . 2.7 0. i 

Auxiliar^r onter^isoH and othtjr activition 3.5 1 1.l) 

Total', f . . ^ . . ' . . $29.5 ' lOO.CK. 



National (*ommij>rtion ori Finanrin^r Pcjntnor-ondtiry Kducaticm, !'Unanci»o Ponttuv 
ondary Educatiittun thv I 'nitvd .S'/n/frt, p.^;9; 
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at this time. First, shopld postsecondary educatioii be priced more 
nearly at full cost, with institutions then depending increasingly on 
student fees for their resources^ Second', should federal funds be 
channeled increasingly to st^ents rather than to institutions? 

On the first issue, the academic' community is badly split. .The 
groups who favor low tuition seem to be students atid the educational 
institutions themselves, and^include the National Student Lobby! the 
Association of American Colleges and. Universities, the Association 
of State Colleges and Universities, to mention three groups. The 
Carnegie Commission, the Newman Conimission, the Commission on 
Financing Postsecondary Education, the Committee on Economic 
Development, the present administration and Various other groups^ 
favor higher tuition in public institutions. Membet's of the education 
committees of Congress geem to be divided. On the issue pf awarding 
funds to students rather than to institutions, the situation seems 
clearer. Increasingly, federal funds are being awarded to students 
and aid to institutions is^being reduced. 

To show the rapidity of the change in the manner of awarding aid 
to students, the NDEA of 1958 and the Higher Education Act of 1965 
alloted all student aid to the institutions, which were^instructed to 
award it to students on the basis of their financial need. In the pro- 
posed 1975 federal student aid budget, only the College Work-Study 
Program funds would be' distributed through the institutions with all 
other student aid being paid directly to the recipients. Even if Con- 
gress continues the present funding pJatterns and reduces the f imp- 
ing of the BEOG program accordingly, the institutionaTiylfe^ased funds 
would total only appro^ximately $750 million and th^^direct funds 
$4i75b million. T • 

/a difficulty will be immediately apparent to aid administrators. 
BEOGs are limited, even under full funding, to one-half of estimated 
expenses. The unmet expenses have previously been secured by the 
irJstitutions from their NliEA, SEOG, and V^rk-Study allotments, and 
their own funds. Under the budget proposed they wuKonly have Work- 
Study money of $250 million plus their own fijjjnds, match $1,300 
million of BEOGs. It may seem that the large sums available in the 
non-need based programs willl&e ample for matching purpose^^but 
this may not be so. Social Security.funds cannot be used in this cal- 
culation, and in the first report on BEOG holders issued by the Office 
of Education, only 7% of the recipients were also receiving veterans 
benefits. FiSLs are not based on' heed, and in most cases, information 
al%ut them is not k/iown at the time of the appliQ,ation :^or aid. 



If BEOGs should be fully funded, only tjflose few colleges with very 
lar^e private scholarship or loan funds are likely to be able to match 
BEOGs, and their funds must be used for ^11 of their aid recipients, not 
just BEOG.holders, In fact, under full funding it would seem that it 
may be impossible to implement the assumption t^iat BEOG recipients 
can secure the unmet half of their ne^ed^from other college aid funds. 

If an effective coordination of an expanded REOG program can be 
developed with all other sources of aid- state t/rograms, corporation 
gifts, institutional funds, non-need b^sed programs - it is possible that 
student need, as it has been defined, can/be m^t more adequately than 
pr^iously. If the administration point of view prevails it means that 
the programs authorized by the NDEA and the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 to aid both students and institutions have come to an end, and 
aid officers will need to learn to live with the new. 

Other policy issues may emerge that wOuldJnfluence aid legislation. 
Estimates of the number of ^highly trained professionals, in many 
fields, have fluctuated so widely m the last 15 years that the assump- 
tion that the potential supply is now adequate, which is present 
policy, is not very reassuring, ft ittanpower needs should change dras- 
tically there might be an updated NDEA. There is no precedent for the 
present policy of providing , support for postsecondary and profes- 
sional students with no regard for their achievement, and this, too, 
could change. / 

There is no single clear-cut rationale for the federal efforts in stu- 
dent financiial assis1>ance for postsecondary education. At one ex- 
treme, it is argued that the government should stay out of the picture 
completely because, the;6conomic benefits accrue first, if not exclu- 
sively, to the individuaJ^and should be placed in the marketplace at 
full cost, the opposite -j^olicy position is that society is the principal 
beneficiary of higher education and that the government, therefore, 
should underwrite thte; full cost through the general tax structure. 
Each model has its reaVworld analogue. 
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Federal Programs 

by Gene S.Miller ^ 

The campus aid administrator's responsibilities in connection with 
the Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG), the Supplfem^tal 
Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG), the College Work-Study Fr6^ 
gram (CWSP), and the National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL) 
are discussed only briefly within the following pages. 

The United States Office of Education provides the financial aid 
administrator with extensive an5 detailed manuals that describe the 
policies, procedures, and regulations governing the administration of 
these profi^ams. In addition to information about the basic laws 
under which the programs were established, the manuals include \ 
copies of the working documents that should guide the administrator 
in his day-to-day dealings with students who^ are receiving aid from 
the piJOgrams. The following paragraphs are not intended to replace 
the federal documents, but are provided to draw attention to the . 
majoT administrative responsibilities the canxpus aid officer should ' 
assume. ' — 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Prog'ram 

The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program was established • 
under the Education Amendments of 1972. It was intended that^it 
should serve as the foundation on which all other forms of federal, 
state, institutional, and private financial, assistance to students in 
postsecondary education would be based. It was established as an 
"entitlement" program to assure that every student in postsecondary 
education would have $1,400 in support from his family or. where that 
was impossible, from the federal government. Thus, access to some 
form of postsecondary education could be made available to every 
student \^ho desired it. 

Eligibility for beoo assistance is primarily established on the basis 
of a financial need determination made under a ''family contribution 
schedule^' developed by Jihe United States Office of Edui^tlbn and 
conducted on their behalf by an outside contractor. The (riginal leg- 
islation intended that any undergradu^ite student attending on at 
least a half-time basis would be eligible, but limitations in t\e funding 
of the program for the 1973-74 and 1974-75 years caused Cdngress to 
restrict eligibility to full-time students only and. for the 19^4-75 aca- 
demic year, to freshman and sophomore students onJy. Inl 1975-76, 
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part-tim« and fu\l-time freshmen, sophomores, and juniors may 
apply. BeJ|G awards may be used by eligible students in any program 
that leadato.a degree or certificate, that is of at least six months 
duration, ind admits students with a high school, diploma or recog- 
nized equi^mlent. 

While thl legislaiiibn under which the program was established 
states thatVhe student's maximum grant eligibility is $1,400 minus 
the expectei family tontributibn, the appropriations for the 1974-75 
year were not sufficient to provide grants that large. The law provides 
a schedule fdr reduction under these circumstances, and for 1974-75 
awards are mpde undeV the following schedule: 

Actual Award 

Original Entit I Anent \ Reduced by 

$1,400 and $1,001 . . . . \ . 25 percent 

$1,000 and $801 1, ... A . . .\ . . 30 percent 

$800 wd $601 . .1'; . . . .\ -^t, 35 percent 

$600 or less . . .V . . . .\ 50 percent 

Under this schedule, the\maximum grant the student can receive is 
limited to $1,05A if he hhs no determined family contribution. The 
average grant is ^pected ^o be $665. 

Th6 maximum amount df assistance that the student can receive 
I from the Bt50G Program isWso limited to half the cost of attendance 
at the postsecondary institution the student wishes to attend. Under 
th<j regulations of the Officfc of Education, only three categories of 
i3tUd(*Trt costs hte coVisider«d:\ actual tuition and fees, room and board, 
and a personal and miscellaneous expense allowance. Three types of 
student budgets have been established': one for the student residing 
on campus in institikional facilities, one for the student living at 
home with the parents, and one for the student not living at home 
pr \n institutional facfflities. ObViously, these three budget groups do 
not recognize the multiplicity \of types of arrangements of today's 
students. Institutions Vnay havb a wide variety of budgefts. "Actual 
cost*' is used only for thpse students who reside in institutional facili- 
ties.. For these studenta'the actual amount paid for room and board 
nis 'included in the budget For stuUents who live with their parents hr 
who establish their ovwi residences in noninstitutional facilities, 
standardized estimates if room And board expenses are used. This 
produces some inequities in the determination of BEOG stipends. 

In 'Concept, the BEOG Pnpgram'ismot a ''campus-based" federal aid 
program. In practice, the\campus-pased financial aid administrator 
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must assume a number o/responsibilities for its success and, in fact, 
for its operation. ^ 

Initial •^elij^bility is determined on the basis' of submission of an 
Applicatiorffor Determination of Basic Grant Eligibility, which may 
be obtained by the^student from secondary schools, public libraries, 
postsecondary institutions, and other comparable sources. This 
Application, when completed by the student and the parents, is sub-^ 
mitted to an outside contractor who performs the orii^naj eligibility 
determination on behalf of the Office of Education under terms of the 
family contribution schedule developed by the Office of Education 
and approved by Congress. This procedure result^ in the preparation 
of a Student Eligibility Report (SER) that is sent td the student. It in- 
cludes an eligibility index, but not the actual grant amount.'" 

Most aid administrators supplement this ofF-campus effort by dis- 
tributing application forms to potentially eligible students antici- 
pating enrollment at their institutions. Other aid administrators 
make additional efforts to publicize the program through information 
published in brochures, presentations to students, parents, and sec- 
ondary school personnel and by working with com?nunity agencies. 
The professional aid administrator also assists students and families 
in completing BEOG applications and in interpreting SERs returned 
for corrections. 

Onco the application has been submitted to the BEOG processing 
contractor, the aid officer assumes additional responsibilities for thct 
program. The ^tudent Eligibility Report, produced in about fovr 
weeks after submission of the Application far Determination ofBasli^ 
Grant Eligibility ^ is returned directly to th^ student. This document , 
does not provide the amount of the BEOG award because it can be de-"* 
termined only after consideration of the/ appropriate institutional 
budgets. The aid administratoH; may expect to receive numerous in- 
quiriiBS from students who have been fownd eligible but still do not 
know how much aid they can expect -students Wtio may ultimately 
enroll at another institution. The aid administrator will need to be 
aware of the amount of BEOG support that a student might receive 
at a pumber of different types of institutions in order to advise the 
student who is confused about his Studejnt Eligibility Report appr^o- 
priately. 

WJi6n the student has determined* wl^ich institution he plans 
• attend, he submits his Student Eligibility Report to the aid adminis- 
trator for calculation of the Basic Grant award. At this poirit, the 
financitil aid administrator is probably /dealing with a student who 
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will actually enroll at his institution, and the process is similar to 
that involved in the administration of other non-campus based aid 
programs. The 'aid administrator performs a number of duties on 
behalf of the stqdent in order to complete the award process. These 
include calculatiq;^ of the actual BEOG award amount on the basis of 
family contribution, appropriate budget, ^ind reduction schedule; 
certification of citizenship and enrollment at the institution; notari- 
zation of the Affidavit of Educational Purpose; and submission of the 
completed document to the OiBce of Education. 

There are a number of problems for the campus aid lidministratqjr 
inherent in this process. These include timing, determination of 
financial need, award adjustment, and record keeping. The problems 
are interrelated. 

In spite of efforts by the Office of Education to advance the process, 
the schedule for determination of eligibility for BEOtt^ards lags con- 
siderably behind that of most financial aid programk/ior entering stu- 
dents. In 1975, the Application for Determination of Basic Grant 
Eligibility for students anticipating enrollment in^September 1975 
was not available until the end of January-by Which time most aid 
administrators will have received their completed applications from 
entering freshman applicants. Even if the student and parents acted 
quickly to complete the BEOG form and received an immediate reply 
from the BEOG processing center, the preliminary determination of 
the BEOG award would not occur in advance of the state and institu- 
tional aid* determinations. Aid administrators are forced to *impute" 
BEO(i'eligibility if they wish to include the BEOG in their initial pack- 
age. 

" In addition, an eligible student may apply for a BEOG at almost any 
time during the academic year. Students who are eligible for BEOG 
assistance may not learn of their eligibility until they arrive on 
•Campus in the fall and appear at the financial aid office, and they may 
not receive firm notification of their award amounts until after the 
academic year has begun -and some may not receive notification 
until the year is nearly ended. This involves the campus aid admin- 
istrator in a complicated seHes of adjustment and coordination 
activities to assure that the low-income students the Bl-:0(; Program 
is intended to support receive a coordinated package of federal, state, 
and institutional aid in amounts sufficient to assure their attendance 
and retention but not in amounts larger than their financial need. 
Because of the timing of the BEOG process, these activities generally 
are of an ongoing nature and occur during the entire academic 
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year^rather than being completed early in the fall^as is generally 
true with those for other forms of financial asfiistancer 

Because the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant eligibility is 
determined by a separate application under a set of eligibility deter- 
minations different from those used by the campus financial aid ad- 
ministrator (and most stater'aid programs), there are certain problems 
in need analysis involved in coordination of the program with other 
assisttoce. While the aid administrator is not legally responsible for 
the identification or correction of differences in the data provided by 
the family on the Application for Determination of Basic Grant Eligi- 
bility and other documents such as the Parents' Confidential State- 
ment, the conscientious, administrator will believe that he has a re- 
sponsibility to his institution and to himself to determine the reasons 
for the differences. This will involve attention to details on the^two 
forms, some communications with the parents, reevaluation of insti- 
tutionally determined financial need, and possibly additional award 
adjustment if the differences cannot be reconciled. 

The institution at which the BEOG eligible student enrolls generally 
acts as the disbursing agenlTDn behalf of the Office of Education. 
When completed. Student Eligibility Reports are submitted '^to the 
Office of Education by an institution that has a disbursing agreement 
and funds are credited to the institution's account with the National 
Institute of Health. The institution may draw against these funds 
either to credit the student's account or to make a direct payment 
to the student (or some combination of these two). This requires that 
the institution act as fiscal agent for the federal government and 
maintain accurate and adequate records to document its fiscal stew- 
ardship. Payments are made at least once each academic period, so 
the process of fiscal responsibility is an ongoing one. 

For renewal students the problems of BEOG administration for the 
campus aid officer are less complex because the student has usually 
already been identified, the award amount is more readily computed, 
and packaging can include specific assumptions about BEOG avail- 
ability. But tWe campus aid administrator should take responsibility 
for assuring that renewal students complete and submit the appro- 
priate forms by the specified dates so that assumpttons regarding 
availability can, in fact, become actualities. Depending on the institu- 
tional and flEOG application schedules, this coordination can be 
achieved by including BEOG documents with institutional renewal 
forms or by a separate distribution of forms that will assure that 
both sets are completed at the appropriate times. 
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Summary 

Although the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program is not 
included among the ''campus-based" student aid provided by the fed- 
eral government, tl;ie local aid administrator must be irivolved in the 
• program* The involvement of the postsecondary educational institu- 
tion in the BEOG delivery process includes: 

1. Application distHbution. The financial aid administrator should 
establish procedures to assure that all potentially elijyible students 
receive the BEOG application forms either through their secondary 
schools or through direct distribution from the postsecondary institu- 
tion. Information about BEOG availability and eligibility should be 
•part of the written and verbal information that the financial aid ad- 
ministrator provides to secondary school counselors, students, par- 
' ents, and community agencies. ! 
* 2. Counseling. The campus aid administrator will find that the BEOG 
application and award process is confusing to many in the program's 
primary target population. Plans«must be made to provide a sort of 
counseling to students and their families that may be mpre compre- 
hensive and complex than what is regularly made available to aid 
applicants on the campus. 

3. Award calculation. Current BEOG procedures require that the ' 
campus aid administrator calculate the final amount- of the BEOG 
award and communicate this information to the student. The aid 
administrator must explain to the student who requests it how his 
eligibility for this noh-campus based pro^fram was determined, and 
must cope with any dissatisfaction that may occur as a result. 

4. Packaging, The financial aid administrator at the postsecondary 
. educational institution must assume the responsibility for making 

adjustments in awards from his own funds (and for communicating 
to the appropriate persons the need for potential adjustments in 
other awards) if the package originally developed for th^e BEOG re- 
cipient is incorrect or inadequate when the final BEOO eligibility is^ 
determined. This process can be complex and is continuous through- 
out the academic year as additional BEOG awards are made to stu- 
dents who submit late applications. 

5. Award payment. The postsecondary institution at which the iftoocJ 
recipient ultimately enrolls has the responsibility for making pay- 
ments on behalf of the BEOG program. Whether this is done by direct 
payment or by credit to institutional student accounts, it will involve 
considerable time and effort. Adequate and accurate records must be 
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maintained subject to audit by the federal government. 

6. Local monitoring. While rtot a specifically deAtiable responsibility, 
the campus financial aid administrator is ultimately the only source 
of communication between the student and the BEOG Program. The 
aid administrator will find that he is expected to represent 'the stu- 
dent to tFie program (and the program to the student) when changes, 
misunderstiyidings, or confusipns occur. This responsibility /while less 
defined, mal^bc the most significant that the aid officer assumes in 
cooperation nm^the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program. 

ParticularTyji full funding, where amounts are sufficient to pro- 
vide all eligible students with support up to the anticipated maximum 
of $1,400, the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program ^can be 
a significant source of aid to students at all postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions. The campus aid administrator mu^t be aware of 
. the explicit and implicit responsibilities that become his when stu- 
dents at his institution apply for and receive grant aid from this non- 
•campus-based program. 

^ Campus-Based Federal Student Aid Programs 

In addition to the support provided through the Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant Program, the federal government makes financial 
aid for postsecondary education available thro'ligh three major 
"campus-based'' student aid programs. The primary administrative 
difference between the campus-based Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Gi^ants (SE()(;), National Direct Student Loans (NDSL), 
and College Work-Study (CWS) Programs and the UKOG is the degree 
of direct responsibility the campus aid officer must assume. For the 
campus-based programs, the aid administrator is responsible for de- 
termining the total amount of support needed by his students, mak- 
ing formal application to the federal government for such assistance, 
evaluating the eligibility of individual Applicants under guidelines 
and regulations provided by the Office of Education, making the in- 
dividutfl awards and notifying the recipients, making all arrange- 
ments for disbursements'of funds, securing appropriate documen- 
tation of eligibility and , disbursement, developing employment 
opportunities, maintaining detailed financial records, and providing 
regular and periodic reports on both fiscal and operational aspects of 
the programs. 

The responsibilities of the administrator for the campys-based pro- 
grams, and the commitments assumed by his institution in their 
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administration, are considerably greater and more direct than thpse 
*associated with the BEOG Program, 

The College W6rk->Study Program 

The interest of the federal government in th§F>§»H>loxment of stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education extends back to the post- 
Depression National Youth Administration. Although this program 
was not specifically intended to assist students in obtaining a higher 
education, but rather to promote the economy in general, it did have 
o-the result of providing the funds nedessary for the education of many 
young men and women. 

The College Work-Study (CWS) Program was originally part of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-452), designed "to 
mobilize the human and financial resources of the Nation to combat / 
poverty in the United States." In its original form it was primarily/ 
a measure to improve the general economy with important but not 
exclusive emphasis an higher education. This act was an expression 
of the'concern of our society about the poverty that exists in the midst 
of affluence. 

There can be no doubt that education is a significant factor in cre- 
ating economic opportunity. A study by the Survey Res.earch Center 
of the Institute for Social Research -at the University of Michigan 
(Morgan, David, Cohen, and Brazer, 1962) shpwed that one of the 
most significant factors in the transmission of poverty from genera- 
.tion to generation Is inadequacy of education. This study, / neotne and 
. Welfare ih the United States (Chapters 23 anrf 24), reported the fol- 
lowing conclusions. 

1. "Education and occupation jointly determine the stability of . . . 
employment and. ..future prospect^. ^ 

2. "Seventy^two per cent of those with training beyond high school 
i-eport that they would have a good chance of finding another job that 
pays about the same if they should lose their present job. 

, 3. "The education of the father was by far the most significant de- 
terminant of the level of education received by the child.'' 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 and 1972, Title IV, Part C, fur- 
ther amended and extended the College VVork-Study Program. Pro- 
gram administration was transferred to the Office of Education. Stu- 
dent eligibility requirements have "been expanded to include all 
students with "great financial need." The term "from low-income 
families" has been eliminated; thus the College Work-Study Program 
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has become another student financial aid program, not l^rimarily a 
poverty program. ^ 

Responsibilities of Participating Institutions 
In addition to a contribution /rom the institution or employing a[gency 
to the actual galaries and wages of CWS Program students, Terms of 
Agreement must be signed stipulating that the institution shall; 

1. Maintain ti^equate records reflecting transactions under all pro- 
grams 

2. Retain such records as prescribed by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion* . 

3. Submit annual "Ipstitutional FiscalOperations Reports" ' 

4. Insure J;he accuracy of all records 

5. Not spend funds subsequent to the cutoff date for filing of the 
"Fiscal Report" 

6. Use a systematic and approved method of need analysis (such as 
the CSS system) 

7. Establish procedures for making .aid reasonably aVailable.to all 
eligiljle students 

8. Ascertain the studant's eligibility including: citizenship status, 
half-time or more student status, capacity to maintain good standing, 
financial neeil ■ ^ ' / i 

9. Require the student tp file an affidavit stating that any ^iq wifl 
be usOd solely for expcinses related to attendance at the institutio'n 

10. Comply ^ith Ci\^I Rights Act of 1964 and Title IX of.theEduca- 
tion Amendments of 1972 (prohibition of sex discrimination) J 

11. Continue to expend from its own sources an amount ndt less 
than the average expenditure for aid programs for the preceding 
three fiscal years. ' , \ ' 

Special Responsibiliti^es for Management oftheCy/B Prpgram 

1. A written agreement between the institution and employing 
-s^agency willjbe executed stating that student workers: 1 

A. Will not displace regular workers 

B. Will be governed by conditions of employment as will be appro- 
priate and reasonable in light of such factors as type of work 
performed, geographic region, and proficiency of the employee 

C. Must not be involved in the construction, operation, or main- 
tenance of a facility used for sectarian instruction or religious 
worship 

D. Must not be involvedMn any partisan nonpartisan political 
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activity associated with a candidate or contendinfir'groupln an 
election for public or party office. 

2. The institution is responsible for insuring the reliability of the em- 
ploying organization, that the work is in the public interest, and is 
properly supervised. 

3. In making work available, the institution shall give preference to 
students with the greatest need. 

4. The institution shall certify that the federal share of compensation 
to'students shall not exceed 80 percent of the total Compensation to 
the students. 

Institutions are encouraged to enter into contracts with both public 
and private nonprofit agencies and organizations off the campus to 
provide jobs for their students* 

Community agencies are generally quite willing to employ students, 
and the jobs with these outside agencies can become more important 
and more responsible as the skills and abilities of thp program's par- 
ticipants increase with their further education. The possibilities are 
limited only by the willingness of the agencies to employ students and 
the initiative of the'coljege officer responsible for the development of 
the jobs. 

. / 

Student Eligibility 

Participants in the CWS Program must be either citizens or nationals 
of the United States or other persons who are in the United States for 
other than a temporary purpose. - ^ 

The two other criteria for eligibility involve financial need and' evi- 
dence of academic or creative promise. 

Students from the lowest income families no longer have priority 
under regulations for this program. Financial need is defined as the 
difference between the cost of attending the institution and the re- 
sources available to the student to meet these costs. The neediest stu- 
dents are those -showing the greatest dollar deficit between costs and 
resources. In calculating each student's need the institutional aid 
officer must utilize a systematic need analysis procedure in order to 
treat all applicants equitably. The need system used must be stated 
in the institution's Terms of Agreement and must be apuit'oved by the 
Commissioner of Educi\Won. In applying the accepted need system, 
^ the aid officer is encouraged to use^rofessional judgment in consid- 
ering the unique circumstances of/^^cific cases. 

A student deemed to have the ability to cqmplete his chosen course 
of study is considered as having **academic or creative^ promise." In 
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stitutions are admonished to use nonconventionarniMhods as well as 
grades and test scores in^^detejrmining academic promise to increase 
access for students from disadvantaged educational backgrounds, i 

Additionally, a Student placed on academic probation may continue 
to participate in ihe College Wo,rk-Study Program if enrolled at least 
half-time and as4ong as the work does not interfere with the stu- 
dent's ac^Jlemic progress. % 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1972 l^ave extended eligi- 
bility to students who' are enrolled on a half-time basis to participate 
in the College Work-Study Program. 

Hours of Employment ^ • ^ 

Although pri^^TMregulations limited students to 15 hours per week 
while sVhool was in session^ the Higher- Education Amendments of 
1972 »permit an eligible stuaent to work up to a maximum of 40, hours 
per \veek in the College Work-Study Program. 

Tl^^number of hours an -enrolled student may work is determined 
by the-^imount of itjiancial need and the student's academic workload. 
Tljie institution hafe a respo;nsibility to protect the student from the 
deleterious effect of the combination of excessive hours of work 
and/or study. • 4? V 
: ? Normally, the full-time student will work 15-20 hours during pe- 
, ;:ripds when classes are in session. The half-time stuaent might work 
40 notirs a week^j-f^his need and academic workload permitted this 
schediile. . Sr : * ; 

Di^rjng vaCjaVon periods and/or summertime, any eligible, student 
mayswork up to 40 hours per week. Sumnier work-study employment 
is limited to students attending the institution during the regular 
/ academic term. Transfer students ,may be employed by the institution 
to which they are transferring only. A student planning to study 
abroad may be employed under the tJoU^ge Work-Study Program as 
long as he has been accepted for eni^llment by the institution tha|: 
employs him/ 

« Wage Rates - 

In establishing wage rates, the responsibilities and duties of the job 
should be taken into consideration. Criteria to be used in setting these 
rates include: the skills and abilities needed to perform the jobv the 
prevailing rates for similar jobs in the local area; applicable federal,; 
state, or local legislation. " / 

Wage rate differentials based on race, creed, color, national origin. 




or S0X are not permitted, nor may rates be based on the student's 
need* . - 

> - Th^ minim unv^wage rate is established by the United States De- 
partment of Latior^^ffeotWe May 1, 1974, the minimum wage stan- 
dard in the,Unitea^tates b^an a series of step increases which will 
result in a $2;30 minimum wage rate by 1977, Institution? of higher 
education, according to the new amendment, may employ full-time 
students at a special subminimutn wage rate — 85 percent of the pre- 

' yailing minimum wage rate. The schedule for the increases will result 

; in the following pattern: 

. . SMbminimum 

. Minimum W(ige 

'. ■■ Wage (students) 

' May 1, 1974-Dec. 31, 1974 . . J $1.90 $1,615 

Jan. 1, 1975-Dec. 31, 1975 2.00 1.70 

Jan.l,1976.Dec.31,1976 2.20 1.87 

Jan; 1,1977 and thereafter . 1 .......... . 2.30 '1.955 

Under the new amendment, full-time students, as defined by^ the 
institution of higher education, may be employed 20 hours per week, 
but not more than 8 hours per day when school is in session and 40^ 
hours per week. For additional regulations, see Federal Register for 
.May 1,1974. 

Certification for hiring students at a subminimuni wage rate must 
be obtained from the Secretary of Labor. A grace period extending to 
June 30, 1974, was provided for institutions hiring students at a sub- 
minimum wage rate beginning May i; 1974. Certificates ar6 issued for 
one year /with provisions for renewals. Separate applic;ations must be 
made by each campus of an instkution that wi^es to employ students 
at subminimum rates. Applications may be obtained from any re- 
gional office of the Labor Department's W^ge and Hour Division. 

Students employed by institutions of higher education under the 
College Work-Study Program are covered by the hew amendment. 
Special care, however, should be given to the implementation of an 
employment program that discriminates in wages among different 
types of students. Full-time students on ews will qualify for employ- 
ment at a subminimum wage rate; part-time students must be paid 
at full minimum wage rates. The maximum wage rate for the College 
Work-Study Program is established in the regulation^ at $3.50 an 
hour. ^ « 
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Program Expenses 

Siqce the inception of the CWS Program, the federal and institutional 
sha^e of the total prograna expense has varied. In 196d, however, the 
sharesNrore st^ili^ed at 80 pdrcent federal and 20 percent institu- 
tional fun^s. In)addition, guidelines have been adopted allowing in- - 
stitutions toliitiiize 3 percent of the total compensation earned. 

Off-Campus Employment ; 

In addition to providing students with needed funds for continued 
attendance^t the institution, the College Work-Study Program pro- 
vides opportunities to ^develop job skills and for exploration in the 
areas of a stujdent's occupational objectives. To meet these needs as 
well as to assist the employing agency, the institutional aid officer 
will seek as ijnany diverse^employment opportunities on and off the ' 
campus as possible. To be eligible, the agency must be chartered as a 
public^or private nonprofit organization by the laws\i|Jj:ie state. 

The positions occupied by work-study students for the organiza-/ 
tions must be in the public interest and not confined to the internal 
interests o^ the group. Thus, a student could work as a recreational 
aid for a church program but not as a clerk typing the minister's 
sermons. . ^ 

In addition to the necessary fiscal documentation for off-campus 
organization's/ the institution has an obligation for the supervision 
and evaluation of students and jobs. The institutional aid officer will 
want to establish regular contacts with agencies in the form of visits 
as well as by telephone. These contacts will assure the institution that 
the student is performing acceptable work as well as assure the 
agency of the concern for its problems by the institution. 

Conclusion ^ ^ " 

The College Work-Study Program has become one of tfie most de- 
sirable federal financial aid programs available. The benefits io stu? 
dents, institutions, agencies, and the public are multiple. The devel- 
opment of agreements with a wide variety of agencies off-campus has 
increased the contractual and fiscal complexities of program opera- 
tion. The role and responsibilities of the institutional aid officer in 
managing this program has led to a need for highly trained profes- 
sionals with accounting and legal knowledge as well as student per- 
sonnel skills. 

i 
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The Natioinal Dif ect Student Loan Program 

gince its iriceptic(jrin 1958, under the National Defense Education 
^^ct, fijie National Defense Student Loan (renamed National Direct 
Student Loan uWder the Higher Education Amendn^ehts of 1972) 
Prograip Jjia's ha$ a tremendous impact on higher education in this 
^ountryi: Por.maijy institutions, loans from this source now make up 
^he major portion of their aid funds. The NDSL Program has encour- 
ii'aged the c!reation of effective, centralized aid pro^dms at colleges 
wher.e i?her^ were lo such programs in existence befOVe. 

The l^DSL Progiam has been readily integratedMnto the standard 
financial aid prQg:*ams"of colleges and universities. Many of the. pro- 
gram'^ tenets are familiar. For example,lt is not based on commercial 
loan practices, but derives instead from well established institutional 
loan programs/ wiich preceded it by many years. If requires no col- 
lateral, 'except thf t security ot endorsement may be required in cases 
in which istate lav^ does not btod the signature of a minor. It requires 
evidence of finaric ial need. It charges no interest wfiile a student is in 
schooit, and only S percent after the loan enters the repayment stage. 
Fin aliy,;it Ogives al student a long time in which t;oTepay his loan - Up 
to 10 '^9ati?> according to the amount borroweSr from the date of the 
first ^yj^i^nt. 

The program was originally designed to promote'careers in teach- 
ing and'-stiil provides a cancellation benefit to those who teach full- 
time iiv institutions deemed "by the Commissioner of Education to 
havB a higli concentration of students from low-income families and 
to those who are fiill-time teachers of handicapped children. In addi- 
tion, a cancellation provision has been added for service in the Armed 
Purees of the United States. The program also promotes graduate and 
profes^sional education by lending larger amounts to graduate and 
professional students when sufficient funds are available, and by de- 
fef'rmg undergraduate loans until advanced degrees are earned, 
provided that attendance is on at least a half-time basis. It promotes 
part-time education by providing loans to half-time students who 
might otherwise be denied an opportunity for addition^al college edu-. 
cation. 

Responsibilities of Participating Institutions 
In addition to an annual fiscal contribution of 10 percent to the loan 
fund, ierms of Agreement must be signed by the institution certify- 
ing comiPliance with certain federal requirements. These terms are 
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described more fully in the description of the College Work-Study 
^Program. Special terms applicable to the National Direct Student 
Loan Program require that: 

1. The institution establish a National Direct Loan fund and de- 
posit: all federal capital contributions received^ an amount equal to 
not leas than 1/9 of th^ federal contributions; collections of principal/ 
and interest on student loans madW*€rom the fund; penalty charg^iS 
collected; payments made to the institution for loan cancellations; 
any earnings of th^ fuhd. 

2. The fi;nd bemused only for loans to students, costs of litigation^ 
and other collection costs. 

3. A loan in default for at least two years may be assigned to the 
United States if th0 institution has uspd due diligence in making cdl- 
iections. Funds the^ .collected reveiJ|| to the General Fund 0f the 
United States Treasury. % ^ » 

4. The fpnd be deposited and carried in a special account of the in- 
stitiation" r ' 

B. No payments ico students may be made unless the institution 
coniplies with the ijruth in Lending requirements, 

6. The institutio|i accept responsibility for and u'fie due diligence in 
( effecting collections. , 

/ 7. The institutio^fi rftake loans only to eligible stujients. 
The application thai^ a»college completes to obtain its share of funds 
requires careful dociim^ntation of the financial needs of its students. 
However, very few t)f the legal and administrative/requirements of 
the Office of Education force the college to take measures it would not^ 
ox should not, take wil*h respect to its own funds. / — ^ 

Eligibility ' 

A loan may be given to any citizen or permanent resident of the 
United States who is enrolled in am institution ofrhigher education on 
at least a half-time basis, is in need of the loqfn, and is capable of 
maintaining good standing. 

Loans shall be mad^ available to all eligibljb student applicants. 
When funds) are insufficient to meet demand ,he order of selection 
shanjb^Tnade on the b^sis of need determinati 
lished by the institution which shall be appli( c 
systems of need determination including the dss system hfive been 
approved by the Commissioner oPfeducation for this need determina- 
tion. 7 

A student determined to be eligible who thereafter fails to main- 



ion procedures estab- 
d uniformly. Several 



tain good standing ma^ 
notice to the Commissio 



be declared ineli 
ier» 



Loan Limits * * 

The major dimensions of the loans under th4\Nationa^ Direet Student 
Loan Program are as follows. \ 

Up to $2,500 may be lent to an undergra^late studfent o'^^er a two 
year period, with an additional $2,500 ampmnt permissible .for the 
next two-y^ar period of undergraduate educk"* 

A maximum of $5,000 may be lent to an und 

A maximum of $10,000 of ND§L in'debtedn 
loans may be incurred in institutions of higher Education. 



The Loan Application 

Normally institutions will have a singlj? appli 
financial assistance. For a student receiving 
information is needed to ascertain eligibility, Tffle criteria for making 




rther funds upon 



raduate, . 

s including ^ra4uate 



decisions on loans will be affected by several 



student can benefit from the cancellation prov ^ion; the probability 



tion for all forms 
DSL some additional 



that the student will complete his education an^ 
and the acceptability of a loan by a student and 



actors:> whether the 



become employable; 
6r his family. When- 
ever possible loans should be an alternative cli )ice to a scholarship 
or grant for a student from a low-income family, particularly during 
the first year of postsecondary education. 

Because the application may come from a trlinsfer, graduate, or 
professional student who has had previous loaiifs at another college 
(either institutional, from the NDSL Program, or both), it is particu- 
larly important to note three items with care: total indebtedness to 
the NDSL Prograi^ to date, amount borrowed for the current year 
from the program, sCnd total indebtedness of the student. 

The first item tells the aid officer the total remaining eligibility of 
the borrower. The second tells how much remains of the $2,500 that 
ean be loaned to an undergraduate in a given 2-year period. The third 
helps him determine the composition of the total aid package (schol- 
arship, loan, job) or whether to set loan limits lower than the maxi- 
mum permitted under the prograpn, 
■A 

The Promissory Note ^ 

The Office of Education has issued ^standard note form, Q,E, 4246-1, 
that fulfills all the conditions o^..th1^ational Direct Student Loan 
provisions qf the Higher Educa't^^ Amendments of 1972. Changes 
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requested by the colleges have always b^en considered by the Office, 
and.^pjproval for use has been granted when program requirements 
aije^ni^^ without violating a law or.regulation. Except for a provisii^n 
''TNCquirmg security or endorsement of the note when the stucfentls a 
minor/(fn/stateso»ch^ the mitior's signature in itself does not create 
a legajilVi^nforce^me ai)ligatioi>);-arny substantive deviation from the 
approved form^mis>i^ reviewed and approved by the Commissioner 

The rtme-rrmst incJy^e the following provisions: 
^..JBto^^^^^o principal and interest in equal or grad- 

uated periodic installme^nts payable quarterly, bimonthly, or monthly ' 
beginning 9 monl^hs after the4)otrower ceases to attend an institu- 
tion of postsecond^^ry education^ least half time and ends 10 years 
and nine months aftersuch date _ / 

X, 2. Provide for the barrower at his option to accelerate lyayments- ' 

3* May provide for minimum repayment of $15 per month for loans 
prior to. July 1, 1972 and $30 per month for loans made after June 30, 
1972 ^ : ..^ • • 

4. Provide rai^terest of 3 percent on the unpaid balance during 
thel^ei^ayment period • 

5. »^rovftefor^,.^efe£jnent ^ payment while attending a posts^c- 
ondarvinstTtut^ h^lf time or for 3 years while a member of the 
apw^ forces of the Oriited States, the Peace Corps, or VIST A (Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 19^4) 

May provide for assessing a charge for failure of the borrower to 
hiake all or part of a regular installment when due, or for failure to 
file timely evidence of deferment 

rovide for security or endorsement, only when the borrower is a 
aftd state law prohibitA him from making a binding qibligation 

8. Provide at the o.ption of\the institution for full payment of the 
entire^loan and interesj>for failure o£the borrower to make a pay- 
ment oil schedule 

9. Provide at the option of the institution that the borrower be 
liable for all fees, costs, a.nd charges necessary for collection of any 
repayment^ot paid when due 

10. Provide that the institution may not assign the note, except to 
the tJnited States or a party specifically approved by the Commis- 
sioner. ^ 

Detailed inforipation about these alternative provisions of thS NDSL 
Program promissory notes can be obtained^rom the regional oflRces 
\of the Office of jMlucation. 



Collection of Loans 

The Collection of loans under the NDSL Program is no less important, 
nor should it be any more difficult, than the collection of a college's 
own institutional loans. Every loan repaid represents funds available 
to he' lent again. Any college that shows high repayment and low 
delinquency records with its own funds should do' as well with its 
loansunder the Program, , " 

Good collections are the result af good procedures. Good procedures 
consist Essentially of the following: a properly conducted initial inter- 
view;, a proper application form, completely filled out and including 
sufficient data, such as names and addresses through which a delin- 
quent borrower cUn be traced, and full information on all educa- 
tional indebtedness; a well-conducted, careful final interview; fre- 
quent billing and payment periods; and firm enforcement, including • 
leg^al action where indicated* 

In the initial interview, an aid officer has both the responsibility 
and the opportunity to make cleai5t6, a student his obligations and hik 
rights under the law. The first interview should also be the occasion 
for clarifying the financial need situation and for getting acquainted. 
The borrower should realize that his debt is to the college, not to the 
federal government, although the government has provided 90 per- 
cent of the money. 

In the final interview, much of the first interview must be repeated* 
In addition, a student may be offered his choice of repayment options. 
At this time a check should be made on the borrower's file in order to 
make sure it contains adequate means of tracing him. Parents' names 
and addresses, their telephone numbers, the student's social security 
number, iand driver's license number* are all aids in tracing a f^rmej, 
student who leaves no forwarding address. 

*Many colleges have found group exit interviews a useful device. 
The increasing size of the pr<^am has made the scheduling of indi- 
vidual exit intfeviews close graduation virtually impossible at 
mlany institutions, and group sessions can alleviate this difficultj)*. 
Moreover, many students in the group;ask questions and raise points, 
of general interest that might well be overlooked in an individual 
interview. j 

The law permits quarterly repayn)ent of loans, blit many colleges 
prefer montfily billings and payments. This schedule places less re- 
liance on a student's foresight in saving for less frequent payments.^ 
Other colleges prefer quarterly periods. While monthly billings and*^ 
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^Rayments are in some respects ideal, colleges whose clerical iictivities 
are'TiQt adequately automated may find monthly interest calculations 
tediou^^feoi|iplicated, and too expensive. 

Persistent"(3feHn^uency requires implenientation of the college's . 
policy, whateyer that is. Experienced commercial people recommend 
as being effective a planned series of reminders^that are instituted at 
regular, Dlanhed intervals. If a delinquent's whereabouts are known 
anji hp has made no effort to repay his loan, a campaign of letters is 
reaoriimended. The college may want to go slowly and cautiously at 
first, or it ma^ mov6 briskly, but sooner or later a real delinquency 
must be dealt with forcefully. The cost of litigation is borne by the 
institution's NDSL Program fund (90 percent federal, 10 percent insti- 
tutional^ if it is not recovered from the borrower. 

If a college deals with a student in a conscientious and serious 
manner when the loans are granted and during the exit interview the 
student is. likely to be conscientious about repaying the loan. Some 
institutions that have had difficulty in collecting on loans report sue- 
<^38 after turning over one or both procedures to a billing and/or 
collection agency. ^ r 

Agencies will, for a fee, bill students for principal and interest when 
accounts become due. The college, which still retains responsibility, 
rmxst provide the basic data regularly, receive the repayments, and 
follow up delinquent accounts. For a higher fee, some agencies will 
collect money as well as send out bills. The college then receives reg- 
ular reports and payments from the agent. Finally, collection agen- 
cies^r lawyers will proceed against delinquent borrowers or "skips," , 
if the jjollege wishes, for about one-third of the amount they collect. 
Na^es and addresses of various agencies, as well as an evaluation of 
their performances, can usuall^^ be obtained quickly by palling aid 
officers in other' institutions or from the regional offices of the Qffice 
of Education. :/^> \ 

The advantages of such centr^fT billing and collection plans ^ve\^ 
obvious. Large-scale economies ^ge possible, including more e^ffective 
utilization of personnel and equj^pntent. Automation of clerical opera- 
tions becomes feasible and restflts in frequent reports to the colleges, ■ 
as well as efficient record keeping, accounting, and billing. Moreover, 
certain handicaps inherent in loan collection by the college can be 
^voided. A borrower who may give his educational loan low priority 
on his list of obligations, may react more promptly to a bank or a col- 
lection agency. Some conflict with alumni associations can be avoided 
by separating loan collecting from the college's activities. Proceed- 
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ings against serious delinquents can be carried out more vigorously 
by a bank or an agency and there is less likely to be interference from 
the borrower's friends among the faculty, the administration, or the 
alumni. 

There" are objections, however, to central collection plans. While not 
all institutions h\ive close relationships with their alumni, those that 
do may well find that some borrowers Would resent bitterly having 
their accounts turned over to a collection agency. The procedure 
might improve collections, but it might also affect adversely alumni 
giving later on. Even apparently unwanted faculty intervention on 
behalf of a student is indicative of an associational strength not to be 
treated lightly. In addition, confusion could result when a' borrower 
transferred from one institution to another. 

Institutional administrators should keep in mind, and borrowers 
should clearly understand, that regardless of how loans ar^ .collected, 
it is the college that is ultimately responsible. Before an agreement 
w4th a billing or collection service is signed the college should satisfy 
itself that the agency's methods and practices are entirely acceptable. 

In principle, the subject of loans begins and ends with education - 
not with money. Therefore, whatever the methods of collection, some 
degree of risk is implied and with risk some loss is inevitable. Never- 
theless, the college must exercise "due diligence" iti the collection of 
NDSL Program loans; if it does so to a reasonable extent, including 
holding the ''exit interview/' and sending out regular billings and 
followup letters, there should be no basis for censure or withdrawal 
of federal support. (See Appendix 17, distributed in 1969, of the 1967 
Manual of Policies and Procedures for a full discy^ssion of loan collec- 
tion and an outline of "due diligence.") * ' 

Deferment, Teaching, and Repayment 

It is the policy of the NDSL Program that a student should not be re- 
quired to begin repayment;,of his loan until he has finished his formal 
education. Thus, if he pursues any further formal education, at least 
, on a half-time basis, he may request and be granted a deferment of 
the due date on his loan. It is, however, the student's responsibility to 
take the initiative. He must obtain certification from his present in- 
stitution that he is eligible for deferment and send this to the college 
he attended previously. Forms for this purpose are provided. 

Deferment of up to three years may be requested whil^ the bor- 
rower is in the United States military service, the Peace Corps, or 
the Volunteers in Service to America (viSTA). 
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The cancellation provision for full-time teachers in schools with 
enrollments of low-income students exceeding 30 percent, for full- 
time teachers of handica^ed children, and for full-time , service as a 
staff member of a preschool program under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is 15'percent for thie first, two years of such service, 
20 percent for the third and fourth years, and 30 percent for the fifth 
year. ^J 

The cancellation provision for members of the armed forces is 
12 1/2 percent for each year of service in an ^rea of hostility qualify- 
ing for special pay.. Up to 50 percent of the total loan may be can- 
celled. / 

No interest is charged for the years in which a part of the loan is 
c^ Certification by the employing institution must be sent at 

>fne end of each year to the college to which the student is indebted. 
When the loan falls due during the teaching year, the borrower may 
request a postponement. The institution is reimbursed by the gov- 
^ernment for the loss it incurs ovdng to cancellations granted to 
teachers. 

For loans committed after November 8, 1965, nine months of grace 
follow the ending of academic work before the repayment period 
begins. During the grace period, no interest is charged and no re- 
quest is necessary for either deferment' or postponement. The first 
installniipnt, together with the first interest payment, is due on the 
last day of the tenth month or first day of the eleventh month after 
the borrower ceased to be ajt least a half-time student, unless the 
college and borrower have agreed on repayment periods less frequent 
than monthly. (The first bimonthly repayment is due on the last day 
of >he eleventh month or the first day of the twelfth month; the first 
quarterly repayment, on the last day of the twelfth month or the first 
day of the thirteenth month.) Thereafter, repayment follows accord- 
ing to the agreement made at the time of the final interview or, by 
law, on at least a quarterly basis until a maximum of 10 years' pay- 
ments have closed the account or until the debt is paid up through 
accelerated payments or teacher cancellation. The institution may, 
at its option, require that payments of principal be a minimum of $15 
per month plus interest for loans prior to July 1. 1972 and $30 per 
month for loans after Juno 30, 1972. It is strongly advised thut this 
be done in order to encourage early repayment of smaller loans and to 
avoid "the expensive bookkeeping involved in handling small repay- 
ments over a p<^riod of many years. 




Program Expenses 

The institutional share of the NDSLfund is 10 percent with the federal 
share set at 90 percent. The institution may deduct for administrative 
expenses 3 percent of the principal of loai« ma^e during each fiscal 
year./ * . 

Conclusion 

In summary, a financial aid officer should remember that the first 
interview provides an opportunity to become thoroughly acqi)iiinted 
with a student borrower and to explain the loan, the Jaw, and the 
regulations fully .^The final interview is the tipie to come to an agree- 
ment on repayment, again explaining the t^rxns and expectatiqps, 
rights, and privileges.. Periodic letters and' reminders, especially bills 
in advance of the date, -should be used in'making collections. If a bor- 
rower's latest Mdress is unknown, traciirt is easiest (and least ex- 
pensive) when ample leads ^ire available from his file. 

Although the major provisions of the NDSL Program have remained 
constant since its Inception in 1958, certain aspects of the program 
have frequently been altered or amended by act of Congress. A col- 
lege or university participating in the program must attend ca^refully 
to all publications issued by the Office of Education relating to the 
program and must make certain that its policies, procedures, and 
processes conform with the most recent legislative enactments. 

The Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program 

The original Educational Opportunity Grant Prograjn was authorized 
under the Higher Education Act of 1965, Title IV, Part A. As part of 
the war on poverty, this was the first major federal grant program 
designed to assist students on the basis of exceptional financial need, 
not because of chosen career field or academic performance. A unique 
feature of thi/ program n6t common to the NDSL or CWS Programs, 
was the matching requir<?ment.^Thus, the institution is required to 
match the dollars awarded in grants with dollars from other source^ 
controlled by the institution in the form of either scholarship, grant, 
loan, or employment. 

Under the Higher Education Amendments of 1972, the Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant Program was authorized by 
Congress to replace t|je EOG Program. The stated purpose of the Sup- 
plemental Educational Opportunity Gt*unt I^bgram is to provide 
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grant assistance to students determined to have exceptional finan^ 
cial need and who' would not, for financial reasons, be able to attend 
a postsecondary institution except for . this grant. For, a period of 
years, the institutio^ial alldptitions were tied to the number of stu- 
dents aided from families with incomes below $6,000. 

Student ipiority for this program is nO fonger based on family in- 
come and Ijistorical family, poverty, bvit is related to the difference 
between th^e cost of attending the institution and the resources avail- 
able to t^e students Highest priority is given to the student with the 
greatest/doUar need. , , 

f* The legislation provides for grants ran'ging from $200 to $1,500 per 
aicademifr y^ar but not to exceed half the cost of attendance at the 
institution. The matching provision of the EOG Program still remains. 

tnstitutionul Responsibilities 

- In addition to signing and abiding by the "Terms of Agreement" (dis- 
cussed in the* description of the'CoUege Work-Study Program), the 
institution, in order to receive funds, must "make vigorous efforts to' 
, ^ identify qua^lified youths of exceptional financial need and to^ncour- 
"age them to continue their education beyond secondary ' ^enool 
through such programs and activities. as: 

1. establishing or strengthening close working relationships with 
secondary school principals and guidance and counseling personnel 
with a vi'ew toward motivating students to complete secondary school 
and to pursue J)ostsecond££ry school educational opportunities 

2. makiYig^ to the extent feasible, conditional commitments for stu- 
dejit financial aid by such institutions to qualified secondary school 
students who,* but for such grants, would be unable to obtain the 
benefits of higher education,. with special emphasis on^students et^- 
rolled in grade 11 or lower grades who show evidence of academic or 
creative promise." 

. Finding the Students 

Ideptifying and motivating the student who needs a Supf)lemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant present an institution with a tremen- 
dous challenge, for this student probably will not earnestly seek out 
his high school counselor for information on postsecondary education 
or file applications to institutions far and wide -quite the opposite. 
More than likely, his family needs any economic assistance he can 
give, as soon as he can give it, and expects him to get a job^immedi- 
ately after he leaves l^igh school. Consequently the higH school coun- 
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selor and the collpge admissions officer may need .to spejj^extra time 
and effort locating and motivating a student who shows potential^ _ 
the program. Yet, despite the cost in time anideffort^]^^ 
have agreed, as a condition of their partiriptrfion^ and 
Mn'cohfoi'mity with the law, to formj^te^d^m plans for 

finding eligible students and motiv^Jm^em to complete secondary 
school and go on tQ the postsecondj^ Finding and motivating 

students c^an be done in a numbe/ofways including the following^ 
. 1. Publicize the program at the postsecondary institution, so that 
students themselves may channel the information back to their own^ 
high schools and communities, or to some of their college peers who 
are unaware of the opportunity it offers. 

2. Establish or strengthen close working relationships with sec- 
ondary school personnel who work with students, r . 

3. Coordinate recruitment efforts with other institutions partici- 
pating in the program. , 

4. Maintain cont^ict with welfare 'and otbier.agencies that mily Com- 
municate with the type of student eligible for a grant. Directors of 
Upward Bound Programs ^nd Educational Talent Search Programs, 
should be included in this group. 

5. Where feasible, considering that funds for the program are 
appropriated only a year in advance, make conditional grant commit- 
ments to students, especially those in grade 11 and below, in order to 
encourage them to complete secondary school and enroll in a post- 

\secondary institution. , 

Student Eligibility ^ 

A student is eligible for a Supplemental Educational ()t)portunity 
Grantif such student! 

' 1. Is £fU.S. citizen, national, or is in the United Statesfor other than 

• a temporary purpose . ^ j * 

2. Has been accepted for enrollment as at least a half-time student 
or, if already enrolled, is in good standing and is enrolled at least half 

• ^™.\hows evidence of academic or creative promise' and capability of 
maintaining good standing 

4. Has exceptional financial need * 

• 6. Would not. but for a Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grant, be financially able tg pursue a course of st-udy at such institu- 
tion. * ' 
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Amount of th^e Grant \ 

In determining the financial need of the student, the institutional aid 
.officer shall use a recognized system of need analysis, such as the 
CSS system. Factors such as family and/or student income and assets, 
number of children in the'family, number of children attending post- 
secondary institutions, and other circumstances affecting the fam- 
^ily's financial strength must be considered in determining the stu- 
dent's need. . ^ 

The amount of the grant can be the amount needed by the student 
to pua-sue a course of study but shall not'exceed $1,500 qx one-half, 
the sum of the total amount of student financial aid made available^ 
by the institution. The minimui^i grant award one academic year 
is$200. 

No student m-ay be awarded in the aggregate more than $4,000 in 
. Supplemental Grants except if the course, of study is designed by the 
institution to take five academic year^, of the student, becausp of his 
particular circumstances, is determined by the institution to need an 
^d^iitional year to complete the course of study. The aggregate total 
may then be more than $5,000. - 

Period of Eligibility .f 

Norrn^y the period of eligibility is the four years needed to com- . 
plete an undergraduate course of study unlesisthe course 6f stMuy is; 
designed to extend over five academic years orMis determined b^ the" 
institution that the student needs an additional Vear to complete the^ 
course of study. 1 ' 

^^^<Ji^ltinued eligibility also requires that the sti:|Hent maintain nor- 
mal protiTess according to the standaj::ds of^the^nstitution. "Satis- 
factory Progress" or "Good Standing" is defined as the subceskful 
completion each semester, trimester, quarter, or other term used by 
the institution, of a sufficient number of ei edit hours at a sufficiently 
high academic average to enable the student to complete the course 
of study in a length o^^ti^notin excess of one year longer thaji nor- 
mally taken. ^> ^ - 

Program Funding . " . : 

Unlike the College ^Work-Study^d National' Direct Student Loan 
Programs there is no institutional matching requirement for the 
federal capital contribution. T*he i^stituti^ may withdraw from each, 
fiscal year's allocation k sum not ^^^m- tETah 3 percent of the amount 
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actually awarded to students during that fiscal year for administra- 
tive ej^penses. ^ . 

Conclusion ' • 

The Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program is ^ new 
federal financial aid program authorized by the Higher Education 
Amendments of ^1972. Although simUa^- in operation to the Educa^ 
tional Oppomtunity Grant I?rogram wthorized in t|ie Higher Edu- 
9ation Act of 1965, there are two major differences. The EOG Program 
was designed to meet the needs of students from families who were 
historically impoverished. The SEOG Program is designed to aid stu- 
dents of ^exceptional n^d as related to. the cost of attendance and 
family resources available. Half-time students are eligible for con- 
sideration for the SEOG Program. Dn^of the major administrative 
probie,ms is the followup needed to ascertain that the student's SEOG 
hias been. matched when College Work-Study earnings are used as the 
matching progran;^. 




History of State Involvement in Financial Aid . 

' by Joseph D.Boyd f 

In 1973, state legislators appropriated an estimated $^.6 billion for 
the support of postsecond*ary education. State tax revenues for all of 
postsecondary education were approximately 15 percent of all state 
funds appropriated for all public purposes. In 28 states, some of these 
funds went into the support of general purpose scholarship a;nd loan 
programs. Increasingly, funds available from state sources are be- 
comirig an important portion of the financial aid packages made avail- 
• aJJe to students. 

J For many years most state governments have provided somje type 
/of eithei^direct or indirect aid to postsecondary students. A history of 
the growth from categorical to <;omprehensiVe awards would include 
numerous differjent types of student aid progrt"ams, including-the fol- 
lowing (listed in the approximate order in which they developed): 

■ Manpower needs have been among the oldest and most important 
. determinants for state aid to students. Thus awards were made to 

future teachers, nurses, and other similarly needed professionaj 
people. 

p (^Benefits^ veterans for financing their highef- education hays long 
^ Deen included as a f^gm of state^aid to military service personnel. . 

■ States have assisted the physically handicapped to secure voca- 
tional training that would yield long-run benefits both to the students 
and to the states. 

■ Legislative district awards, based on the location of students' resi- 
dences, have evolved as a form of personal privilege for someie^isla- 
tors. ^ 

■ Scholarship sAd has developed, both as an incentive and as a prize, 
to assist those high in ability. 

■ Assistance to students high in ability who can also demonstrate 
financial need has directed the use of state funds to increasingly 
pragmatic and econopiic 6nds. 

■ The combination of high ability and demonstration of need in deter- 
mining awards has further refined the selection process — effecting a 

^compromise regarding what criteria state award recipients should 
nie^t. 

■ Comprehensive, rather than categorical, aid programs have been 
made available to state residents to mafce it possible for them to at- 
tend either public ov private institutions. These programs were based 
solely on student need without regard to academic achievement be- 
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yond the ability to meet college entrance requirements. 

■ Special pro-ams have been developed to meet the requirements of 
certain students 4fho can ^how extreme need. ^ 

■ Programs have been designed specifically to enable students with 
^.financial need to attend private coUeges if they so choose. 

■ States havte found ways to provide both pulilic and private institu- 
tions with "injtney to pay their required share of federal matching aid 
programs, such as the ^Educational Oppor*^iini€y Grants, College ^ 
Work-Study, and National Direct Student Loans. i ' ■ ^ 

Student aid pi^ograms at the state level have..ojj^ a few character- 
istics in common fliirith one another.. Each state limits its benefits to its^ 

. own residents,^ requires United States citizenship^r evidence of in- 
tention to become a citizen, ahd provides necessary funds either an- 
nually or ever^ two years. In all comprehensive programs financial 
need is measured. 

In 1973-74 about 29 percent Of the total of 4375.3 million, was in- 
vested in students wb^rst faced some criteria of academic potential 
before being considered for a need-based award. The remaining 71 

' percent was earma?!^d for need-based state programs where the 
only additional requirement was evidence of enrollment. At that time 
the pool of eligible applicants had been expanded in five states to in- 
clude half-time students; in seven statesPawards could be used outside 
the granting^^tate; and in severr^othe/ states student^ attending ap- 
proved proprietary schools w^e^so eligible to receive grants. 

What is Included in State Pinancial Aid? 

Some would maintain that all funds appropriated for postsecondary 
education repiJ^ent a form of student assistance, that every^.d($iar 
in support off^a^ferations or capital of a public or private instittition 
is* a form of ''scholarship" because it leads ultimately to a reduction 
. in tuition charges the stuaent. This is a legitimate point of view, 
but an analysis of the history and purposes of stajie appropHatibtis 
'- specifically defined as "student assistance" will yield more specifiK^' 
and relevant information. 

Basically, states either provide dollars to assist students in meeting 
established college costs or they authorize waivers of tuition and/or 
fees for cerjiain students. In many states prior to the mid 1950s, ap- 
propriations for student assistance were not significant in amount. 
Only Ncv/ York, whose Regents Scholarships have aided student resi- 
dents since 1913, and Maryland's program of student assistance 
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which dates from the midnineteenth century,^predate the significant 
state actions that have taken place in the past 15 years. 

Need-based (Centralized Programs to Permit State Residents to 
Attend Either a Public or Private Institution of Their Choice 
In 1973-74, 24 states appropriated $337.95 million in programs whose 
. purpose was to permit students who needed financial aid to attend 
whichever college they chose. In recent years, growth of this type of 
program has been dramatic. For example, within four years, state 
appropriations have increased more than 2 1/2 times and over 500,000 

7 students are being assisted with state-funded comprehensive awards. 
In total number of dollars expended this is the major type of student 
aid provided by the states. 

Growth in the acceptance of this form of aid has been based on a 
desire to serve/;ertain purposes: 

1. to give students the. opportunity of access to .postsecondary edu- 
cation; 

2. to preserve diverisity (a balanced public/private system) by giving 
students a reasonable choice among institutions; (by providing an 
award structure that gives more dollars to a needy .student attencjing 
a nonpublic institution, a form of tuition equalization grant is cre- 
ated that permits choice on the basis of academic program and not 
simply on the basis of cost); 

S. to supplement other ^6urces of funds (from the student, from his 
parents, and from federal and institutional sources); 

4. to conserve public funds by making it possible for financially 
needy students to utilize otherwise unused spaces at nonpublic col- 
leges (reducing the need for direct-support funds); 

5i to permit a student's in-school employment workload anci/or loans 
to remain sufficiently modest so a^ not to affect his studies or future 
0 plans adversely. 

Major decision-makers at the state level have also been aware of 
the political advantages of awards going to several thousand indi- 
vidual student)^ direct aid to institutions being far less visible to 
most voters. States that have comparatively high funding levels have 
also used comprehensive student aid programs to justify increasing 
tuitions at public institutions because raising tuition <;osts increases 
tuition income from families who can afford to pay. Certain state pro- 
gram student aid developments not only serve the needy student but 
also try to deal with the question of how best to finance postsecondary 
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education: by funds awarded directly to the institution or by funds 
awarded to the student. * 

In addition, the "accountability" problem (how to improve the 
quality of higher education and make it responsive to relevant cur- 
riculum and program changes) has led to the development of a rela- 
tively new attitude: students as consumers approach institutions as 
sellers. This sort of relationship becomes possible wherf financial^id 
programs are "portable"— that is, the student^ is/ree to select his own 
college. Today, many people believe thai if a jeoUege cannot attract " 
a sufficient number of students to remain ecoriomically viable,4t. 
should not be sustained by public support. - 

The fuiiding level of a comprehensive program destermines to what : 
extent a state is able to serve alhthe Various purposes it may have.- 
States whose funds are .quite limited cannot possibly help all actual 
or would-be applicants who can show need and are, therefore, forced 
to rank applicants on the basis of number of family dollars available 
to send the student to college. When this is done, the program serves 
*^ the "purpose of access" to a much g:reater degree than it serves the 
"purpose of choice." When funds are nearly adequate to meet demon- 



Need-Based Centralized Programs to Permit Students to Attend 
In-State Private Schools " 
In 1973-74, 10 states had 11 programs that totalled $37.33 million for 
tuition equalization grants for students to attend nonpublic insti- 
tutions. AH these programs have been in existence for less than 10 
years and were developed in response to the acknowledged continuing 
need for diversity or pluralism in our system of higher education. 
Because state constitutions often forbid direct assistance to non- 
public colleges, tuition-grant programs were developed to assist them 
indirectly. Of the 10 states that have award programs for needy 
applicants to attend nonpublic colleges, s^x also have programs of 
comprehensive awards that enable students to attend either public 
or private institutions. These two types of state programs now exist 
in 28 states. A total of $375.3 million was expended in 1973-74, pro- 
viding assistance to 652,420 students. As Table 1 indicates, most 
dollar expenditures were^made by a few states only. , 
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7able 1. Rank Order by States of 1973*74 Dollars 
for Comprehensive Monetary Award Programs 
for Undergrraduate Students, Based on Financial 



Appropriated 
Need 



Cumulative 



State 



1 



New York. . 
Pennsylvania 
3. Illinois r. . . 

Cailifornia. . 
5. New Jersey . 
G. Ohio . . , , 

7. Michigan . , 

8. Wisconsin. . « 

9. Indiana. . . , 

10. Mu»8achu8etts 

11. Iowa .... 

12. Minnesota . 

13. Texas. . . . 

14. South Carolini 
16. Florida . . . 
16. Maryland. . 

, 17. Mipfiouri . . 

18. Kansas . . . 

19. Vermont . . 

20. Tennessee. . 

21. Oregon 

22. Connecticut. 

23. Washington. 

24. Alaska . . . 

25. Rhode Island 

26. West Virginia 

27. Maine. .^ . 

28. North DaJ^ota 
Totals ..... 
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Funds to Public Institutions to Provide Either 
Matching Dollars for Federal StudenVAid Programs or 
Dollars for Individual Financial Aid Administrators 
to Award to Need^ Students - 

Recent National Education Association research shows that state 
governments appropriated about $30 million in nonrepayable gift aid 
in 1972-73 to public educational institutions to assist them in meeting 
the needs of enrolled students. Although direct appropriation to non- 
public institutions designated to be used only for scholarship aid is 
almost nonexistent, the state of Pennsylvania, has for some years 
provided nonpublic schools with the monej^ required to match federal 
funds in the College Work-Study and Nationa|^Direct Student Los^n 
Programs. 

State aid dollars Juiye been provided directly to students ^rather 
than appropriated to educational institutions to administer on their 
own primarily by centralizing state student financial aid programs 
in one state agency or office. 

Funds to Designated State Agency to Administer Either a 
Direct Student Loan Program or the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program Under a Reinsurance Agreement with tJi e 
Federal Government 

Although long before 1965 (when the federal government passed leg- 
islation establishing the Guaranteed Student Loan Program) many 
states were a\ready actively involved in loan programs either by dir 
rectly yending students state^unds or guaranteeing loans made 
by commercial lenders, the 1^65 and 1968 federal loan legislation 
brought all the states into more significant roles in the provisiomof 
insured, and often interest-subsidized, loans to students. In 1965 
states were able to receive guarantee-fund seed money,.,?WJ^0 by 1968 
they were able to make a r^ii^ajya2^i^c^%fe1*ee^ 
80 percent of the cost of defaults became a federal obli^^ioii and 
under certain conditions interest costs'^vrer^e a federal resi^Jonsibility. 

Three different plana for states' I'^sp'onses to the federally insured 
loan program ^»V'ff''d'eveToTp|0 years. About one- 

half the states78er\ring nearly 60 percent of the United States stu- 
dent population, designated a state agency to serve as the guarantee 
agency and to administer the program under a state/federal agree- 
ment to reimburse the state for at least 80 percent of student de- 
faults. Most other states either contracted with United Student Aid 
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Funds, a not-for-profit private organization, for the program's admin- 
istration, or by a state/federal agreement simply permitted the re- 
spective regional HEW/OE office to process their residents' loan ap- 
plications. 

The federal statute for guaranteed student loans also permitted 
the Office of Education to make agreements directly with commercial 
lenders and/or educational-institutions when state loan legislation 
did not include all levels or types of postsecondary educational insti- 
tutions within a state, so that students such as home study, divinity 
school, or nonstate residents could also be served. 

Loans are a very important part of the financial aid package for 
needy students. Recently many states have become more interested 
in trying to find ways to utilize both commercial sources and state 
funds for student loans. Because availability of guaranteed loans is 
closely tied to frequently changing federal legislative decisions, 
states must themselves remain flexible and determine their own 
roles on the ba^is of what currently seems best for their owh students. 

Funds for WorkI Study Programs 

It is difficult to centralize state work/study programs because close 
contact with peop>Je on the local scene and knowledgejpf available job 
opportunities and possibilities are necessary in order to place stu- 
dents properly. Only Connecticut reported a centraliz^ state work/ 
study program in 1973, Most states, however, provide public institu- 
tions with the funds necessary to pay their required 20\percent of 
(federal college work-study programs. ^. 



^Fundsfor Certain Categories of Students that Reflect 
Manpower Needs; Special Legislator Personal Privilege; 
Recognition of Past Service to Country; and/or Special 
Compensation Because of a Physical Disability 
Almost every state has some form of categorical student aid program 
for which demonstration of financial need is not a requirement. 
Listed below are the 1973-74 categorical programs that received state 
funding tind were assigned to the state agency administering the 
'Comprehensive program: 

California: Graduate Fellowships, Medical Student Contracts, 
Special Clinical Internships (Medical), Peace Officers 

Connecticut: Grants for Children of Deceased/Disabled Veterans 
and Children of Viet Nam MIA's, State Work/Study Program 

Florida: Seminole and» Miccosukee Indian Scholarships, Confeder- 




ate Memorial Scholarships, Scholarships for Children of Deceased/ 
Disabled Veterans, Teaching Scholarships/Loans, Nursing Scholar- 
ships/Loans, Teachers of Exceptional Children 

Illinois: Veterans' Educational Benefits at Public Community Col- 
leges, Bilingual Awards, Student to Student Program (matching 
grant amounts to voluntarily raised funds from students)jjPOW/MIA 
Dependent Awards, Children of Policemen/Firemen Grantjs^^ 

Mawe; State Veterans' Subsidy Grant Program 

Massachusetts: Medical/Dental/Niirsing, Special Education, Fire/ 
Police, Honor Scholarships (test performance/no neqji) 

Michigan: Special Education Traineeship Program 

New, York: Regents Basic Nursing Scholarships, Regents War Ser- 
vice Scholarships, Regents Medical/Dental/Osteopathy, Regents 
Awards for Children of Deceased and Disabled Vetierans 

Ohio: War Orphans* Scholarships 

Pennsylvania: Viet Nam Era POW/MIA Dependents' Education Pro- 
gram, Viet Nam War Era Education Program 
Rhode Island: Nursing Scholarships, War Orphans' Scholarships 
Vermont; Honor Scholarships, Industrial Arts Scholarships, Private , 
ursing Scholarships 

Wisconsin: Indian Student Assistance, Educational Manpower 
Grants (special education, teachers, and health). Safe Street^s (ex- 
olfenders) ^ . 

Other state assistance for special groups of students is disbursed by 
means of waivers (authority' given to waive the .collection of certain 
tuition and fee charges) granted to certain students. In some states 
ublic institutions or the governing boards of several public institu- 
tions may by statute waive the collection of charges to certain stu- 
dents -either thosiB chosen by the institution or those defined in the 
state law. Substantial amounts of uncollected tuition and fee income 
thus benefit students and constitute a form of indirect state as- 
sistance. 

A partial listing of those eligible for categorical aid which is either 
in the form of appropriated dollars or waiver from certain costs in- 
clude the following: 

Veterans Pharmacy Candidates 

Children of Deceased Veterans Those Pursuing Courses 
Widows of Deceased Veterans Not Available in State 

Wives of Disabled Veterans Paramedics 
Children of Veterans Lawyer Aspirants 

O 
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Dependents of POW/MiA's 
Nursing Candidates 
Medical Students 
Dental Studentiy, 
Future Teachers 
Descendants of Certain Races 
Highest Ranking Senior of 

,Each High School- 
Optometrist Students 
Osteopath Students 
Practical Nurses 
Recreational Therapists 



School Psychologist Candidat9 
Library Science Students 
Civil Engineer Students 
Blind Students 
Descendants of Confederate 

Soldiers or Sailors 
Future Teachers of the Handicapped 
Disabled Students 
Children of Disabled Parents 
Dependents of Policemen/Firemen/ 

Correctional OfTicers Killed in' 

Line of Duty ' 



By atatute, state legislators sometimes also have t||ie authority to 
• grant tuition scholarships (often wfji^ers) to studerf^from thoir own 
legislative districts. This type of personal privilege is even occasion- 
ally extended to apply generally to comprehensive progrants based on 
financial need. Where this is in effect, a certain number of the award 
winners must come from each of the state's legislative districts. 

To complete an overview of what states have done to aid studentg^ 
indirectly, it is necessary. to include the following: dollars often go to 
private medical or dental schools io assist with their instructional or 
their capital costs; private schools are often included in building bond 
legislation so that interest on their building loans are tax exempt and 
therefore more attractive to bond buyers; some states give state in- 
comjB tax deduction for personal or corporate voluntary contributions 
to higher education; -fltate contracts are sometimes let to private 
schools to purchase certain curriculum offerings or are used to en- 
courage the development of meaningful consortia with public and/or 
private neighbor institutions; and some states make it possible for 
private schools to purchase supplies or commodities under general 
state purchase agreements* 

Another example of indirect student assistance is^direct aid to non- 
public institutions. A recent and potentially significant de^velopment. 
this now exists in ninq states* Although 'very controversial because 
of its erosion of the principle of separation of church and state (many 
private schools being religiously controlled), in theory the dollars are 
to keep tuition costs at nonpublic scjiools lower than would oth0rwise 
be poissible and help to alleviate pressure of numbers on pubKc insti- 
tutions. ' 
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Summary ^ 

The future development of state fetudent aid programs will be closely 
related to the funding level o^ the federal government's Bai^ic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants (^EOGs). In 1973-74, only $122 million was 
available in this program but the president's educational budget m^^s-' 
sage of January 1974 recommended a funding level of $1.3 billion for 
1975^76, Even if this money is targeted to low income families for use'' 
as "floor" dollars in providing access, the shifting of this reisponsi- 
bility to the fedleral government will permit states to ulse their own 
funds to. increase opportunities for the exercise of choi(;e an\ong in- 
stitjUtions. The development of State Student Incentive Grants (a" 
form of f-ederal/state partnership aid) will also affect all th^ states' 
allocations significantly. . 

It appears that in the future the federal government will make its 
dollars available to both full- and part-time needy students ,who 
d^ire to secure a traditional o^^a specialized postsecondary education 
in tither a profit or a not-for-profit institution. Most state govern- 
ments are not yet equally willing^to expand t|?e eligibility criteria so 
broadly. But the recent funding of Section 12Q2 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Amendments, which provides planning/and coordinatinff funds 
to all the states and also mandates particinktian by vocational/tech- 
nical/proprietary personnel, will likely cattke some states to expand 
their student aid benefits to all enrolled postsecondary student^. 

As costs continue to increase, each State will be challenged to fund 
in the appropriate mix the combination of grants and loans that will 
permit the historic purposes of state student aid to te achieved and 
also remain fiscally sound. Legal decisions regarding who is consid- 
ered a state resident and under what conditions a student is classed 
as emancipated from his parent(s) will also be of considerable impor- 
tance in the future development of student aid. 

Today about 4.5 percent of all state budgets for higher education 
are apportioned to grants for student aid. Growth in this,type of state 
allocation has been greater than in thoselhat provide for bperatioris 
and capital needs. Because the representatives of the people (the 
legislators and the governors) currently believe this is the best way 
to provide money for higher education, educators would do well to 
understand that student aid grants not only assist the needy student 
6ut also provide institutions with part of the money they need to 
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each, and in what combination? These questions are most importai^ 
to federal an9 state kgislators as they make appropriattons from 
publiCitireasuries to meet higher education costs. As the dc^yfae of the 
" 708 progresses, all of higher education will be confronted with less 
receptive appropriation committees' and will also be facing ever-in- 
creasing costs. The old arguments won't do any more. Educational 
•planners and legislators alike are questioning the costs of quantity 
of education (this deals primarily with numbers of students and num- 
bers of graduates). The trend is toward emphasis on quality of the 
educational productr-in other words, to examine what is really being 
learned by students. This shift in emphasis has resulted from de- 
mand's for more accountability, more innovation, and for new delivery 
systems so that tax dollars may be used more efficiently and thus pro- 
duce greater benefits/ ■ ^ 

In summary, then, direct state financial aid to students has the 
goals of .promoting diversity; proyiding freedom of access and free- 
dom of choice; furnishing new ways to finance highei* education as 
public tuitions increase and general aid decreases;^r6vidingameans 
of improving^ accountability; and also helping legislators and chief i 
executive officers to, provide .taxpayers with highly visibl^^x bene- 
fits. " . ' • . 

Planning for state student aid programs must be dynamic and 
must respond to .new goals and new purposes as these devsnop. The 
challenge and Ultimate goal of the system of'higher education in the 
United States is to provide ways for all young Americans who may 
reasonably be expected to benefit from study beyond high school to 
attend appropriate postsecondary educational institutions of tlieir 
choice. To achieve this goal, thoughtful and realistic decision-making 
will be required from all concerned. 



state Programs 

hy^Dortha L, Morrison and Dewey L:Newman 

Although all 28 states that have general purpose undergraduate 
scholarshipirf)r grant programs do h^ve common purposes and objec- 
tives, the orp:anizationaI structures and administrative patterns that 
have developed to implement these programs are g-reatly diverse. 
Their shape imd form have been influenced both by the various 
states' attitudes toward the organization .and administration of 
higher education in general and the existing power structure of the 
educational establishment at the time the program originated. Sev- 
eral states, such as' California, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, created 
separate governing boards or commissions to carry out their student 
financial aid programs while other states, such> as Michigan, assigned 
these responsibilities to agencies within the state department of edu- 
cation. Others -fpr example Massachusetts, Washington, and Wis- 
consin-created divisions within a higher education board. New York, 
whose program goes back almost to the turn of the century, has kept 
^ the administration of its scholarship program within thd department 
of education but cheated a separate corporation to administer state 
(and subsequently federally) insuredjoan programs. 

Powers and responsibilities of commissions and agencies vary from 
state to state. Of the total 28, nine dre independent, seven are agen- 
cies or divisions Svithin state departments of education/ 12 a,re 
agencies or divisions within a higher education or some otB^ type of 
governing board. 

. Several smaller states have found it advantageous to contract with 
outside agencies to administer thgr \)rograins, although of course 
final responsibility always remaiJpwith the individual state -the 
contracting procedure being simply a convenience. 

Each organization ahpattern has its own atr^^ngths and weaknpwsps. 
An agency whose sole responsibility is to administer student finan- 
cial aid programs can give them more attention and support than can 
a division or a larger education organization that has multiple and 
diverse interests and responsibilities. Conversely, a large educqtionul 
organization that has many responsibilities can, if it so chooses, lend 
greater strength to student financial aid programs than a smaller 
single-purpose agency is able to do. Since programs have been suc- 
cessfully administered ^nd developed under many different types of 
organizational arrangements, it is presumptuous to suggest that any 
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one foim of organization is better than another for^any particular 
State. Actually, one of the most remarkable aspects of state scho^ar- 

• ship programs that they have been administered efficiently ^nd 
^ nortpoUtically in' all sorts of political climates and under greatly di- 
verse administrative philosophies and systems. 

Whether cjceated/ as independent entities or as parts of larger edu- 
cational organizations, many state scholarship agencies have >had 
their original responsibilities extended significantly., Sbnie hav^ 
grown to include the administration of various forms of stu'dent 
loans, work-study programs, and also variouls special purpose pro- 
grams (those for children of peace pffice^s, vocational students^ and 
other designated groups) have also been add^^. In some states large 
programs of tuition equalization grants limited to indeiytendeht col-^ 
; leges grants to. minority students have been included. Several 
states have special student aid programs directed toward ininority 
students that have been separated from the ojriginal purposes of the 

• state scholarship agency. ' 

iSecently there has been a tendency to designate state Scholarship 
agencies as responsible for programs that do not proyide student 
finkncial assistance directlijr to students. In at least one state, coordi- 
nation of.the institutions' applications for federkl student financial 
aid funds has been delegated to the stat^scholarship agency. In some 
states there is an increasing amount of emphasis on student financial 
aid research and planning. In at least one state, the scholarship 
agency allocates tapitation grants to' medical schools for increased 
enroUment for specialized mjedical instruction. 

For years (and particularly during the early period of development 
of student financial aid) the state agencies — through their advisory 
coitimittees and selectionteams— unofficially and informally provided 
Several services. They served as training groimds for recently ap- 
pointed college financial aid directors, as forums for discussion of 
p\)licy issues, and as poir^ts of stability as student financial aid grew 
from a small activity frequently staffed by inexperienced personnel ' 
to a multimiliion dollar enterprise, professionally staffed. Until the 
advent of the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Prpgram, state 
funds were, collectively, the largest source of undergraduate grant 
assistance and the states made significant ^contribution? to the 
.equaliza^tion of educational opportunity and played an important 
leadership role in each state where they existed. They iiifluehced the 
structure and pattern of student financial aid; encouraged, moti- 
vated, and financed student^; influenced students' choices of colleges; 



were. indirectly of major impor£ance in providing financial assistance 
to many colleges and were important to student and institutional 
financing. 

State Grant Aid Prog^rams . 

State scholaitship and grant programs are both diveisse and have 
numerous characteristics in common. State programs haye developed 
organizations arid practices that reflect the special needs and inter- 
^ests of their own states, their students, and their academic institu- 
'tions and have adopted principles of conduct and operation judged to 
be fundamental to the integrity of their programs and indispensable 
to their growth and success; - . 

^ A list of characteristics common to all state grant programs would 
include the fact that they are generally limited to undergraduate 
students. In all but two states, scholarships and grants are also lim- 
ited to legal residents of the respective states. The length of the vari- 
ous state residency requirements prior to establishing legal residency 
and financial aid eligibility ranges from 30 days to two years; of these, 
requirements of either six months or one year are the most common. 
In all states, programs are open to citizens of the United S^a^es, and 
in 16 states also to resident aliens who ate in the United States on 
permanent resident visas. 

Most initial awards go to high school seniors planning to enroll in 
coUege'and some programs are limited to this group. Of 48 programs 
operating in 28 States, 33. permit first-time awards to students cur- 
rently enrolled in college. Some states limit students to one applica- 
tion; however, of the 48 programs, 31 permit reapplication by students 
who have been rejected in a prior year; in 16 prograihs,jLtudents' ages 
or the number of years they have been out of high school are criteria 
for eligibility. Part-time students are accepted in only seven. of the 
state programs. 

Regulations permitting the use of awards out of state are regional; 
only states on the eastern seaboard (Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont) permit re- 
cipients' to study at out-of-state institutions. Historically, these have 
been states in which higher education facilities are overcrowded. It 
is interesting that no midwestern, southern, or western state has 
authorized the use of awards or grants outside state boundaries. 

Except for tuition equalization programs specifically designed to 
assist students to attend private colleges exclusively, state scholar- 
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ship and grant programs are open to students to attend either public 
or private, four-year or two-year colleges. In addition, programs are 
increasingly being opened to students who attend proprietary schools. 
• An evaluation of a student's need for financial assistance has been 
basic to the building of state scholarship and grant programs which 
have all been constructed on the premise that for typical undergrad- 
uate students there should be an assessment of parental and family 
ability to contribute t;6 college costs. The function of the Scholarship 
agency is to^supplement family effort, not to act in loco parentis. 

There has been a difference in emphasis on the weighting of finan- 
cial Ti6ed and academic indices. In many states students have been 
ranked in descending order of academic merit and then the students 
who rank highest are assisted to the extent each can demonstrate 
need. In other states applicants are arranged in order of the amounts 
their families can contribute toward their educations and, thus, st?u- 
dents from families with the lowest incomes are given priority. How- 
ever, recent large increases in funds for state scholarship programs 
have made the problems of establishing priorities less acute. Several 
states are a^t or near the point of offering'financial iissistance to every 
high school graduate who has financial need and can meet the admis- 
' sions requirements ofhis chosen postsecondary institution.. ' 

Although state programs have always been based on the concept 
that parents are financially responsible for student expenses to the 
amlount they are able to be, states are subject to the same pressures 
as are colleges because of the increasing number of self-supporting 
students. liecently enacted legislation establishing 18 as the year of 
adulthood will likely exacerbate this problem. In defining a '^self- 
supporting student," several states simply follow the guidelines of 
the United States OfliceC of Education. Usually states require. proof 
that a student has not been claimed as an exemption on his parents' 
most recent income tax return, has not received financial support 
from nor lived with his parents for a specified period— frequently the 
period is "at least 12 months." States have tried to maintain the basic 
principle of parental responsibility but also to provide ways to help 
those students in unusual circumstances for whom the maintenance 
of parental contribution and financial need assessment procedures 
create unwarranted hardship. 

Almost all state awards are made for one year with provisions for 
renewal. In most states* renewal applications are required, and an- 
nual^assessments of'financi'al need are made. Awards are commonly 
- increased or decreased to reflect changed need or^hey may be with- 




drawn if need no longer exists. Students must show they ^re making 
progress toward a degree. Total eligibility is usually limited to four 
years. 

Most state programs do not provide financial assistance beyond the 
cost of tuition. However, in California the College Opportunity Grant 
Program provides for up to ^900 a year in subsistence allowan<!es 
although the State Scholarship Program is limited to a fixed ceiling 
that may not exceed tuition. In New York it is possible to participate 
in two programs and receive more than tuition. Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Oregon, and Vermont, among others, do cover 
room and board, or in some cases, books and travel expanses. Re- 
stricting scholarships and grants to tuition cdsts only, results from 
historical >purposes of state programs that helped students to attend 
independent colleges by providing some form of tuition equalization. 

Eleven states provide honorary awards in at least one of their pro- 
grams. This practice is common in the midwest: Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, all make this type of 
award. Also, the state of New York has for years provided a $250 
grant without regard to financial need to an academically select 
number. 

While legal authority and responsibility for administering financial 
aid programs resides with the state body, most states have utilized 
the resources of schools and colleges and particularly of financial aid 
directors to a very large degree in developing and administering their 
programs. Many states also use college personnel in financial need 
evaluation or in state student selection processes. Some states have 
especially constituted advisory committees for specific programs and 
others haye general advisory committees; still others work through 
state associations and student financial aid administrators; but all 
except a few work cooperatively with college and school personnel. 

Selection Standards 

Initially state scholarship programs relied heavily on scores from 
standardized examinations for qualifying purposes. As programs be- 
came more sophisticated and their administrators gained expeTrience, 
states added either grade-point average or rank in class to secure 
better predictive information than test scores alone could provide. 
Some states such as Illinois, New York (with its scholar incentive pro- 
gram), Penn3ylv:ai,nia, arid Wisconsin have grown to the point where 
there is virtj^ly no need for academic iselection. These states require 
only that la^i^dent be admitted to the college he wishes to attend and 
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be able to show that he also needs financial aid. . 
. A few years ago there was considerable discussion among state 
administrators about whether grants should be made, firs* to the 
"ablest of the needy" or to the "neediest of the' able."'The "ablest of 
the needy" were selected first on the basis of academic indices such 
as test scores and grades and then further selections on the basis of 
need were made from this academically* screened group. In'^the^ 
"neediest of the able" approach (used in New Jersey, fol?^ example) 
students are selected on the basis of test scores and tank^in class but 
then financial need is weighted at four times the factor of academic 
ability anxl advancement. Selection on academic ability alone is still 
practiced in states with newer programs,^ but has either disappeared 
or is disappearing in many parts of the country as a partial conse- 
quence of the rapid growth in state and federal support. 

In recent years, special subjective selection systems ^nd programs 
for minority and low-iilcome studeritis have developed. The educa- 
tional opportunity fund in New Jersey leaves it tb participating col- 
leges to identify students who are educationally deprived. Califor- 
nia'!^ College Opportunity Grant Program gives grade-point average a 
weight of about 15 percent in the selection process and relies heavily 
on statementjg from the student describing himself and his college 
plans; an evaluation from his school; and one from a member of his 
community. 

During the mid to late 50s and the early 60s the state shared with 
colleges in implementing the concept of family (parent and student) 
responsibility for meeting college costs and of financial aid organiza- 
tions supplementing rather than supplanting family financial effort. 
All of the state funded programs (except for Alaska where the pro- 
gram is limited to private colleges) now rest on the premise that par- 
ents should contribute to a student's undergraduate college educa- 
tion to the extent that they are able. 

The average income for families of recipients tends to be.relatively 
low. The highest reported average income is in the Michigan competi- 
tive scholarship program at $10,723; several state prograips are in the 
neighborhood of $5,000 or slightly below. 

The concept of student contribution through self-help of some sort 
appears in most state programs although it may do so indirectly be-, 
cause of low and arbitrary fixed maximums on awards. Amounts ex- 
pected. from student self-help seem to vary somewhat altJ}ough most 
states use either the College Scholarship Service summer earnings 
schedule or similar approximations. California and Washington ex- 





pect increases in self-help as students progress beyond the freshman 
year* 

General Procedures 

» » 

State scholarships and grants from comprehensive state programs 
aye made after direct application by the student to the administering 
ageijcy. There ^re afe^v programs in which funds are allocated direct 
*to the colleges by state'agencies but these are usually specialized or 
restricted to one segment of higher education". 

Recently Oregon has developed an application form that is used by 
ail of the programs administered by their scholarship commission as 
well as for institutional and federal student aid at Oregon colleges. 
At a time in which confusion concerninig student financial aid pro- 
cedures and opportunities is great, a single application form will 
likely be considered a great convenience by most financial aid appli- 
cants. 

Direct application to statewide financial aid agencies has some par- 
ticular advantaged. It provides to students an opportunity for greater 
freedom in their choice of colleges. Characteristically, states not only 
allow students to indicate their initial preference of college but also 
to make changes subsequent to the announcement of awards. Porta- 
bility of state financial aid funds extends to the increasing number^ 
of students who start their college careers in community colleges and 
later move on to four-year colleges, taking their awards with them. 
This characteristic is also of great benefit to students who transfer 
from one four-year college to another. 

At ope time most states required that applications be submitted 
dpring the late fall or early winter months of the year prior to in- 
tended use of the scholarship or grant. This is still common in states 
.where programs are competitive. Frequently, sthnouncements to stu- 
dents of award decisions are m^de from mid-March to ^arly May. 
Those states which are fortunately able to provide assistance to al- 
most all students that have financial need and who do not select on 
the basis of academic competition, process applications on a rolling 
basis. Illinois is a good example: application forms are usually dis- 
tributed early in November,' they are processed and awards are an- 
nounced periodically until about September 1, there being six to eight 
announcement dates. The turnaround time between receipt of the 
student's application and notification to the student is usually about 
60 days. 

States with single announcement dates jtry to announce in the 
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early spring so that institutions may know and take into considera- 
tion the amounts of student state awards before they allocate their 
own award money. This procedure has been beneficial to everyone"^ 
concerned because it eliminates overawarding as well as the neces- 
^ sity for subsequent award adjustments involving coordination be- 
tween the state and the institution. 

Awards are for one year and students must apply for renewal each 
year to be-eligible for the typical maximum duration of four years. 
Academic renewal standards usually involve only college recom-, 
meHdation, certification that thQ student is making normal progress' 
toward a ddgrjee, or maintaining a 2.0 GPA on a 4.0 scale. • ' 

Vhile methods of coordinating ajvwfiSs between colleges and state 
agencies seem t6 vary at least among the major state programs, there 
appears to be a concerted effort for states and cplleges to work to- 
gether in adjusting awards to meet the student's need and to produce 
a satisfactory ''packa'ge" that frequently includes funds of all thr^ 
types:, federal, state^ and institutional. Resgansibility for the^ coordi- 
nation of awards is variously handled in different states; for example, 
Michigan and New York have delegated this respojisibility to the col- 
leges while California has a formal sys£em of exchanging award in- 
formation with institutions. Award coordination becomes very, com- 
plex when^ subsequent awards are given to alternate students who 
replace those who for one reason or another do not accept the awards 
that are made initially. Additional complexities may be expected in 
the future as states and colleges undertake to coordinate their 
awards with the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program. The 
time schedule for distribution of the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant apf)lications may be improved upon ig 1974-75, but it seems 
likely that most students will be notified of receipt of one of these 
grants long after most state scholarship grant decisions have been 
made. 

In general, there are two ways in which scholarship and grant pay- 
ments are made by the states. The payment is sometimes made di- 
rectly to the college far the student. Other states make the check pay- 
able to the student personally and send it to the college. All states 
have some sort of auditing procedure. Some states preaudit payment 
claims from colleges and students. This can include comprehensive 
review prior to making payments. Other states accept claims from 
colleges as submitted and '^audit the claims later. State scholarship 
agencies are in turn additfed by state fiscal or auditing agencies. 
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state Loan Programs / 

• If ^ne considers the nuiflbefr of students served and the dollar aggre- 
gate of student loans, the impact of state loan programs is clearly 
much greater than that of -the gran^^programs. Most loans made by 
state agencies are federally insured ^s they are administered^^under 
the provisions of the Higher Education Act of 1965 as amended. These 
loans oft€r interest subsidies to students who meet the needs test; • 
have de^erfed repayment provisions; are made to both graduate and 
undei^aduate students who are state residents; in most cases are 
available to students: who attend institutions in Other states; ^nd 
have both annut^l and aggregate limitations. State student loan agen- 

' cfes* usually operate either as direct lenders whose loans are federally 
insureilj or sometimes as guarantee agencies for loans made by com^ 

^ mtsrcial lenders (alsjjfederally insured), J 

Guarantee Agencies 
- Guaranteeing sWdent loans became a significant part of student fi- 
nancial, aid management during the 1950s when several states and 
private agencies established pro"grams to guarantee loans made by 
banks £o college students. By the middje of the 1960s, 17 states had 
programs in operation,^ and the state of Wisconsin was making loans 
. directly to students. ^ ' ' 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1972 introduced the "need" 
concept* to the student loan program; increased the amount to which 
loans wcire limited; and also provided a secondary market to which 
student loans could be sold. This, of course", increased the lenders' 
capacity to make loans to students. 

Although guarantee agencies and state lenders are covered by the 
same federal statutes. concerning loan guarantees, they have addi- 
*tioHfiaI regulations and requirements of their own and financial offi- 
cers should be knowledgeable about them. The requirements of fed- > 
erally insured and/or guaranteed loans are descHbed in detail Jpr 
publications of the individual states and in the Federally Inarmed 
Student Loan (FISL) Manual for Lenders. 

Because states serving.as guarantee agencies do not extend direct 
loans to students but gudrantee loans made by commercial lenders 

1. Eliminated in 1974 for studonta from families with adjusted incomes of $15,000 and 
less for borrowing: $2,000 or less. 
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such as banks, savings and loan associations, and credit unions, when 
a state establishes a guarantee agency it agrees to contribute to a 
reserve fund. The fund is then used to guarantee loans, made by 

* eligible lenders ^t a 10 to 1 ratio (i.e., one dollar of reserves for-every 
ten dollars loaned). The fund is then made available to reimburse 
lenders for any loans on which students default. Since the federal 
government insures 80 percent of the principal of guaranteed loans, 
the teserve fund is, in effect, multiplied by five. This increases the 
ratio of joan capacity to reserve funds to 50 to 1. It is this "stretching'' 
of the loan capacity of state funds that constitutes the primary bene- 
fit oXthe guaranteed student loan program. 

In addrtion^ the guarantee agency, being in close contact with both 
'lenders and financial aid officers, can assure that both are conforming 
with the appropriate statutesyand regulations. Because the stSte 
guarantee agency pi!irchases defaulted student loans from lenders," 
freeing them from the threat of loss, a lender will, of course, more 
readily extend these unsecured loans. In turn, the state agency is . 
.protected through tht federal reinsurance program from losing more 
4 than 20 percent (plus ir|^erest) on a defaulted loan which helps Jto 
maintain its guarantee capacity. . 

Because this type of state involvement requires commercial lender 
participation, it does have geveral'disadvantages. If a student does 
, not have a prior relationship with»a lender it is often difficult for him 
to obtaift a loan. Also thte percentage of a bank's reserves that can be 
committed'to all types of loans is limited both by banking laws and fty 
the bank's own policies. In many cases these restrictions prevent a - 
lender from extending loans-^o -everyone who qualifies, even though 

* some may nave state guarantees. Alst>, many commercial lenders 
will not extend loans to freshman students nor will th^y extend a loan 
that does not qualify fdr federal interest benefits. 

Froin an administrative sj^andpoint, guaranteed loans place an 
added burden on the aid admtnistratpr. He must satisfy the require- > 
ments of the lender, the 3tate agency, the rei^ulf[tions of the federal 
government and also coordinate their respective activities. Although v 
this can be complex, because these loans allow many to attend school 
who could not^otherwise do so and because loss of students would be 
detrimental to the institution's financial situation through loss of 
tuition income and/or state reimbursement, educational institutions 
have little choice but to participate in the program. 
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Direct Federally Insured Lending Agencies • , 

A few states are themselves lending agencies under the FISL Pro- 
gram. When the state agency> rather than a commercial lender, ex- 
tends the loan, the loans are also insured by the federal government 
and are eligible for federal interest subsidy if^the student defaults 
and the same repayment provisions apply. Funds for these loans are 
usually derived from proceeds of the sale of state revenue bonds; a 
state's overall investment pool; or allocations of specific types of state 
^income (unclaimed funds, for example). Since the state is the lender 
and does not have the portfolio restrictions that commercial lenders 
have, greater latitude is available in the extension of Wans, there 
being no requirement that the borrower must have a prior relation-, 
ship with the lender. TVpically, freshmen are extended loans — thus 
more students can receive f unjds. Since students are all subject to the 
same lender regulations and policies when the state is the lender, 
students%re not 'subject to the vagaries of many different policy in- 
terpretfi^tions as may be the case when there are a nijimber of inde- 
pendent lenders in guarantee states. There is also an advantage from 
an administrative point of view because the aid administrator qeeds 
to coordinate with, report, and respond to, only the state as lender 
rather than to a nuixiber of indivi(^ual lenders in addition to the state 
agency. . •* ^ 

Ditect State Loan Agencies , . t 

The third type of student loan .administered by states includes those 
made directly and which do'^not come' undeiN federal insurance pro- 
grams. These are usu^Uj^ e/irmarked fdr spacifix: groups of students. 
For example,, loarls^mad^' to. medicaf students that are^hoyy or par- 
tially forgiven. if the student subsequently practices medicine in^a 
rural area"fdr specified time periods. Iowa, for- example,, grants direct 

' state loans witH the provision that' a five-year period of practice in a 
rural area ifisures;5t) percent forgiveness of the loan ^fteY five years 
with 10 percent forgiven f'or each additional year of service. . ' 
' The pri;nary advantage to the student of loan^ of thiB type lies iji 
the forgiveness clause even though it> is tempered by preconditions. 
Also, the student does n&t need a prior relationship with a bank rior 
must he always show specific evidence of need. From an administra- 
tive standpoint the loans requirfe a minimum of r^e'd t-ape for aid ad- 
fninistfators Ibecause .application ;procedure6 are so much simpler 

• than are those for.federally insured loans. ^ % * ^ , 

^ ' i4G 
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State Administration of Work-Study Programs 

A recent addition to state financial aid programs is work-study. This 
functions in essentially the same way as does the federal College 
Work-Study Progr;am with certain exceptions. An individual state's 
desire to achieve particular educational objectives that are not neces- 
sarily consistent wi^h the generally accepted goals of financial aid 
may lead to th6 enactment of specific enabling legislation. For in- 
stance, states sometimes allow students without financial need but 
wh6 could benefit from work experiences to participate. State pro- 
grams of this type provide work^bpportunities in postsecondary insti-^ 
tutionsy nonprofit organizations, and government agencies. Since the 
programs are geared to financial aid goals and student's educational 

' needs, they are administered in a manner to help the individual stu- 
dent rather than the institution and therefore most programs em- 
phasize placing students in jobs that are at least somewhat related 
to their academic or car.eer goals. The largest program of this type is 

* operated by Colorado. 

Eligibility requirements for work-study programs usually folldw 
those for state loans or grants. Students must be residents of the par- 
ticular state; undergraduates in good standing as defined by the in- 

. Stitution attended, and enrolled either half-1br fuU-tittie. Eligibility*to 
participate i&limited'to a time period no longer than would normally- 
be required to obtain the undergraduate degre'q-in which the student 
is registeVe^d.' Stdte work-study programs are particularly advan- 
tageous to students and aid administrators when -other sources of. 

^^s.elf-help are also available. States usually set maximum rates fot 
hourly compensation of students. However, the minimum rate cannot ' 
tie less than that provided- foT^ in the current federal minimum wage 
Maw- The institution toricerned establishes the^maxinxUm number -of ' 
hours to bQ Wbrked by the/Studei)t (nat to exceed 40 hours per,week).^ 
'Inistate woVk--stu(ly'programs thfe aid administrator has .wider discre- 
tion in the^use of funds beca\ise iState allocations are mafde (lirectly to 

? partici'pating institutions. The disadvan]tage of programs of this type J 

fis that th« aicl adnjinistrator must-sojicit jo6 opportunities for stu^ 
dents and /idhejfe to state^accounting and reporting procedures whifch - 
can be vety time-consuming.* ' > ' 

' ' ^ ^ " ' , ^ 

State Agenc J/ Coordination Activities , . ^ . 

Although eit is tri;e that mos^ state grant and loan agencies' are sep- 
arate and distinct one from the other, the degree of communi<jation 
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aiid coordination Vf work between'them varies considerably among 
the stateSj^aild in several states grant programs and loan programs 
are administered by the same agenpy. When this occurs greater as- 
surande t][xat bc^th types of aid are being administered in ways con- 
sistent^^tlii state goals and policies is possible. There are several 
'te^sons why wider acceptance of this adrpinistrative method should 
be advocated by the financial aid co^pmunity. 

First, the 1972 Amendments provided tiiat planning arid coordina- 
tion of higher education on a statewide level would he a condition for 
the receipt of federal funds, including those for financial aid to stu- 
dents. Since money for all of higher education will be increasingly 
scarce in the years immediately ahead, careful planning will be re- 
quired to utilise whatever is available most effectively. As the propor- 
tions of the totals earmtCrked for financial aid to students is increas- 
ing, a compr-ehensive state financial aids agency should play an in- 
tegral part** in the planning process. Second, the Federal Insured. 
Student Loan^Program has assumed a niore significant role in finan-« 
cial aid packaging and, hence,,<!:omplement state grant funds. There- 
fore, ftmoiints to be dedicated *to eacTi of these programs Bl)ould be 
evaluated and studied together. And, finally, the e^^p^ltided role of 
financial Aid in financing higher education and the fact iihat educa- 
tional administrators and legpislators are more knowledgeable abbut 
financial aid and how it works has meant tliat demands for account- 
ability of ftfnds Jtiave increased along with increased requests for in- 
formation regarding its impact and effectiveness. Satisfactory an- 
*swers can be supplied most readily by an agency that administers all 
'state financial aid programs and is also responsible for financial aids 
data collection and evaluation. . . 

; Althbligh notr.the.only state that has a combined, loan and grant 
agency, thfi organi^tion and' responsibilities of the agency charged 
with' student finatncial a^ds in Oregon represents one responsive and 
purposeful approach to, the role of state student financial aids in the 
context of the state's overall higher education goals. A de3criptioh 
of this dfec^ncy will serve as an example of the kind* of role a compre- 
hensive ipultiprbgram agency^can play. 

The Oregon State Scholarship Commission wag originally estab- 
lished to administer state academically .based scholarships and tui- 
tion waivers and to advise the higher educational planning agency - 
thq Oregon Educational Coordinating Council. In 1967 the Commis- 
sion waff designate^l a "Guararitee Agenc/' by jthe Office of Education 
to administer the Guaranteed Student L6an Prcrgram. ln 1971 a sig; 
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nificant Ne6d Grant Progn^am was added to its responsibilities, a 
previously approved need-based scholastic 'grant program was ex- 
panded, and the Commission began to bring to an end the state tuition 
. and fee waiver programs. Eligibility for both grant and loan pro- 
grams was extended to students enroUdS in all accredited two- and 
four-year public and private Institutions of higher education in the 
state and, in addition, loan eligibility was extended to resident stu- 
. - dents who attended approved out^of-st^te institutions. The agency 
soon developed a uniform financial aid application blank for use by 
freshmen throughout t^e state. 

In 1973 the- Oregon legislature expanded the Commission's role, 
making it responsible for evaluating and insuring the effectiveness 
of all financial aid administration in the state of Oregon. The Com- 
mission «taff counsels and advises financial aid administrators, espe- 
cially new^r ^nu less experienced ones, regarding ways to utilize most 
, ^ effectively federal and state financial aid allocations and how to 
establisn and administer their offices most efficiently. The Commis- 
•^jon'S role in hdvising the ^tate Coordinating'Council has expanded 
. ^considerably as it has participated in that agency's review of institu- 
tional applications for federal student financial grants as well as it\* 
the^ouncil's statewide higher education , planning activities. .The 
'Ownmission works closely with the financial aid community, rqlying^ 
heavily on an advi'sory council of^financial aid administrators. As 
sistance awarded through eitate programs frequently is not the onl 
y mifeans of financial support' availabLe,to students, and stateej^arq^cog- 
^ ' nizant of the packaging^prolcess that requir<^8 state and institutional 
cooperation. State agencies and colleges must rely on each other and 
maintain -good working relationship^. Ifi certain instances, €ollege 
administrators (usually financial aid dlrectors>have participated in 
the development of.enabling and modifyijig legislation. State agen- 
cies have also called upon the financial aid community for help'and 
advice in establishing regulations, rules, and operating procedures. 
Su mmaries of information about advisory committees as they are 
used by the various sCates indicate great diversity in the types of 
organizations that, have worked with state agencies as well as the ex- 
tensive de^ee of cooperation anS consultation that is common be- 
tweiBn state agencies and postsecondary educational institutions. 

During the process of financial need assessment, participation by 
college personnel is frequent. In some states college pej|onnel con- 
, • stitute a financial-need review team; in other states, "e financial 
need assessment is made by staff but an appointed group of aid offi- 
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cers reviews complex and unusual cades. 

Although funds from state programs are extensive and are wel- 
comed by colleges, they create significant additional administrative 
W(?rk. Financial aid officers in states that have significant financial 
aid programs must be knowledgeable about the? laws, policies, pro- 
cedures, selection standards, calendars, renewal criterfa, coordi- 
nation policies, and payment procedures of the appropriate statcf 
agency* They are ci^yed upon to participate in making payments and 
coordinating awards; they must also verify student statuses and be 
available to students to help with problems concerning particular 
payments or adjustments; and they must return state forms on 
schedule, properly filled out, so these may be processed easily and 
meet all auditing requirements. 

Since state funds for publicity purposes are frequently limited, the 
college and the student financial aid and admissions officers must 
assume considerable responsibility for making infOTmation 'about 
state programs available to students. In order to augment prospec- 
tive students' knowledge and to increase the flow of funtls to their 
own institutions, colleges include information about state prograr^is 
in their catalogs, literature for' prospective students, and whatever 
communications they send to secondary schools and students. Fre- 
quently, there is extensive counseling of students and parents con- 
cerning the filing of applications to assure that every financially 
neady prospective or currently enrolled stiid'ent submits one. ("oun- 
selinf*", students is exceedingly important, particularly to those who 
arj^iJOnfused by the various state decisions or by thOiJTiultiplicity and 
/ (jfiversity of financial aid programs. As these have proliferated, finan- 
cial aid officers have become focal points as they have'* assumed re- 
sponsibility for explaining and interpreting student financial aid 
requirements and prograhis to students, parents, teachers, guidance 
counselors, and representatives of the general public — many of whom 
are bewildered by the variety, complexity, and diversity of programs 
anfl the standards of judgment used in each. 

Impact of State Programs ^ 

The^ growth of state direct student financial aid programs from 
iXpi million\iin 1969 to almost $400 million in 1973-74 obviously indi- 
cmes that programs of this 'type have had a sighificaht impact on 
/higher education in the United States. Although the exact nature 
and extent of this impact is diffl<ualtito define, some hints may be ob- 
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tained frorri certain lucent research studies, the most inclusive of 
^ which was cbnducted by the Center for the Study of higher Education 
at the University of Pennsylvania (ERJLG). 

Grant recipients in New York, New Jersey, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois Were Surveyed to ascertain the effect of grants on 
such factors as access to higher education and college choice; also 
what other resources recipients used to meet college co/ts. Although 
bpth purely need-based and scholastic jieeU-bas^d awards were 
studied together, som^ generalizations may be drawn^from the data. 
' As was expected, contributions from parents of grantees were less 
than national norlns, although respondents indicated that parents 
would have contributed more if there had been no state assistance. In 
addition, other resources, such as student savings, money earned in 
term-time work, other types of grants, and guaranteed loans were uti- 
lized. "Other grants" were utilized most frequently by recipients of 
need-based grants, whereas guaranteed lolins were utilized by re- 
cipients of scholastic-need grants. 

Aeiajiemic performance of the^grantees was approximately, the same 
as that of the t^tal population, indicating that (except in Qal^fofnia)^ 
aid was directemmor§ toward the average achiever thag toward the 
academically suAerior student. Moreover, married grant recipients 
(except for thosj in California and also the Scholarship Incentive 
' Awardees of New Jersey) were represented at a rate twice or more 
than twice that of national norms. Female students were also over- 
repi^esented in comparison with national norms in programs ^having 
high academic requirements. A higher than national norm represen- 
tation of blue-collar families s£nd a clustering of grant recipient fam- 
ilies at or below median income levels was found. This indicates that 
although the programs were not all directed toward the lowest in- ^ 
come gk-oups, substantial impact was made on this group's represen- 
tatiofim college, especially in comparison with national norms. 

Th^)ercentage of grant recipients wh'^ attended private colleges 
was twice that of grantees in public^ colleges in all states except New 
York. More students s^^tended universities and four-year coUe^s^ 
than they did public two-^year colleges. Also underrepresentecL^re 
institutions having more than 20,000 students. Private colleges 
having from 500 to 10,000 students were uniformly represented at 
twice normal enrollment rates. 

Responses indicated that without financial aid between 30 and 52 
percent of students who received aid could not have attended college. 
Percentages of recipients enrolled in private coUeges'who could have 
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been there without aid were very low-less than 20 percent in all 
states except ^ew York (21G.8 percent) and New Jersey (33.6»percent). 
Recipients enrolled in public institutions who reported they could 
have been there without aid were considerably more numerous. The 
data show that recipients who could nbt have attended without aid 
decreased as the ratio of grant sizfesto income increased. Since grant 
amount Varied iiiv&rsely with tncome, grants were shown to 

have a bearing on stud&ift^acQps.^lie finding that aid allowed most 
students to lattend >their first^^lioice collie indicates that grants 
significantly affected choice of institution. <^ 
Stiii^eTTf^ho 

out ai^ saidf their college costs ->\rould...have been met by means of 
- loans, additional jobs, and he^pufcom f ^ly. Only in California would 
many hav^ turned to a less expensive itl^itutidn; probably a com- 
munity college. None of the grantees in California were attending 
commutiity colleges at the time the survey was made. One-half to 
two-^irds of the grantees (and this depended on th^ state in which 
they^esided) stated that in order be able to attend college without 
financial aid they wo^ld have had to live at home. This indicated in- 
kind ^kssistance as tl^e type of anticipated .increased parental con- 
tribution, f ^ ' 

The results of a Student Resource Survey (a College Board service) 
conducted in Oregon also indicate that a number of student aid recip- 
ients might have attended college without financial aid. A followup 
study showed that such students would , have been forced to rely on 
loans and working. The ERIC study produced similar findingl^ 

The forced reliance on loans in the absence of grant aid is illus- 
trated by financial aid expenditures in New York between 1965-66 and 
1970-71. Grant awards increased by 15 percent-from $34 to $39 mil- 
lion -while loans increased elevenfold. Thus, state programs of finan- ^ 
cial assistance developed in ways that forced students into ever 
greater reliance on deferred self-help. 

While it is dif^Scult to measure precisely the impact of state pro- 
grams of student assistance on private institutions, the considerable 
sums awarded students in private schools obviously have had some 
effect. Public institutions receive significant subsidies not available 
tiy private schools, allowing them to charge lower tuition. Without 
direct aid to offset the tuition differential, many students would have 
not attended private schools, and this would have created serious 
enrollment problems. Undoubtedly many private institutions would 
have had to close or curtail their operations without the enrollment 
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generated by this assi&tance. At the same time, opportunities to 
attend private institutions created by state financial assistance un- 
, doubtedly reHeved enrollment pressure on public institutions, and 
this, in turn, lessened the need for public funds to expand facuJtfes 
and facilities there. ' • ^ f 

The ERIC study and the student resource surveys indicate that 
the greatest impact of state student assistance programs has been 
the increased choice of educational institutions they created. Of 
lesser ^importance was "access" although there is some indication of * 
significant impact on access for those from the lowest income groups. 
In states such as California where highly developed public, Ipw-cost 
community college systems exist, choice tends to be the more impor- 
tant part of the choice/access duality. The factor of choice is, more- * 
over, closely related to the objective of many state assistance pro- 
grams of insuring the continued health of private institutions and 
hence assuring diversity in higher education and reducing the need 
for state expenditures. The data indicate that these objectives are 
being met although at the expense of a community college student 
body that is sufficiently diverse. • , 

The effects of both federal and state programs have profound im- - 
plications for financial aid administrators. The changes that have 
occurred in the demographic composition of student bodies indicate 
that postsecondary institutions must respond to. the needs of pre-, 
viously excluded constituencies, especially those from minority and 
low-income gropps. Thia means |hat personal, academic, and financial 
counseling must take on added dimensions. Moreover, institutions 
are being asked more and more to alter their academic programs to 
apcommodate new' populations and become more sensitive to jbheir 
special needs. Financial aid adminislj^tors, as well as other coun- * 
selors and faculty members, wiil ne^d ftp help students strike a bal- 
ance between retaining comfortableja^ familiar life styles on the , 
one hand and meeting acadqmi^ and' sp6la?l demands of institutidtia 
on the other. . * 

The development of state guaranteed loan progi-ams has important 
implications for financial aid administrators, as they have increased 
the diversity of students he must advise. It is much more difficult to 
help students who qualify for neither scholarships nor grants but 
who must rely oh loans because their eligibility is more difficult to 
assess. In some ways they present the aid administrator with a 
greater professional challenge than do any of his other advisees. 

Finally, financial aid administrators now have more influence in 



state higher education financiar affairs. As greater proportions of 
state money for higher education have been channeled through the 
student, the roleS of both the state agency and the institutional aid 
administrator have expanded. In addition, state legislators and edu- 
cational leaders are looking more closely at how funds are expended 
and are demanding greater accountability. 

Future of the Programs ^ « ' 

Recent studies indicate that growth in the role of state student 
financial aids in the total financing of higher education will continue 
in the years ahead. An even greater percentag>e of state resources 
committed to higher education is expected lo be channeled through 
the individual student^ The National Commission on the Finaruiing 
of Postsecondary Education (authorized by the 1972 Amendments) 
has tried to bring together all data pertaining to postsecondai:y edu- 
cational finance. Its report Financing Postsecondary Education in 
the United States describes' several developments in higher education 
that are expected to continue through 1980 and will influence state 
student financial aid programs. 

That students and their families will be asked to assupie an even 
greater share of the burden ,of financing postsecondary education by 
means of increased tuition charges was considered an important find- 
ing by the Commission. This could profoundly affect stodent access. 
Unless increases in ttiition charges at public institutions are offset by 
substantial increases in federal and state student financial assis- 
tance, lar^e numbers of students will face severe problems in financ- 
ing their postsecondary edutation. 

Present state grant programs will need to be expanded and states 
vfrith no programs need to institute them. State governments will also 
fa'ce increased demands for state moneys for more social services, 
additional environmental protection activities, and from many other 
areas of need. Thus, the d\:|tloo'k for increased grants for students is 
not promising. . , 

One source of increased funds for state grant programs is the State 
'inCentiye Grant Program authorized by tile Higher Education 
Amendments of 1972. This program is designed to encourage new 
state need grant programs and the expansion of existing ones. For 
fiscal year 1975, $20 million was ^propriated When the program is 
fully funded at the authorized $50 million level, it is estimated that 
$200 million could»be added to present state expenditures for student 
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^ ^ants through the federal contribution and the states' required 
piat^hing funds, ^ 
^ ^. Projections of increased direct, costs to students conctirrent with 
only modest increases in federal and s'tate grant funds will force stu- 
.dents to rely more and more on guaranteed loans. Since the state con- 
; tribution required to guarantee or extend loans is much less than that 
■ required for the same amount^of grant assistance, it is anticipated 
y that loan programs will be increasingly utilized to make up the dif- 
ference between the cpsts of higher education and the amount that 
students and/or their parents can contribute. There are, however, 
^ practical as well ds legal limitations on thaaggregate amount of loans 
a student can assume. As the loan burden increases^ alternatives 
such as income-contingent loans may gain wider acceptance. In the 
, ^ private sector of higher education, the saturation point of loan pro- 
grams will be reached more quickly. 

The California Student Resource Survey showed that 41 percent of 
all students in independent colleges had to.resort to guaranteed loans 
in comparison with 31 percent of those in public four- year institu- 
tions, and that the average loan of college students in independent 
colleges exceeded that of those in public institutions. The Oregon 
SRS showed a similar borrowing pattern. The likelihood that loans 
will be resorted to in the absence of grant funds is strengthened by 
the ERIC study discussed earlier shoeing that without grants^ recip- 
ients would have resorted to loans to finance, their education. The 
finding that students would also turn to work if available seems to 
indicate that work-study programs could help to fill the projected 
gap. Work-study adds to the productifve capacity of students/while 
enriching their educational experiences. Both these factor/make 
work-study programs very attractive to legislators and to jbudget 
analysts. ' ' 

Additional pressures on state grant and loan programs will be cre- 
ated by shifts ini the postsecondary population as projected by the 
V Commission. By 1980 the percentage of 18-21-year-olds enrolled in 
higher education is expected to have decreased and the percentage 
of older studentg will have increased, resulting in a change in the 
applicant pool for state^ assistance programs. A further inclusion of 
proprietary and other types of nontraditional types of institutions 
as eligible institutions for grant recipients will also affect the size 
and composition of the Applicant pool. 

Predictions about state involvement in and monetary contribution 
to student financial aid are difficult to make but if current trends con- 
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tinue, it is Rrobably safe to expect that the role of state agencies and 
the amount of student aid funds they administer will continue to 
grow. To a considerable degree, this will be caused by the expanding 
arid changing role'of federal financial assistance and its effect on the 
financing of higher education. If states are to exert control .over the 
financing aiwi the direction of higher education within their bounda- 
ries, they must have viable and purposeful programs of direct student 
assistance to complement and to counter federal student aid pro- 
grams. Otherwise, federal money directed through the student will be 
the major influence on such important matters as access, choice, and 
the co^mpositiojn and direction of higher education. ^ 

"As thesf developments occur, the Jfinancial aid administrator will 
assume an even more critical rol^ than he has occupied in the past. It 
will be the financial aid office that administers an ever-increasing 
share of the stat^ monies earmarked for the operation of postsec- 
ondary institutions. The potential for professional growth is tremen- 
dous. The extent to which financial aid administrators are able to 
cope with their, new and expanded roles will depend largely on their 
ability to view financial aid in its broadest perspectives, and to intro- 
duce and gain acceptance for new appro^hes and more effective 
methods. ' . / 
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Sijtudent Resources _ ' 

by Richard A, Dent 

Self-Help Defined 

Self-help is the student's personal contribution towardrthe cost of his 
own* education. In its broadest sense, self-help can encompass all- 
actions by individual students that contribute to the costs of their 
education. A student's decision to commute from home when he would 
prefer to live on campus is, in a sense, "self-help," Students who pool 
resources and maintain themselves, on less than the noFmal budget>' 
are also practicing another kind of self-help. 

From the administrator's perspective, self-help is normally consid-^ 
ered to be the- student's direct cash contribution toward his college 
costs. Self-help includes: summer savings -the amount that has been 
saved and is available for school-year expenses from earnings of the 
Summer preceding that school year; term-time earnings -the amount 
earned during the academic year; student assets -the student^s 
assets will normally be in the form of a savings account (usually sav- 
ings from prior years' earnings) but Can also include stocks, bonds, 
trust funds, real property or personal property (cars, furniture, stamp 
collections, etc.); and educational loans- loans the student is per- 
sonally obligated to repay (usiisllly from future earnings). Benefits 
such as those from Social Security or the Veterans Administration, 
are sometimes also classified as "self-help." ^ 

How Important Is Self-Help? 

Sources of support to meet college costs can be separated into three 
broad categories: parental contributions, grants (including scholar- 
ships and benefit programs such as Social Security and the GI Bill) 
and self-help* Of these, .student self-help is by far the most important. 

In the spring and fall of 1972, CoHege Board staff conducted Stu- 
dent Resource Surveys in several stdtes to identify student financing 
patterns in meeting higher education costs. They included more than 
225,000 student respondents. Four self-help categories were included 
on the SRS questionnaire: summer employment Savings available for 
school year use; term-time earnings; general silvings that were to be 
used during the school year in question; and student loans. Students 
were also asked to report parental contribution and all grant, scholar-^ 
ship, and benefit assistance. Table 1 shows the percentage of total 
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student-reported resources represented by self-help for two types of 
students. 

Table 1. Self-Help as a Percentage of Total Resources for 
Dependent and Single 

Self-Supporting Undergraduates • Single 

Dependent Self-supporting 
UndergraduateH Undergraduates 

Community College Students 63% to 67% 65% to 69% 

Public Four- Year Institution Students. . . . 55% to 62% . 70% to 74% 

Independent College and University 

Students \ . . . 42% to 52% 62% to 70% 



Self-help is the single most important source of funds for college, and 
for the majority of students it constitutes more than half their total . 
resources. Obviously the financial aid administrator must be cog- 
nizant of the role that self-help plays in meeting student costs and 
should see that his institution establishes realistic and equitable self- 
help policies. These policies will differ among institutions'but should ^ 
be based oh a firm understanding of the different roles self-help can 
play. 

Summer Bjamings ^ 

The CSS includes in its basic need analysis procedures standard sum- 
mer savings expectations that are related to sex and year in college. 
While it is acknowledged that summer savings averages cannot and 
do not reflect individual student earnings and savings experience, the 
C«S norms do reflect the aggregate experience of hundred? of thou- 
sands of students. The individual aid administrator in seeking to 
establish institutional policy must (lecide whether any standard mini- 
mums should be used, and if so, what they should be. The alternative 
to using norms is to use reported summer earnings or savings. These 
can be the student's estimate, or the aid administrator can seek to 
document actual earnings. For most institutions, the student applica- 
tion and award process takes place during the winter and spring pre- 
ceding the year for .which the aid will be granted. Few atudents will 
have obtained summer jobs at the time they apply for aid jpind their 
estimates of earnings will range from the naively optimistic to the 
professionally pessimistic. To use student estimates without followup 
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would create many more inequities than would iestablishing ilormal 
expectations. And normal expectations can be agreed upo^ryithout 
too much difficulty. 

An institution that had sufficient staff could undertake to document 
aummer earnings. Aid could be offered tentatively in the spring and 
the package reviewed in the fall, the student being requested to re- 
port his summer earnings. In order to identify correctly all ^student 
earnings, however, it would be necessary to obtain a student'^ tax 
return, and that would normally not be available until the second 
semester of the aid year. Adjustments would almost have to be for the • 
ensuing year and there would be no guarantee that the student's 
earnings would be the same. To seek actual summer earnings would 
probably not result in new information that could be Used to adjust 
the student's current aid package. 

The CSS norms are based on national averages and therefore may ' 
nqt reflect summer savings that are average at any particular insti- 
tution. As summer earnings are^affected by geography (regional em* 
plOyment opportunities), age (older students earn more), sex (men' 
earn more), parental income (children from higher income families 
tend to have more contacts that lead to higher paying summer jobs),, 
and skills \8tudents with marketable technical skills usually obtain 
better paying summer jobs), an institution with a student body that 
disproportionately reflects any of the patterns miay wish to estab- 
lish its own norms by collecting data on summer earnings and savings 
over a period of several years and deriving an appro^prirfte average 
in that way. It is important to deal with normative earnings and not 
arithmetical means where a small number of students with summer 
"gold mines" can inflate the norms beyond whatever is reasonable 
for most students. The conscientious aid officer, however, will likely 
find that he establishes norms primarily to have _a base from which, 
to depart. 

SavingfS Less than the Norm 

"I couldn't get a job"; "I went to summer school"; "I had to take care 
of my brothers and sisters"; **I gave my earnings to my parents"; "I 
had an educational summer in Europe"; "I worked away from honie 
and could only saye $200 (or $50 or nothing) ..." 

The list of reasons why students have no summer savings ranges 
from the real and the qffivious to the truly imaginative. Obviously, the 
students who ask for more aid because of insufficient summer sav- 
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4ngs mqst be treated as individuals and the airf'administrator must 
exercise prof essional^judgment in evaluating each jiqse.^How.ever, inr 
the inteV^st-of equity it i&^till wise to.'festablish some general gui(Je- 
lines thai can be used in the reevaluation process. -"^ . 
' Summer savings are but one part' of self-help, l^rm-time jol)s and 
loans aje alsQ major self-help sources. If self-help is yiewed as. ails'. 
.^nnuaUtudent conti^Butfon (from the end of one' school year to'the. 
.'beginning of the pext), a student with insuflScient summer saving 
can be offered additional term-time^work or Ibans to makeup tHe sum- 
-n^er savings expectation. • . * » - 

Some aid offi9ers may wish to implement the increased#self-help as 
a general .rule while others mfiy wish to#categorize.»the reasons be- 
hind thfeabse'nde of savings, For example:^ ' V ^ 
Qondition^beyond the atudenVs control. If a. student is incapacita- 
ted all summer, the aid administrator may wish to excuse suranier sav- 
ings ai>d provide increased' grant assist^ce- (if the student^ already 
has normfilt^rm-time self-help). ' ^» ' . ^ \^ 

A6adernic reasons. The student wjio is advised by,the;institution-to 
go to summer school may not have the opportui;iity to^orl^. An aid 
administrator should not cdnsfder him^^lf ,tlie final academic ad-' 
vising voice of 'the institution. Therefore, the student who acts on 
institutional advice should ^ot be penalized financially. Thq instit^-^ 
■ tion should .be awar4 that? if a/student who attends summer school 

* needs aid tOjdo ^so^and slimmer savings must alsd be Waived, eumme^ 
school caa become a significant dram on aid resources. If the student 
needs $500-$800-f or summer school expenses an^saJ^^ings of $500-$600 
are waived, the p^ice in aid resources crfn easily rcfach $1,000-$1,200 
which is the cost of a semester in many public institutjons. Thus, six^ 
hburs of summer.credit can, in cost terms, equal 15 hours ^f semester 

• credit Academic advisers sfliould know that it is often' jnoye co&t- 
efficient to fund 'a student for an ext/a semester than to pay for sufli- 

merslbhool. . ' ^ ' , 

' • Students Mm'^low-incpme families. Man^^ studems^/fi-om loy^-income 
iFamilies have, throughout their lives, Worked aftersfihoql and during 
•summers to supplement family Mncbme. When these st^ident's reach 
' college they are told that they njust save their summer earnings to 
" meet college costs. Th0 dilemma is obvious -a1^ programs are not in- 
tended, to' assist the student's family but assistance to the family is 
^ perceived by some students, as a primary moral obligatipp. In many 
cases, the J^tudent cpuld not live at home without contributing heavily 
to the family during the summer^ Althoujjh we expect most families 
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fp*providfe' room and board for Iheirchildren^ it is often approbate 
€o readjust this philosophy for low-income familieg^and toftreal the 
sludeijt as if 'He werfi living away from Honje. This 'would^^ifermii him 
^to contribute -to the fSmily what iSfe would have pmd-ior toom aAd. 
. board outside th^ house 5nd in many cases would bring about ^ lower 
sutnmer savings .expectatix)p. This approach obviously contains cer- 
tain problems in dealing^ithXUollege Work-Study earnings. ' . 

3tu|l6nta with merger Eiarnin^ . . - ^ ^ - * 

The other side of the coin is represented by those'students who obtain 
, . welI-paying^summer^jobs'an(f report or estimate sayings in excess of 
' the stiinrfard no'rnis. • . . . 

How does the aid>dmin^fiftf ator hq^dle an extra ?400-$^00 on sum- 
savinjgs? Three mhm approaches are possible and the oile an in- 
stfKutioh choosedfWll reflect its philosophy concerning self-help. , * • 
** ' 1- Th^ total 'summer savings could" be Used" to reduce need and the 
.'Standard aid'packa^e (grant and self-hei^) could be awarded the stu- 
• 'dent attheloWerneed'level.,* . 

2. The*t6thl sumAier satings could be counted but as -they reflect 
extraordinary 'student effort (or student Juck), the savings in excess 
I of -the norm^ would be used to reditce the self-help component of the 
' aid package, the student retaining the amouiit or the percentage of 
grant he.would have had at the higher need level. 

•3; The norrn could be used in all cases and the higher savings ig- 
nored, thus giviifig the stuHent the-chapce to redUce the actual paren- 
. tal contribution he Would need or to permit the student to live on a 
higher budget standard generated by his own work efforts. 

If an if}stitution |ias limited aid funds, it will jjrobably have to count 
the actual amourit^^pf sumii^er savings. Ifi that case, the second ap- 
proach thht Views self-help^^^s a full-year process and that does not 
* reduce a student's grant eligibility because of tVip higher summer 
fearnin§:8 seems most equitable. ^ ' ' • - . 
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De^pendent Students . . 4- * 

Althougrr the majority (55 percent) of students reported personal ag^ 
sets of less than $100 in 1972, a significant percentage' (9.1 percent) Qf/' 
stqdents reported substantial Assets (over $1,000). Yhe CSS.rdltionale 



for the treatment of assets of dependent undergraduate students is 
based on three assumptions: . . ^ • 

1. Normally, the assets of (Impendent yndergraduates^^ar^beused ^ 
to meeteducationaLcosts. ^' L . - J 

• 2. The primary ob>ctive of £ftl .undergraduates the badielor's de- 

students, being rational planners, and Y^th appropriate- advice - 
from tAie institutionalaid officer, will'u^e a portionp^heir^^gsets^for. 
each year of education. ^ ^ u^^^ , * 

Thus, the entire" amoilnt of students' ' assets' ?re^oi;ted is prorated 
over the number of years remaining to'the bacljielor's degree. 

This rationale provides a logical. starting |)oint -for; equating the 
assets of all student applicants, byit it also pldces a resiJonsibility on , 
the aid administrator to do substantialrfoljowup bn student reported 

assets. " ^ ' * ^ . ^ .: 

" "\Vhen assets are prorated, the fiYiancial a;id admii^isteator must in- 
form the student of the amount expected from -assets each year and 

* provide, a followuiJ mechanism when substantial "student's assets are 
invplved. It i9 most helpful if Ih/e award letter specifically lists the 
stu'dent asset contribution for £he curxent year and includes a state- 
mentithat the same amount ^\\\ be expected automatically for each 
of thg years remaining to the student's bachelor's degre^. A flag on 
the student's folder or the master record card can assurp anhual re- 
view of assets and bring about the kind of planned probating assumed 
by the need ans^lysis system. • ^ ' 

^ Planned prorating- with foUowup enables the^id administrator to 
treat students' dollars equitably but, in so doine,-may bring about 
inequities in -the treatment of individuals. Some examples df poten- 
tial problem areas include: . • 

1. Student aasets^accumulated through family effoHs. Students A and 
B come from economically identical famiFies, Student A report8^2,000, 

• in assets^ student 5, nbtl^nfe. A's family has always insisted that all 
gifts and all his earnings should go directly into the banjk/br College. 

, Pj^mily B believes'tht^t a student should be responsible for mpny of 
' his own expenses and thtis B spent all of his earnings and gifts before 
entering college. Aid 'a^nynistratorp may wish to adjust their need 
analysis to refl^ect particular families' economic^histories. There may 
well ^be times when student assets are so obviously f^milfy derived 
that the aid^adminietrator may wish to transfer the. student assets^o 
parental assetfe and tax them at a lower rate. 

2. Future degree plans. When studerfts are informed of the pro- 
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ration of their assets, one of the'most freqifent resppnses is the fact 
that thejatudent is pjanning to go on to graduate^ or' professional 
school and must retain part of his assets to p^Cy for graduate'study . * 

St^ydent aspirations tend to exceed reality, and the younger the stu- 
dent tile more optimistic the aspiration, yet substantial numbers do 
in fact go on to graduate school ahd student assets may well be accu-' 
mulat^ed with graduate school as the goal. ; ^ l ' 
. " yhere is unfortunately no pferfect answer to thh question. Aid ad- ' 
.^miniatratorjg, are faced with a series of choices (any of 'which will he . 

infequit^ible to'some students). The^inanci?iLaid administrator can^^ 
' A; Consider all students' assets applicable to the student's prjesent 
program in hrs present institution and prorate^accordfngly; . / 
B. QoUect information on student aspirations and prorate^acc6r<^^ 
ing to slmdent plans. 

. , C. Use his own institutior^'s experi^ncd (percentage going to foui:-/ 
year schools or graduate* schools) and -derive .norms for prgratki^ 
based^on Studentg' past performances. / , 

p. Attempt a judgment on each individual case' Most administrators 
probably use a combined approach of A. and 'D. although the C.^ap- 
proach modified by-Individual exceptions to 'the rule should provide 
the most equitable treatment, , , , ' ' 

•3. A^^eii in trust. Students who Report substantial assets in trust 
fonds present a unique problem fop the aid admmistrator. Often the 
student will indicate that he will not receive any, money from the 
trust until a specified' age. Must the financial aid admirijstrat^or there- 
fbre igndre^ trust assets if the ^student is under age? Npt r^pcessarily. 
There are a number pf factors t6 consider: 

A. Language 'df 'the trust document. Many trusts contain language ' 
that permits inyasionof the triT^ before theprescribed age if the bene-: ^ 
"ficiary needs support in providing fpr the "necessaries'/ of life. TKis' ^ 
would obviously include basic livir\g expenses, but a number of co.urts 
have decided that education is a "rteeessaf^"' expense and have per- 
mitted trust invasion for educational expenses. Thus, if the student 
has not other sources o|i support, the financiail' aid administrator 
shbuld advise him to ghpck the languacrp of the trust instrument. 

B. Trusts as loan security. Unless the trust language contains condi- 
tions that the student might not* be able.'to meet, most trusts are a 
fairly sure thing. The student will receive the 'money at the pre- 
scribed age. Now that the students in many states are legally obli- 
gated in their contracts at age 18, the financial aid admihistrator can 
cncojirage the student to make use of his borrowing potential even > 



thourfi he may not receive the trtist proceeds for two or three years. 
' C./«e8triction8t>n trjasts or bequests/ If the applicant has money in 
tru/t or has received an inheritance that has been earmarked for a 
s^ific purpose (medical school, hts first home, etc*), it may b^.unfair 

)r the aid administrator to contravene the donor's intent aud count- 
^he funds as available to reduce need. If the financial aid adittinistra- 
tqr does not fe0l that he can tax the funds, he can adjust the self-help 
components of the aid package to emphasize the financial resources 
available in the future to the student. 

Independent Students ' . ' ' ' 

The treatment of independent students' assets as explained in the ' 
•rationale siection for the Student Financial Statement of the College 
Schdlarship Service provides a starting point for the consideration of 
assets for the fastest growing group in postsecondary education -the 
independent and older student The.^F^ rationale assumes that a 
younger student in his twen'ties is^ an investment cycle and that 
higher education is the best investment the student can make. T}?ere- 
•fore allowances against assets are 'lower and the taxing rates are 
liigher for^tifdents in their twenties than it is for older students who 
are presumed to have obligationsjboth family and personal) thiat may 
take precedence ovef education. Qlder students also have fewer work- 
ing years left to realize the economic gains from their education atid 
therefore should not have to inveiji as much of th^r assets* 

The 9FS asset rationale is hew'and will undoubtedly be adjusted as 
aid administrators gain more experience in dealing/ with older stu- 
dents. In adjusting ^the present assets of independent Students, the 
financial aid administrator should consider the' responsibilities of the- 
applicant (marital status, number of children, their t^ges), special 
problems <as having a handicapped, child, sick spouse, etc.), and the 
futurp plans and probable income fif the applicant; e.g., an executive 
wishing to return to school to become a dlergyman may be discour- 
aged from^that goal if most of his asset's are app^lied to college coals. 
His reduced f\iture eabnin^ should be considered in adjusting the 
asset contribution. 



Term-Time Ewprm 

Based^on the SUS Httidifi^ cited earlier, be 
cent of all students ^ehdirig coU^ges^ 
worked at spme time during the 
. ings r&nged pom $6<i0 to $700 




ween 40 percent and 50 per- 
the states that were studied, 
r. Average term-time earn-i 
graduates, with -grjiduate- 
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student earnings app%aching'$2,000 per year (mainly due to gradu- 
ate assistantsfiips). 




For commuting; students, independent students! and graduate stu- 
dentSj term-time employment tended to be the single most important 
resource used to meet their educational and Imng exp^ 
term-time employment is the most difficult-of all resources for most . 
^aid administrators to include iri their aid awaifd t)r<^cess in a sys- 
"^tematic and equitable way. ' f 

Should students, work? How will it affect their/ studies? TheSRS re- 
ports reinforced what a number of other studies had found. In deal- 
ing with large numWs. of studentsr there is no correlationlbetween 
hours of wqrk and academic performance, (as measured byt grades). • 
^ StudentjsWbrking 20-30 hours a week were just as likely to have high 
averages^s low averages. Students who did not work were likewise 
equally distributed across the grade spectrum. Some, students did 
better academically when they started to work, some dropped in 
achievement, but no pattern emergeid that would provide a basis for 
a genei:al policy. Obviously, when counseling individual students, aid 
administrators should consider the erfect of employment on achieve- 
ment and may withhold jobs from/tudents whose prior record indi- 
cates that work and school do noymix. However, unless the institu- 
tion is geogra phically/ iso lated afrid the only jobs availaWe are on 
campus, the st/dent wilHi^ke^e decision about whethe 2^ not he 
works and theie is little thaTlt financial aid administrato^l^'do to 
enforce a no term-time work policy. Most employed student-work 
off-campus and the only kind of policy that would be effectijiiSvould 
be after the fact (i.e., from tax returns) and in view of the aid funding 
cyt^le in most institutions and the changes in student earnings from 
year to year, after the fact adjustments cannot reflect accurately the 
student's current r^eeds and resources. 

Some Assumptions Concerning Term-Time Earning^ 

1. One goal for a,id adminis^ators is the development of employ- 
ment policies based both on reality and on equity. 

2. Off-cainpus earnings are normally not within the administrator's 
control. 

3. At the time aid, awards are normally made, term-time^arnings 
are, at best, estimates and may not reflect reality very closely. 

' 4, Federal law (College Work-Study) and institutior^l and federal 
policy may demand that all term-time earnings given as part of an 
aid package must be counted against the students' financjial need. 
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5. students work for a reason.. 
The application of these assumptions coUld result in the following 
conclusion: I. 

If earnings cannot be known accurate!^ at the time the aid award 
decision must be made, then the institution should develop norms for 
its applicant populations. The norms' should be in the form of average 
self-help components in the aid package so that all students have th^ 
option of pay now (wdrk) or pay later (borrow). This proyides a m^da- 
sure of. equity. The self-help norms Should reflect modal or median 
reality for each institution and its students and not be influenced by 
a small number of high-earning students. 

Assuming that students work for a reason, why would a student 
whose financial* need has been met undertake a term-time job? Sev- 
eral obvious answers occur. One, the student wishes to live better 
than, or at least diflferently from wl^at the standard institutional 
budget will permit, or the student needs the money to live at the 
standard budget. Standard budgets are artificial norms. Unless tlie 
institution is totally residential apd all costs-are covered by a com- 
prehensive fee, actual student expenditures will be different from 
the standard. 

It is also vital that the aid administrator understand the safety- 
valve importance of term-time earnings for legally dependent stu- 
dents. With the changes in the guaranteed federally insured student 
loan program, many dependent students cannot borrow the expected 
parental contribution. M^, if not most, dependent students work to 
provide the diflference between the expected and the actual parental 
contribution. This could be by the student's choi1?e (a desire to be 
more independent) or of necessity, if the parents are unwilling*or feel 
themselves unable to produce^th^expected contribution. As the aid 
officer has no way to enforc^' the contribution, additttmaL^udent 
earnings make the diflFerence between attenda,&e and no college for 
large numbers of students. \^ 

. College Work-Study and Federal Law . / 
College Work-Study and Campus-Based Jobs. The aid administrator is 
legally obligated to count employment earnings under the College 
Work-Study PrograYn when establishing a student package. He is also 
obligated to consider other employment earnings provided by the in- 
stijtution if the student's aid package contains other federal funds. If 
he does not similarly count oflF-campus earnings, this results in in- 
equitable treatment of students whose employment is part of the aid 
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package. The job provided as part^the^id package ia^usually guar-' 
anteed (assuming the student shows^ for work). The student work- 
ing oif-campus must find his own job, sa&s^ an employer who probably - 
vifews him as an employee first and only secondarily as a student, and 
could %e te^miftated at any time. The student, therefore, does have a 
choice: accept the guaranteed employment through the financial aid 
oflSce, with its restrictions, or seek employment on his own. 

The Cost of Earning. To comply with federal-law, the aid administra-^ 
tor must counts the earnings from work-study and institutionally^ 
packaged jobs, Howe^ver, he should also be cognizant of the cost to the 
student of his earnings and reduce the expected earnings contribu- " 
tion by said costs. Among thfe offsetting costs to be considered are: 

1. Social Security, state, and federal taxes 

2. Transportation costs 

3. Additional meal costs ' 

4. Special clothes or equipment. » 

It would be possible but time-cCnsuming to establish cost of earnings 
' offsets for individual students. In special cases, it may be desirable 
to do so. However, if the standard'budget is viewed as the midpoint 
of a range (which is what it really is) then the upper end of the I'ahge 
could be construedjas including the cost of earnings. For instance, 
if a public college has an average cost of attendance budget of $2,700, 
reasonably most students could be expected to live on between $2f,550 
and $2,850 (standard ± $150). The $2,850 budget could be used for all 
students receiving work assignments as a standard offset ^against 
earnings (as well as incentive). Obviously, the same result could be 
reached by settitig a standard earnings offset and "overawarding" 
on the standard budget by the amount of the offset. 

Tax Returns and Refunds. Students "as wage earners, are subject to 
federal and state income taxes as are all other earners.^Most students' 
annual earnings will be sufficiently modest so that they will not owe 
much, and if taxes are withheld, many students receive substantial 
tax refunds. It is difficult to predict the amount a student's refund 
will be because the amount withheld dep,ends not only on total earn- 
ings but also on the rate at which the wages were earned. For exam- 
ple, two^students each earn $3,000 for the year- one by worjcing 40 
weeks at $75 per week and the other by working 20 weeks at $150 per 
week. The first student wjill have had $428 withheld for^federal in- 
come tax while the second will have had $518 withheld. One student 
will receive a $90 larger tax refund. 
Refund money is usually not available to a'student«until March oi^ 



'April yet many students plan to use, refunds to meet second semester 
costs. For stutients living on campus who are obligated to pay all their 
second semester biUfi, i^e:, tuition, fees, room and board, in January, 
the timing of tax returijs can cause a severe cash flow problem. If the 
aid office also Controls a shayt-term loan "fund, these students oan be 
advanced the'^morfey to meet bills with loan r^ayments coming from 
tax returns. 'As. taix returns sh9uld be available before tfie second 
semester ends] repayment is relatively secure and such an approach 
enables the aid administrator to avoid makin'g aid commitme^nts to 
solve the problem of short-term feash flow imbalances. ^ - 

Aid administrators are often questioned by both students and par- 
ents on the tax deduction issue. As long as the parent is contributing, 
mpre than half a full-time student's annual suppoA, both student and 
parent can claim the student as a deduction. The Internal Revenue 
Service's Publication #532, Tax Information for Students and Parents, 
is an invaluable guide in answering tax questions and should be avail- 
able in every^aid oflice. The publication, stock number 4804-00648, is 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment B^inting Oflice, Washington, D.C. 20402, at a cost of 25 cents. 

Anotl>^ valuable IRS publication is Publication #520, Tax Informal 
tion fdr American Scholars in the United State^-^nd Abroad, which 
addresses i^elf to the tax exemption of scholarships and fellowships. 

' Stu^ent^rrowing 

Much has been written about the roje of educational loans in the 
financing of postsecondary education. Many economists feel that 
loans should be the main vehicle for student assistance (but not nec- 
essarily need-based loans). Recimimendations Tiave been made fo^ 

'.average aggregate loans of ^10,00^i^^ more to be repaid over 20-3*0 
years with the amount of repayment cxxiitingent upon the student's 
earnings during this period. The future shape of educational loans 

, may. differ greatly from the present but the'role and importance of 
loans today must be understood by the financial aid administrator. 

Next to student earnings, educa'tional loans are the main resource 
used by^ students to meet college cpsts. Surveys conducted by the Col- 
lege Board show that: 

1. More than one-tTiird of all students enrolled in four-year institu- 
tions reported some long-term educational indebtedness. In general 
the frequency of borrowing was related to institutional cost — the 
higher the cost, the greater the number who borrow. 
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2. Frequency of borrowing is related to parental income for 'de- 
pendent students. Students from families with below $6,000 annual 
income were averrepresented by 50 percent in the borrowing popula- 
tion.^ Although they tended to borrow more frequently, low-income 
students tend to be cautiousiborrowers, taking smaller average Ipans. 
, ^:Once Students start borrowing, they continue to bon*ow year after 
year. In most four-year institutions the correlations between stu- 
dents who have borrowed at any time and who are borrowing that 
year^ranges from ;6 to .75. ' ' 

4. Independent students are loan reliant; they are sllmost twice as 
likely to borrow as are dependent students. 

5. Borrowing frequency and total indebtedness are increasing as 
rising college costs outstrip the ability *of students to increase their 
earnings contribution and as inflation erodes the ability and willing- 
ness of parents to pay college costs. 

The federal government has established annual and aggregate bor- 
rowiijig levels for all its loan programs. In addition, some states with 
Guaranteed Loan Programs have established maximums within (but 
lower than) the federal regulations. These regulations control stu- 
dent borrowing within broad terms but still leave considerable room 
for an aid administrator to exercise professional judgment. When and 
under what xjonditions should the' aid administrator exercise ju'dg- 
ment and Jimit the amount of total borrowing for any particular stu- 
dent? ' ^ 

The burden of loan repayment is, quite simply, a function of future 
income. A student whose post-'college days are economically regard- 
ing can repay substantial educationallD|ins without undue hardship. 
Conversely, a student who realizes onlya modest economic return on 
his educational investment may find that repaying even relatively 
small loans is a terrible burden and a constant reminder^that he may 
have made a poor investment. ^ 

It would seem that a general prajplftition that would tie borrowing 
levels to future economic expectations would be a valid one for the 
aid administrator to act on, and within limits, it is., It is possible to 
predict with some accuracy that students in traditionally well-paid 
fields will do* well economically and that students planning to enter 
oyercrowded or less remunerative jx>h areas will do less well.' On the 
ag^egate such predictions will come true but for many individual 
students they will not. Some academic stars will turn out to be eco- 
nomic busts and the converse will also be true. It is the student's deci- 



sion^as to how much borrowing he or she is willing to undertake/T]ie 
aid counselor can and should explain the economic realities but if tn 
student qualifies and if loan funds are available, the aid administra- 
tor who substitutes his economic judgments for the student's is being 
paternalistic. 

There are, however, a number of instances where the aid admin- 
istrator may feel obligated to refuse additional lo^n money to an 
otherwise qualified student. Among the instances ar^: 

■ A.financially irresponsible student. A student with a prior record of 
unpaid bills and loans who continually displays a cavalier attitude 

' toward his responsibilities is a poor loan risk. Although the aid ad- 
ministrator cannot predict the economic future accurately, hjQ-may 
well encounter cases* where^ the student's performance casts conS;id- 
erable doubt on whether the student has any intention of repaying 
the loan* The aid administrator's fiduciary responsibility for the loan 
funds he controls mandatea*^thfit he does .not, knowingly, make a bad 
loan. However, financial responsibility often comes witfaj^muturi^y and^ 
a mistake or two should not render a student ineligible. The decision 
to withhold a loan should be made reluctantly and carefully after dis- 
cussi6n with the student and after thoroughly examining all the 
pertiner^t facts. -r- 

■ The mkltiple source barrower. Partly as a result^ the increased^ 
mobility of students across state lines and among institutions, the 
aid administrator increasingly encounters students who h^ye two or 

^more GFISL loans from separate banks and who may also have re- 
ceived prior NDSL loans from other colleges. As there is no meeh-^ 
anism for loan consolidation yet functioning, the student who bor- 
rowed from a number of lenders faces concurrent repayments of all 
loans. Total indebtedness, which in the aggregate looks reasonable, 
e.g., $2,500-$3,500, may be impos^e for a young person just at*^ing 
to earn if he is obligated to repay four or five lenders at the rate of 
$30 per month each. 

As a general rule, the aid administrator should insist that a student 
who has prior loans continue to borrow from the same lender. If that 
i^ not possible, the aid package should be constructed to consider the 
burden of concurrent payments as well as the aggregate indebted- 
ness. When funds are available, the multiple borrower should be 
switched to grant or work-study assistance rather than add another 
monthly repayment increment to his burden. 

o 
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One of the ^ajc^r reasons 
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_ iposition of the need te^t for 
at students from famttte^^^o could 
iike substantial contributions for college 

the parental contribirtfeif^^undgj:^ 
loan programs. The ch^ge injthei 
.^tpxfi to a need-|^>ktfed system made it moreJ^S^lt for a studefnt to 
orrow autop;wmciilly the parentaT^ontriB^^^HiyCit also resultejl in 
large nun^rs of previougly eligibl^^ being eff^mvelv ; 

Woe W from GFISL loan acc^s. t3learly.^he of the^^als of th/legi^^J?^"" 
Woxym,% to reduce indiscriminant Wrrowir^Jkri^t^ aliSo re- 

ted in students with a need|drfujidi5"^^ down, partly 

because aid administrators^t^^^^^ r^Uzetbe degree of discre- 
tion that wasilbheirs urid€^i6 terms of theTJfo^ram, pr did not want 
. to exercise that discretioi 

The CSS need analysis system is an objective measurement of abil- 
ity to Bay but it is also a system that strives to establish equity of 
treatment among .families of similar economic circumstances. Aid 
applicants are, in fact, in competition with each other for thje limited 
and usually insufficient institutionally administered aid funds. In 
attempting to make that competition equitable, the CS^ economic 
rationale contains certain judgments that are not necessarily ap- 
plicable to GFISL loan applicantsv.The CSS does not, for instance, mak6 
aHdwances for areas of family choices.^ e.g., the family th^t serfoa its 
/children to tuition charging parochial or private elementary^d see^ 
ondary schools, yet that choice does affect the actual ability of the 
family to pay college costs for another child. Cons«mg:P^ndebtedne8s 
is similarly interpreted as family choice -a cjieiceto pay now or pay 
latp". Yet the family does ijot have availaiJie.for college the money 
thrat it is paying out monthly in consumer debts. Home equity contrib- 
-Mites to the overall economic strength of a family yet home equity is 
not readily available tp pay college costs. 
Aid administrators should consider establishing a "sof^ need anal- 
^ y lysis'' review for students applying for Guaranteed Federally Insured 
Loans. The PCS gathers most of the data needed to reevaluate the 
t>arental^ntribution^n terms of the stated judgmental exception' 
included in the law, i.e., that in the aid administrator's judgment the 
family' is not, in fact, able to male? the normal expected parental con- 
tritotition. 

There are rjeal differences of oJbinion over whajt constitut 
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able borrowing and consensus in this area maybe a long time coming. 
For the present, the aid administrator needs to discuss with each stu- 
dent the legal obligation he js assuming and what repaymen^^rms 
mean in practical terms. Present default rates indicate th^Hoan pro- 
grams are not b^ing^ell handled and that student attitudes toward 
reffiyment are not uniformly positive. Loans given to younger stu- 
dents and to Academic high-risk students carry with them an in- 
creased probability of default./An institutional aid packaging philos- 
ophy that recognized the economic reality of loan repayment would 
do much to milize more efficiently loan resources and reduce theHe- 
f ault rates/ 

Loans ajidi or Gifts from Relatives 

The aid /Administrator will often encounter students who report a gift 
or a lo,^n from a relative. At times, these ban be for substantial 
amounts. How should such funds" be considered? Are they current 
resources to be treated as outside scholarships are treated? Are they 
student assets to'^be prorated over the college career? Or are they 
part^ of the 'family contribution? Depending on how the student ex- 
plains the source and reason for the money it is probable that gifts 
and loans from relatives are being treated in very diff^nt ways by 
individual colleges. . -^""^^^ 

As noted earlier, gifts in-tru^t present Uj^r^wn set orpi^Qblems, 
but what about present gifts, e.g., Giatl^a gives $1,000 per y^ar 
toward college expenses? ShouldJ^fie institution count the entire^ 
$1,000 and still expect the parents to make the full p.arental contribu-/ 
tion or should Grandma's money be* counted as part of the entir(^ 
family contribution? The conflict in this situation is between rfealiw 
' and equity. When aid funds are insufficient, administrators tend/to 
tap every resource reported by students. Yet equity would xJematnd^ 
that Grandma's contribution be discounted for several reaaons. FJrst, 
it is a reporting accident--the same money given to the parents to 
give to the st^ent would be calculated in the parental contribution. 
The second^qson for counting Grandma's gift ai^ part of th^ family^ 
contribution is her probable intent. She may be just as concerned 
about reducing the cost burden on John's parents as she is in /helping 
him through school. The aid administrator is seldom party /to inter- 
family agreements and is in a poor position to judge intent. In gen- 
eral, it would be more equitable to consider all gifts and Irians from 
the students' extended family as part of a family agreement and in- 
clude such gifts in the parents' or studjents* contribution. 
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The Role of Self-Help 

noted, self-help encompasses the rangp of activities (e.g., work) and 
obligations (loans) undertaken by students to meet their college 
costs. It covers prior actions (assets and savings), present work, and 
future earnings used to repay loans. 

Student self-help is the major source of funds used to meet the 
total costs of attending college. The aid administrator must, therefore, 
have a fundamdhtal understanding of the ^ole of self-help and should 
make that understanding the foundation of his institution's aid pol- 
icies and packaging practices. 

A number of institutions have structured their aid programs in 
accordance with some basic economic principles that recognize the 
ro|e of self-heVp. Consider the following statements: 

1. Students themselves^ as the individuals undertaking postsec- 
Ondary study, are the ones most likely to profit both personally and 
economically from their awn educations. All students, therefore, have 
an obligation to bear part of the cost of that education. 

2. As students gain marketable skills and maturity, they are better 
able to/6btain higher paying jobs both while in school and after grad- 
uation 

3. /The amount of loans a student can repay without undue hardship 
will be determined by his future earnings. 

For most people it is the attainment of the credential (certificfite^ 
diploma, or degree) that opens occupational opportunities. There is 
no evidence that **some schooling" provides economic returns. A year 
of liberal arts probably does not make a person more marketable in 
the Icmg run. Institutions that realize this, attempt to apportion risk 
and investment along economic lines. The risk^of dropping out or fail- 
ing is greatest for first-year students. The probability of low or no 
economic returns on the educational investment is also greatest for 
these students, although this would obviously not apply to a one-year 
training course aimed at acquiring specific job.skills that will likely 
bring.a substantial economic return. 

Thus, packaging policies that meet a higHer percent of need from 
grant resources in the early years of school and increase self-hejp 
(particularly loans) expectations as students progress through their 
program I'einforces the economic realities facing students. The higher 
the potential economic return to the individual, the more willing and. 
able that individual is to invest h\ education. A sample packaging for-: 
mula following this rationale could go.as follows. 
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All students are exppct^ to make a minimum self-help contribu- 
tion, e.g:, $500, toward dollege costs. Beycmd the standard minimum, 
S0lf-help will increase with progress through a program. ' • 

In the example used,.the amoihit of self-help m the first'yea^ would 
be $750, the $500 standard' plus 10 percent of the Vemainiftg need,^ 
Most students could earn this amount from sunjmer and/or term-time" 
earnings and would not be forceVi to borrow. If we assume $3,000 need 
remaining after parental contribution for each of the four years, the 
eventual split between self-help and grant aid would .be. self-help 
$5,250 (44 percent) and grant $6^750 (56 perqent). Yet most studenjs^ 
should b6 able to get almost into their junior year before they are 
forced to borrow. . ^ • . * 

The aid administrator will h^ve to establish his institution's self- 
help standard as part of his packaging routine. The perqenlag^s used 
in the example may not fit a particular institution. aid adminis* 
trator must keep in mind that the purpose of a packaging f<5rmula is 
to distribute equitably the existing funds among students so that 
they share proportionately in/ifhe self-help and gift money with the 
relative self-help and grant jfercentdges reflecting botJi the present 
and future earning power of the student. 
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Insti^^ion^l Financial Aid Resources: Their Nat;ure, 
Utilization, and Developmeni ^ ' x 
byRobeHPemellHuff ' \ ' * \ 

\ ' ♦ " * ' ' 
The Nature of Institutional Aid Resources 

IlXBpite of wjhajb has come to be the predominant posiiti9n of the fed- 
-ral and' state governments^n providing student financial aid re- 
ources, the country's .colleges a^d universities, and more specifi- 
cally their aid officers, rjamjain at the 'heart of the pmess that seeks 
isure iBducMionara<»cess and (choice. After acll, it is these institu- 
kl aid administrators who coiifie into direct contact with the stu- 
dents and who deal concretely'^with individual cases. It inessential 
then J;o examine the foxins of student'^aid that colleges and universi- 
ty^ have, at their disposUj, to arjiggeat how they can be utilized" mosl 

• effectively and, finally, -to propose wfiys in which they can he in- 
c^:eased. ^ ^7 

: Although many difl^^reht kinds of s.1;udent financial aid ^resources 
are administered by colleges and universities, most can be classified 
as on^ of three types. (These include: scholarships and grants -often 
^f^Y^^^. loans; and eniployment opportunities. Institu- 

tior|al*aid is distinguishable from other ^ypes of«student support on 
thp^basis that it is under the control of the college or^niversity^the 
inStitutio'ii ^ther.efore, determines the criteria by/which ,^th^ aid is 
^ aiyarded^ J^^^cause federal and state studentaid jd increasingly being 

• tombin^d w'ith- instf^utional support funds to^erve most effectively » 
♦ . tye needs of individual students, the policies that inst^utions^estab- 

lish for the use of their own resources must be compatible wi£h those" 
/ thSiapply to the use of public funds. \ • • .; 

It would perhaps be ideal fqr every institution to haye all student 
<aid resources under its direct control; jsjuch a condition would enable 
the college or university, by its own determination, to'serve m6&t pfb- 
pitiousiy Its educational goals ^nd those of its students. Certainly the 
jiife.of its aid administrator would be l^ss hectic. Hov^ggyer, even ad- 
•'miniJBtrators in"institutions having large endowments and abJe to be 
very selective in admissions rarely find themselves in 90 enviable a 
situation. Under existing' circumstances, moat ' aid administrators 
^shoulU develop policies that draw first qn external resources and tjienv 
ulHize their institutions' moneysns aupplenientary fun^s. In addition/, 
administrators shfeuld be constantly trying to find ways to expand the , 
amouri't.pf available studeilt aid funds. . - . 
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Gift aid is referred to by many differeil^erms and they are not al- 
ways consistently used. In general, gift aid is: assistance that is given ^ ' 
as a result of demoristrated financial neecl; stipport awarded because - 
of academic promise or achieveijip*(?^ut without regard to need;/and 
funds provided because of Ihe.studOTt's participation ih certain^x- 
tracurr|cular antf ijonacademic programs, After the College ScholPar- ^ r 
ship Service was established in the 1950s, ins^^^ • 
an ftver latger part of \heir gift aid, as well %s other forms of student ^ 
aafeistance, on^ the basis of demonstrated.financial need. In general, - 
tne most signific^ani proportion of gift aid that is under instituttonal 
control takes th;s form.. Support of Jthis type is usually called a schol- 
arship, or a grUnt arfd is usually renewable annually for the period of 
the student's academic^ pro^ajn as long as financial iji^jed^ontinues 
t6 l^e demonstrated. The i^izholftrship or grant may also carry the addi- 

' tionar condition, that the recipient's academic record mj^^be main- 
tained- above ix^ptain ^ade aVeragej although the influ(in\|g of fed-}^; 
eral and state- £tid pricigrams has'jCdused many institutioit^; to defihe • ^ 
tjiis broadly as satisfactory progress to^vard a (iegree or.certij^cate 

/oxsimply eligibility for reenrollmdni. • . ^ 

' Despite the emphasis 6n financial ne^d as a cwterion for,^Y^ards to. 
students; a n6t inconsequential amount of giftjaid continues to be. ^ 
ayrafded .by institutions on ^e fiasfs of purely academic coi^mdera- > 
tion^ usualjy s6rrve combinfAVon of grade ayerageS, dasa sttinding, 
and- scores on entrance testt. In a recent ^t^^^y;of i^ost of the four- 

' year colleges and universities irvfjie United States, this author found 
that 54 perceiit.af the r6i^iM)nding instjlutionWere making some merit , 
awards. Included "in thif^ategoWy^^ along Sdtl) merit scholarships 
withput regard to need, are p^i^e^ and honorary scholarships and 
awards. This type bf ' aid, has various forms including a stipend of 
'$500 or $6(00 "per year sometiVes renev^able but not necessarily so, no 
fi*riari(cial payment at sSll but some form of recognition, or^an aWard. 
that covers all or amajdr portion of thfe student's tuitiom 

• '^n the 'thir^ category are found servicd^related awards. Most prom*- ' 

' inerit among thes'e are grants to 'students who participate in iirtercot- ^ 
legiate athle^tics. Until very 'recently'these grants went only to men 

r Students, but now womfen students having notable athletic prowess ; 
will benefl^t increasi^igly.' TJie amount and };erms o# grants -to xfiale 

. athletes are controlled by t)ie'Nati6nsl Collegiate Athle'tic .Associa- 
tion, and iiaually also by the conferferwfc to which the institution be-' . 
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longs. They may not exceed tuition, rpom and board^^^and a small 
allowance for, personal expenses. Awards without reff^d to need are 
made to students at some institutions! for participation jinoCertain 
'^activities, for example, the bancf, orchestra, chords or choir, or th^ 
. debating team. * , 

Another kind of gift aid is fhat which results from the occupation 
of the recipient's |)arent. Many indepiendent colleges or univerrsities 
give awards for all or a portion of th^uition of the offspring of f ac^ 
"ulty or staff members. These gran^^^^^ay be tenable either at the insti- 
tution employing the parents or^elsewhere. Children of ministers are 
also occasionally provided with tuition grants to attend church- 
'related colleges and univ^^ties. 

ri\stitu.tional gift ai^is various in origin. Perhaps the most de- 
sirable sort is in the fdrm of an endowment that the college or univer- 
sity receives as a gift, spending the income annually. It is the most 
permanent form of support, even though the amount available each 
year fluctuates. A seconc^source is expendable gifts. These m^y come 
tt) the institution on^a pile-time bfijsis or, sometimes, annually. Most 
colleges and universities would prefer to fund their total gift aid re- 
quirements from' endowment m^^ome^and expendable gifts. But this 
is, rarely possible because of^he effects that constantly escalating 
tuition and room and hopm charges; efforts to increase the enrgjl- 
ment of 4isadvantaged^tudentjs, and changes) in- the assessment of 
need, continuously h^e 6n institutional financial aid budgets. OoK, 
leges and universij^s, therefore, sometimes make allocations irom' 
operating funjds .4r general income to supplement money avplable 
from the other^two sources. Awards made from operating funds may 
be checks that ar§ made payable to the recipients who may then use 
the money for their student expenses, credit orders that must be used 
to pay institutional bills, or simply waivers of tution or other fees. 

Student Loans^ ^ ^ 

Generally, student loans may be divided into two kinds: long-term 
an<a short-term. The former are obligations that the student retires 
installments after completion or withdra^yal from an academic 
urogram. Long-term loans generally bear little. or occasionally no in- 
tei'est while the student is pursuing an academic- program. Interest 
rates usually increase, however, during the repayment period whicljf 
extends oyer a specifieci length of time. Spme colleges-and universi- 
ties have choseit to make the terms of their long-term loans inter-*^ 
changeable with those of the Guaranteed Stydent Loan or National 
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Direct Studertt Loan Programs. These in^itutidns can, in this way, 
use these resources as "back Qp" fo/the federal loan programs. Long- 
term loans are frequently built into student aid packages in combina- 

' tion with other forms of support arid may -be 'considered a regular 
form of institutional response to demonstrated financial need. 
Short-term loans are repahj by the students as quickly as possible 

• and usually no later th^n j^e beginning of the'next academic year. 
Included in thisxategoryyare emergency loans or other advances for 
unforeseen financial difficulties. In order that the maximum number 
of students may benem, institutions will find it advantageous to in- 
sure that there is a very rapid turnoverof resources of this nature. As 
a general rule, those loans b^r nominal or no interest unless they 
are not refjaid by their maturity dates.' 

Another form of credit shoUlc^ also be de'scribed-the deferred pay- 
ment of tuition and room tmd board charges. Some institutions, rec- 
ognizing that families in their budgeting tq meet educational costs 
often do^ not have the cash to pay these charges in^full at the begin- 
ning of each term, arrange f6r monthly payments. These plans may 
be institutionally sponsored, contracted for from one or more of the 
several nq^tional services offering them, or arranged through commer- 
cial lending agencies. Normally, but not always, this is an obligalion 
assumed by the parents. In effect the plans provide, for a fee, to dis- 

' tribute evenly the payment of educational expenses over a period of 
from one to five years. , . 

As, with gift aid, lorfn resources come from gifts andffrom operating 
funds. Some colleges and universities borrow loan capital from banks 
and administer the resources themselves-frequently as lenders 
under the terms of the Guaranteed Studen/Loan Program. 'This can 
mean that the federal government pays thenn-coUege interest for, the 
student as wellas guaranteeing the obligation. 
* Some independent institutions have establislied arrangements 
with banks in which the capital for the loans is advanced by the lend- 
iffg agency, and the student and his ^r her parents pays the interest 
and the principal back to the bank. In such an inst^ince, the. institu- 
tion usually guarantees the loan from its own resources and may also 
pay. a portion of the interest charge while the student is enrolled. An- 
other at least semi-institutional loan program is. the one sponsored 
For some years by United Student Aid Funds, Incorporated. Under its 
approach, the college or university establishea with the nonpro^fe 
agency a guarantee fund that allows the student to borrow what is 
needed from his or her hometown bank. ^ ; 
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tdrm l(5g.ris as a major means of assisting students and parents to 
hieet cqllege cpgtj^<flHrc* impetus provided by the |Jational Direct (De- 
fense), and sub/^guently ^the federally guaranteed loan programs 
seem . mainly responsible. A growing ntimber of colleges atld'Univer- 
sities are*experimeriting with ibairprograms tliat vary considerafajn^ 
from the olde't fixed €erm atid^hlterest^rate plans. Because studeJHf 
incom^ tend to increase oas thVy grow older, some institutions ha^ 
adopted the use of graduated repayments r- the amount of repayment, 
being lowest tiie year after the student completes his studies, then 
' ris^ gradually. Some colleges and universities have incorporated 
income protection provisions into their loan terms, if the borrower's 
annual income falls below a certain level, for examf>le»,the scheduled 
repayment is ejtKer forgiven, reduced, dr deferredf. One program incor- 
porating most of these features is referred to as 'J^come^ contingent 
loans." U^der this plan, the boigmjsrer pays bacl^v^r an extended 
period of time a fixed percentage of his or her income. The use of tliis 
method means that borrowers with the highest incomes, in effect, pay 
off the loans of those students who enter less remunerative occupa- 
tioiis or encounter financial difficulties. It is also possible under the 
income* contingent loan program for a borrower to buy off his or her 
obligation if it becomes financially more advantageous to do so than 
to continue to pay a percentage of income for 30 years or so-- 

■■■•>. '.. ' 

Employment Programs , 

Student employment l^as taken on increased significance as an insti- 
tutional finaricial aid resource largely because of the influence of the 
federal College Work-Study Program. Student employment may be 
divided into two categories: term-time an^Suninier. The first is a 
more traditional type of aid, but more and more institutions are be- 
giniiing to develop summer and vacation job orl)portunities both on 
and off ]the campus, particularly for the benefit of low-income and 
disadvantaged students. " 



The most obvious jobs to be incorporated into a, student aid pro^ 
gram are those on campus that are normally filled by students: posi^^ 
tions in the library, the food services, the 'dormitories, the plant 
service or the maintenance department, the student union, and the 
academic and administrative department^. Originally these kind^ of 
jobs were likely to be assigned by these deparimentsi^nd services on 
^a "first come, first served'^ basis and without regard to demonstrated 
need. With increased, demand for financial aid resources, however. 
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many college and university administrations have inventoried these 
positions and have established a policy that the openings must be 
filled from among financial aid recipients. In most instances, depart- 
ments and services retain final authority to determine who is hired, 
but the selection must be from among those students who have been 
deemed to require financial support. 

Even Vith the incorporation of campus jobs, both term-time and 
supi'mer employme^nt^^into student aid programs, most institutions 
c find that tl^e are ^stilHiot enough positions to assign to needy stu-. 
dents. Ac/ordingly, som^have undertaken the promotion of addi- 
tipnal job opportunities ^Iff-campus. Involved is publicizing in the 
adjacent communities the availability of highly competent student 
help and encouraging employers to list with tlie aid offi(^ or other 
campus fa^lity work opportunities they wish to filL Sevei*al institu- 
tions, too, have encouraged the establishment of student-managed 
agencies that .asisign students to perform certain services such ^s 
painting, catering, babysitting, and tour conducting. 

The Utilization of Institutional Aid I^^ources 

jPinancial aid resources s.fe al-most by definition limited. Demand can 
Iways be counted on to exceed supply," The staff of the College Schol- 
ship Servicerhas estimated that In 1973-74 financial need in the 
ited Statesiexceeded total available student aid resources by ap- 
proximately $500 inillion. As a result of double digit inflation, in- 
creases in sfi/dent costs, and modifications in need analysis proce- 
dures, this^am'fe source estimates that the comparable gap for 1975-76 
will be nearfcr $2 billion. 

With limited resources, then, the colleges and universities must 
estalDlish tWe objectives they wish their student aid programs to ^ 
achieve. They can, of course, be expected to use their resources, both 
institujsj^rnal and external, to enroll and retain ihe most promising 
students. All campus constituencies: the s^iudents, the faculty, and 
t^ie administration should be involved in establishing institutional 
policies aimed at the most effective utilization of student aid re- 
sources. The easiest way to do this is through a committee on which 
all enjoy representation. On-some campuses the committee m|iy be 
pur|6ly advisori^, but on others it will have formal policy making 
authority. -K. * ^ 

The College Scholarship Service, in its widely acclaimed principles 
of student financial aid administration, admonishes member institu- 
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tions/to use their resources in response to demonstrated fkiancial, 
need] The reemergence of merit awards is clearly a threat to this 
precept ^and will have to be examined further and perhaps controlled 
in some way. It is noteworthy that the Cartter Panel in 1970 looked 
^ ' into the eifectiveness of need assessment procedures and found most 
institutions make gift aid available mainly to their least needy stu- 
dents. This is contrary to the CSS principle that recommends to its 
mernbers that the largest amounts of gift aid be concentrated on 
tho^e students with the least ability to pay. . " . 

After a particular college or- university ascertains the kinds and 
amount of available financial aid resources, a determination has to 
\ be made of the ways in which they can best be used in individual 
Cfises to serve institutional goals and the aspirations of students. In 
cases where aid resources are less than aggregate student need, a 
decision 1must"be made regarding the proportion of each recipient's 
need that will.be met. Every instittftion must decide how gift aid, . 
loans, and jobs are to be confbined in its student package. These im- 
portant policy decisions in which the aid administrator will wish to 
take a leading role are, of. course, recurrent because circumstances 
and the nature of resources change constantly. It is important that 
the institution's financial aid committee be involved in these deci- 
sions. 

It can be generally assume^ that most i^istitutions as well as sti^- 
dents and their parents wouj^d prefer that financial aid consist pri- 
marily of scholarships and grants. Bu\ this never occurs, of course, 
and' loans and jobs must be combined with gift aid to form the typical 
student support package. Loan funds and employment opportunities 
are often scarce too. In developing institutional packaging policy, 
care must be exercised to insure that students are not burdened with 
excessive. indebtedness or expected to work so much that their aca- 
demic programs suffer. This involves' finding answers to com-plicated 
questions related to reasonable levels of cumulative indebtedness 
and hours worked while the student attend^lasses. ' - 

Perhatos no aspect of financial aid administration has r€|,ceived^ 
more attention than the ways in which a college or university should 
package sfeirotaxsihips, loans, and jobs. A report of the Cartter Panel in 
1970 includes^ de&cription of various approaches and a national task 
force on studerit financial aid problemi^ (Keppel Task Force) is today 
trying to construct a jingle model for financial aid packaging. One 
common approach involves using a "self-help threshold" in a pack- 
age. A student is expected to borrow and/or earn from term-tin^e em- 



ployment a specified portion of his or her financial need before any 
gift aid is awarded. Some institutions vary the amount of this self- 
help, mix as, for example, they seek to attract* the educationally dis- 
advantaged, the exceptionally talented, or students they wish to 
encourage to enter particular disciplines. Ideally, the individual stu- 
dent's preferences should be takeitinto consideration in assembling 
the package. ' ^ 

Institutional publications should carry precise information about 
how the student aid prograih operates. Prospective students and their 
paretits should be told about application procedures and also about 
the amounts of support they may reasonably anticipate. The condi- 
tions under which support is tendered to a student should be stated 
precisely. The award, should be made explicit in comparison with 
total costs of attendarf^ and the requirements for aid renewal should 
be stipulated. F'or the student who is denied support, an explanation 
of the reasons for the denial is in order. 

Despite the immense increase in federal and ^tate funded aid pro- 
grams, colleges and u^iiversities remain at the center of s£udent aid 
procedures. Institutions must be prepared to revise existing niethods 
and develop new ones as necessary to serve their own^ducational 
goals and the best interests of their students. 

<* 

The Development of Institutional Aid Resources 

Most student financial. aid available in the United States today comes 
from public sources. Student aid that was largely institutionally con- 
trolled, having been contributed by the private sector of the society, 
began to be eclipsed in the jL950s and early 1960s. First the federal 
government and subsequently numerous state governments under- 
took to finance massive programs intended to give students from low- 
and lower-middle-income families access to postsecondary education. 
Because the federal and state programs are discussed fully else- 
where, this section is devoted to the identification of private sources 
of support and to suggestions about how these kinds of resources can 
be regularized and expanded. -^'"^'^ 

Corporations, foundations, community agencies and organizations, . 
as well as individual c^liizens, continue to supply significant amountsa^^ 
vf financial support to students and should be regarded by every aid 
administrator as possible sources of additional moneys. 
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Corporate Sponsors 

Probably the heyday of corporate scholarship programs occurred in 
the mid-1950s when 'many of the country's largest corporations (for 
example, General Motors, Union Carbide, Procter and Gamble, and 
Owens-Illinois) provided scholar^^) funds and matching cost-of- 
education grants to many colleges and universities. Although most 
corporations h^ve now either reduced or discontinued their scholar- 
ship underwritingjprograms, in most cases they have continued their 
support of higher education in ways they now consider more impor- 
tant, or simply by contributing unrestricted funds to institutions. 
The movement away from scholarship support occurred primarily be- 
cause of the continual rise in federal and state funding. The disrup- 
tions on many campuses that took place in the late 1960s and early 
1970s were likely also partially responsible for the switch. 

Cofporatidns that still support college and university scholarship 
progxsi,ms have tended to restrict them more and more to students in 
academic areas related to the corporations' principal activities or 
interests. General Motors, for example, currently provides scholar- 
ships at 123 institutions for students who wish eventually^ to enter 
industry. Western Electric, a long-time scholarship sponsor, restricts 
the recipients of its awards to academic areas closely aligned to the 
company's interest. Some corporations have chosen to carry on com- 
petitive schojarship programs through the auspices of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation which ^elects the recipients of the 
awards on the basis of test results and other indications of. academic 
promise. ^ 

A substantial portion of the corporate scholarship money available 
to students today is earmarked for the sons and daughters of em- 
ployees of the corporations. A few programs are administered directly 
by the corporations, but increasing numbers are conducted for them 
by National Merit. Amon^the Merit-administered programs are 
those of IBM, Owens-Illinois, United Airlines, and B. P. Goodrich. 
Some companies. Ford Motor Company, for example, sponsor loan 
programs for the sons knd daughters of employees through United 
Student Aid Funds, Incorporated.^ 

Foundations 

Much scholarship support by the larger foundations has diminished 
in the face of expanded government funding. Most large foundations 
now limit their student aid grants to what they consider special needs 
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of students, having moved away from long-term subport of ongoing 
programs. j . 

However, many medium-size and small foundations s^till 'Contrib- 
ute significantly to instittitiohs=^ of higher educatioh ^r student aid 
purposes or they niake awards directly to students. A source of in- 
formation on foundations as potential contributoirat§Tthe^^^amd<j^ 
Hon Directory, Published by the Foundation CeTjlt^V'4t---C£^^t^ 
listing by state^-of 5^54 foundations that ifiake 
year or more or haVe assets of $5001000 or greater; 
included about the purposes and jactivi^es p^^^ 
financial background, and alist of its offiCersrSii 
vices exist that will^ for a fee, provide institutioi 
ports on the gift activities of foundations. Another valuable source^f 
information is the Chronicle of Higher Edvltation, which devotes a 
regular column in each issue to reporting gifts to institutions of higher 
education. 

. • 

Community Groups and Clubs ^ ^ 

Loeal groups and service clubs £tre also i^o^ 
dents. These frequently^sponsor 
in a high school graduating^clasS^r for others 

istics they consider cofiirnjendatory. Parent-tea|cher organizations fall 
ni this category » 

The aid administrator seeking to expand student aid resources will 
wish to approach his ot her institution's aluijhni ^ubs and mothers' 
clubs for contributions. Not infrequently these organizations, be- 
cause of their obvious commitment to the college or university, can 
be persuaded to regularize their support, putting it on an annual 
basis. As with various agencies and clubs, the aid administrator will 
want to take/ advantage of any oppectunity afforded to describe the 
nature and particular needs of the institution's financial aid program. 

Irvdividual Donprs 

Individuals are importiint sources of financial aid funds. A pptential 
donor whb has substantial resources can be encouraged to establish 
ati>ehdowment from which the college or university can spend the 
annual income for student aid purposes. Those of lesser means can 
be.encguraged to make j^fts tKat will fund expendable programs. Fi- 
nancial aid is an ideal way to memorialize a deceased loved one or to 
honor the living. 

The aid administrator, in cooperation with institutional develop- 
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ment officers, should prepare a pamphlet or a prospectus that de- 
scribes in appealing terms how a scholarship fund or other finitncial 
aid funds*can be contributed and includes references to the impor- 
tance to the institution's purposes of funds of this type. It would 
probably be desirable to establish certain levels of support that are. 
appropriate for 'feach kind of program. For exampte, the college or 
university may want to stipulate that, whereas gifts in any amount 
are most welcotne for the general scholarship fund, a named scholar- 
ship would require a gift or gifts of at least $500, that an endowment 
can be established f6r $5,000. The publication should provide detailed 
i^iformation about how the institution's financial aid program func- 
tions and stipulate any purposes for which the college or university 
would not accept a contribution. 

The keportingr Function 

In the area of gifts for financial aid purposes, the key considerat/ions 
are regularizing and expanding support. These objectives seem to 
offer the best prospects for achievement when the donor is apprised 
of how the gift is being used and how necessary it is to the institution 
and to the studenfes^ 

There are a^R^m€er of important aspects of the reporting function. 
For example, ttie college or university should write at least annually 
to the donor describing in detail the utilization of a particular gift 
Without invading the privacy'of the student beneficidries, informa- 
tion about their circumstances and aspiration^ will be appreciated. 
When possible this information should come directly^om the bene- 
fiting students. At the very least, the student sh^mld write to the 
donor expressing gratitude for the support. 

In order to encourage the recipient of finanplal aid to thank the 
donor, it is important at the time of the initial award notice to specify 
the particular source of the support. The address of the donor should 
be given to the student and if possible the recipient should be told 
the reasons why the fund was established. If alaifege number of schol- 
arships or loans are made from a fund perhaps a brochure that de: 
scribes its origin should be prepared. Efforts of this kind very often 
lead to the student recipient making a gift to that same source later 
in life. 

Some colleges and janiversitres try to bring together the financial 
aid recipient and the donor. This can be done by inviting the donor to 
the campus for lunch, a (^p of coffee, or just a chat with the student 
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who is heinp; helped. When a donor supports a number of students, the 
institution may wish* to arranp^e a recepition. Some aid administra- 
tors, in selecting? students to receive help/from a particular fund, will 
choose those who come from the iaame area as the donor or sponsor 
thereby fosterinf? the chance for contact and the likelihood of more 
personal interest on the part of the contributor. 

One of the most important responsibilities of the aid administrator is 
to insure that financial aid resources/ are primioted. This usually 
means seeking to expand resources so tl^at the fu^ need of all students 
can be met. First, it is necessary to become fully informed of all pos- 
sible student aid resources. Second, and usually alon^'with other in- 
stitutional officers (usually the director of development), it requires 
seeking, in a systematic way, to attract/support. Third, recipientsof the 
support must be selected on the terms stipulated by the donor and 
^ith the donor's interest in mind. Finally, expressions of gratitude 
along with regular reports on how a particular gift is benefiting both 
the recipient and the institution canjgo along way toward regulariz- 
ing and often increasing support. 
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